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Liquid Caustic Soda 


@ Mathieson supplies the requirements 
of a large percentage of America’s most 
exacting purchasers of chemicals. @ That 
these firms continue to do business with 
us, year in and year out, is more convince- 
ing evidence of the purity and uniformity 
of Mathieson products than any claim we 
might make ourselves. @ As one of the 
foremost producers of solid and liquid 
caustic, we maintain a technical staff 
which you are invited to consult on any 
problem that involves the use of caustic 
soda or any other Mathieson product. 


a 

Soda Ash .. . Liquid Chlorine .. . Bicarbonate of Soda 
... HTH and HTH-15 . . . Caustic Soda . . . Bleaching 
Powder ... Ammonia, Anhydrous and Aqua PH-Plus 


(Fused Alkali) ... Solid Carbon Dioxide ...CCH (Indus- 
trial Hypochlorite) 


The MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS (Inc.), 250 PARK AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


> 
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- PIONEER 


CHRYSLER BUILDING ~ ” mi rooucers = - ~~. - NEW YORK CITY 


Manufacturers of Industrial Chemicals and Distributors for Westvaco Chlorine Products, Inc. 
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Bottlers Seldom Think of Bichromates 


“Glass, a hard, brittle and commonly transparent, amor- 
phous substance made by fusing together some form of silica, 
as sand; an alkali, as potash or soda; and some other base, as 
lime or lead oxide.’’ These terse words are but a definition, 
they omit all detail. 


But bottlemakers cannot omit details. They, like thousands 
of other manufacturers, must find real value in every order of 
material received. That is why many of them standardize on 
Natural Bichromates of Potash and Soda. 


You too, should profit by similar standardization. Order 
this brand today—prove how Natural’s prompt deliveries and 
high quality get the results you are looking for—and save your 


‘Tlatwneal 


BICHROMATES « CHROME PRODUCTS 


BICHROMATES 


Natural Products Refining Co., 904 Garfield Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 
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UGGESTED READING IN 
CHEMICAL DEVELOPMENT 


We have just published a book which tells how the Hercules Powder Company expanded 
in twenty years from a relatively small manufacturer of explosives to one of the world’s 
larger chemical organizations whose products now serve major industries at home and 
abroad. Some of these Hercules products are listed below. Their manufacture and uses 
are described in The Growth of a Modern Hercules. We recommend this book to manu- 
facturers, chemists, and engineers who are generally interested in the growth of the Amer- 


ican chemical industry; or who have production problems that may fall within our field 
of manufacturing or research activity. 


Some of the Industries Served by Hercules Products are: ; | 


Textile, Construction, Celluloid and Plastic, Metallurgical, Disinfectant and Medicinal, Electrical Products, 
Dyestuffs, Paint, Varnish, Lacquer, Photographic and Photo-engraving, Soap, Rayon and other Synthetic Fibres, 
Quarrying, Laundry and Cleaning, Agricultural, Linoleum, Mining, Leather, Foundry, Ammunition, Paper. 


HERCULES POWDER, COMPANY Wilmington, Delaware. Manufacturer of: 


INCORPORATED 
ERIN TRIS a Re A 
SE LTS TS eS a LL a cc ec ce 

Naval Stores Please send me a copy of “The Growth of a Modern Hercules.” 


General and Heavy 
Cellulose Products Name 


Chemicals 





Chemical Cotton Firm Name Commercial Ex- 


Paper-Making Position plosives 
Chemicals Address 











Sporting Powders ix.5 


~ 
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OW Aniline Oil is guaranteed 99.5+% 
Pure. It is free from nitro and par- 
tially-reduced nitro derivatives, and copper. 
In addition to its extreme purity, it is water- 
white in color and will retain this light color 
for an extraordinarily long time when stored 
under proper conditions. 


Aniline Oil is used extensively in the manu- 
facture of aniline colors, aniline black, ani- 
line salt, and azo dyestuffs. It likewise finds 
application in dyeing and calico printing. The 
rubber industry uses it in the production of 
accelerators and to some extent as an accel- 
erator of vulcanization. It has a minor use in 
paint and varnish manufacture. Aniline Oil 
also enters into the manufacture of such 


DOW ANILINE OIL 


99.5 + * PURE 











n 





] 





pharmaceutical chemicals as acetanilid, sal- 
varsan, etc., as well as in the synthesis of 
perfumes. 


The extreme purity and water-white color of 
Dow Aniline Oil prove valuable in all of its 
many applications. Freedom from detrimen- 
tal impurities and absence of discoloration 
are reflected in the cost and quality of result- 
ing products. 


PROPERTIES 
Molecular Weight . eer en ee 93.06 
Specific Gravity 1.0268 @ 15/15° C. 
Weight Per Gallon 8.53 Ibs. 


Boiling Point 184.4° C. (363.9° F.) 
954% distills within 1° C. 


—6.1° C. or —6.2° C. (21.0 to 20.8°F.) 


Distillation 


Freezing Point . 


* DOW INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS INCLUDE * 


ANILINE OIL 


CALCIUM CHLORIDE 
Flake 77-80%, Solid 73-75% 


CHLOROFORM 


EPSOM SALT TECHNICAL 


MAGNESIUM CHLORIDE 
MONOCHLORBENZENE 


CARBON EYRY:, BROMINE MONOCHLORACETIC 
BISULPHIDE 99.9% ACID 
comune ETHYL CHLORIDE canine 


TETRACHLORIDE 99.9% 
CAUSTIC SODA 


Flake and Solid 


THE DOW 





pect | 
ma. * 
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FERRIC CHLORIDE 


FERROUS CHLORIDE 


CHEMICAL COMPANY... MIDLAND. 


Branch Sales Offices: 60 East 42nd Street, New York City e¢ 


TRADE -— 
cA Sicsedtennesnaaall 
Senate i accemmeatall 
Scstieneninennl st NRE 

MARK 
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SODIUM SULPHIDE 
SULPHUR CHLORIDE 


MICHIGAN 


Second and Madison Streets, Saint Louis 


























© \ 
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TYL ACETYL 


RICINOLEATE 


UTYL ACETYL RICINOLEATE, a derivative of castor 
oil, enhances and extends the unusual properties 
for which castor oil has become valuable in indus- 
trial chemistry. The plasticizing, emulsifying, deter- 
gent, and lubricant properties of Butyl Acetyl! Ricin- 
oleate give it a wide range of usefulness, and de- 
serve the consideration of every industrial chemist. 
As a plasticizer for nitrocellulose lacquers and 
dopes, Butyl Acetyl Ricinoleate is superior to castor 
oil: its plasticizing power is greater—it yields films 
of greater gloss and pliability—it does not exude 
from the film. 

Butyl Acetyl Ricinoleate emulsifies oil and water, 
producing oil-in-water emulsions of the quick- 
breaking type. These emulsions are stabilized by 
the addition of alkalies generally, and especially 
by ammonia. 

Butyl Acetyl Ricinoleate has unique detergent 
properties which adapt it for use in soaps, cleaning 
compounds, and polishes. 

The possibilities of Butyl Acetyl Ricinoleate as a 
lubricant have not been thoroughly investigated, 
but its characteristics are such as to indicate that it 
may impart useful properties to lubricating oils. 


(OMMERCIAL SOLVENTS 
(CORPORATION 


230 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK, N.Y. 
PLANTS... TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA, and PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
@ 

WAREHOUSES 


Boston, Mass. Chicago, Ill. Cleveland, Ohio Detroit, Mich. 
Los Angeles, Calif. Louisville, Ky. Newark, N. J. 
Philadelphia, Pa. St. Louis, Mo. 

San Francisco, Calif. 


CHEMICALS FROM CORN 








ACETONE 
BUTYL STEARATE 
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DIACETONE 

BUTALYDE + DIBUTYL PHTHALATE 

ETHYL ALCOHOL + ETHYL ACETATE 
METHANOL * METHYLAMINES 








C.S.C. 


A 
Castor Oil 


Derivative 
usefulina 
wide range of 


Industries 


PROPERTIES 


ODOR: Faint, fatty. 

FLASH POINT: 230°F. 

SAPONIFICATION NUMBER: 235. 

ACIDITY (AS RICINOLEIC): Approximately 5%. 


FREEZING POINT: Indefinite: becomes cloudy 
at —32°C and solidifies at —65°C. 


BOILING POINT: 220° to 235°C at 3 to 5mm 
pressure. 


SOLUBILITY IN WATER: Practically insoluble. 


SOLUBILITY OF WATER IN BUTYL ACETYL 
RICINOLEATE: Approximately 2%. 


WEIGHT PER U. S. GALLON: 7.8 lbs. at 68°F. 


Butyl Acetyl Ricinoleate is miscible with 
most common organic liquids. 


PRODUCTS 


BUTANOL + BUTYL LACTATE 
BUTYL ACETATE 


* BUTYL ACETYL RICINOLEATE 
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UNADULTERATED 
PARADICHLOROBENZENE 


“Niagara Para” means crystals that are Then there's Pearlpara, if you 
always fine, always white. They never want Paradichlorobenzene in 


vary from shipment to shipment. bead form. This is uniform, too. 


NIAGARA ALKALI COMPANY 
9 East 41st Street , New York, N. Y. 


Associated with Electro Bleaching Gas Co. Pioneer Manufacturer of Liquid Chlorine 
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ACID, SULPHURIC 


BORAX 
BORIC ACID 


CARBON 
BISULPHIDE 


CARBON 
TETRACHLORIDE 


CAUSTIC SODA 
SULPHUR 


SULPHUR 
CHLORIDE 


TITANIUM 
TETRACHLORIDE 


SILICON 
TETRACHLORIDE 


AND OTHER QUALITY PRODUCTS 


624 California St., 
San Francisco, Cal. 


2601 Graybar Bld¢., 
New York, N. Y. 
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Sublimed 


Refined -- Commercial 


From the crude ground to the highest 
grade sublimed, there's a Stauffer 
sulphur to meet your every demand. 
You will appreciate the extra advan- 
tages of quick and speedy deliveries 
on your shipments. Refineries in Texas, 
New York and California insure 
a dependable source of supply on 
your future orders. Direct your re- 
quests to the nearest Stauffer Office 
listed below. 


autter 


Rives-Strong Bldg., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Freeport, Texas 
Carbide and Carbon Bldg¢., 
Chicago, Il. 
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The New 1923-3 


Chemical Guide-Book 


Contains — 


141 pages listing 1,257 
chemicals, in alphabetical 
order, with all their physi- 
cal and chemical proper- 
ties, all commercial uses, 
trade and scientific syno- 
nyms, formulas, tariff 
rates, odors, solubilities, 
boiling points, containers, 
and who makes and sells 
each. 


14 pages listing in geo- 
graphical order over 3,000 
names and addresses of 
manufacturers and distrib- 
utors of chemicals. This 
list is invaluable for mail- 
ings, for salesmen’s calls 
and for checking, and has 
been compiled from the 
very latest available infor- 
mation. 


41 pages listing the various 
containers, packing and 
shipping supplies used in 
the chemical and chemical 
consuming industries and 
who makes and sells each— 
and 74 pages of other sta- 
tistical information of 
interest to chemical and 
allied industries. 


Price 82.00 


(One dollar to Subscribers to 


CHEMICAL MARKETS) 
ADDRESS: 


CHEMICAL MARKETS, INc. 
25 Spruce Street 


NEW YORK 
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DIETHYL DIPHENYL UREA (Continued) 


Advance Sol & Chem Co, N Y 


DIETHYLENEGLYCOL 

CH20H.CH:0OH. Colorless, hygroscopic liq. Sp. gr. 1.132. Bar. 
244.5°C. Sol. alcohol, watér, ether. Uses—mir. diethyleneglycol 
dinitrate, glues, composition cork, parchment paper; in textile printing; 
as solvent for gums, resins. ames. cellulose ester lacquers and 
plastics; anti-freeze for automobiles, etc. Grades—tech. Cont.—drums 
(45, 90, 300, 1000 Ibs.); tank cars (6-8,000 gal.); cans (9 Ibs.). 
Tariff, 6c+ 30%. 


*Doe & Ingalls. Ince. 198 Milk st. Bostoy Hancock 8540 


Carbide & Carbon Chem Corp, N Y¥ 


DIETHYLENEGLYCOL MONOETHYLETHER 


CH20H.CH20CH2.CH20C2Hs. Colorless liq. Sol. alcohol, ether. 
Tses—mir. cellulose ester vi irnishes, plastics; as solvent. Grades—tech. 
Cont.- drums (5, 10, 55, 110 gal.). Tariff, 6c+30%. 


Carbide & Carbon Chem Corp, N Y Eastman Kodak Co, Rochester, N Y 


DIETHYLKETONE (Metacetone, 
pione) 

CzH;sCOC:Hs. Colorless, mobile liq., acetone like odor. Sp. gr. 0.814. 

B.P. 101°C. Sol. alcohol, a oo water. Uses—mfr. organic chemicals, 


intermediates; in medicine. Grades—tech. Cont. iron drums (5, 10, 
55, 110 gal.). Ship. reg., red label. 


Ethyl Propionyl, Pro- 


*Greeff & Co, Inc, R. W. 10 E 40th «t. VN Y Ashland 4-5765 


Lastman Kodak Co, Rochester, N Y 


DIETHYLMALATE 
CetiwOs. . Colortess ‘hq. .Sp.. gr. 3.124 (5°%C.).. BoP. 250°C. ‘Sab. 
alcohol, water. Uses—mir. lacquers. Cont.—drums (5, 10, 55, 110 
gal.). Tariff, 25%. 


Abbott Labs, No Chicago, Ill Bayer Co, Inc, Rensselaer, N \ 


DIETHYL-META-AMINOPHENOL 


CiHisON. Colorless cryst. M.P. 74°C. B.P. 276°C. 


: Uses—nifr. 
intermediates, dyes. Cont.—various kegs, and bbls. 


Tariff 7-+40% 


*du Pont de Nemours & Co, E I. Inc. Wilmington, Del 


DIETHYLPHTHALATE 


CeHa(COOC2HS):>. eee x almost odorless, oily liq., bitter taste. 
Sp. gr. 1.136 (15°C.). B.P. 296.1°C. Sol. alcohol, ether, petroleum 
ether, organic schanwie. Uses—solvent and fixative for perfumes; in- 
gredient of perfumes; substitute for camphor in celluloid; solvent for 
cellulose acetate ; oiling textile fabrics. Grades— pert; tech. (wide varia- 
tion in quality). Cont.—drums (100 Tbs.); carboys (50 Ibs.); bottles 
€1, 5, 10 Ibs.). Tariff, 70-+40%. 


Wilmington 5121 


*American-British Chem Sup Inc, 180 Madison av, N Y 
*Doe & Ingalls, Ine, 198 Milk st, Boston 

*Greeff & Co, Inc, R W, 10 E 40th st, N Y 

*Kay-Fries Chem, Inc, 180 Madison av. N Y 

Kessler Chem Corp, 405 Lexington av. N Y 


Ashland 14-2265 
Hancock 8540 
Ashland 4-5765 
Ashland 1-226% 
Vanderbilt 3-7390 


Arcadia Chem Corp, Brooklyn 
Berghausen Chem Co, Cincinnati, O 
Bush, Inc, Burton T, x Synfleur Scientific labs, 

Butcher Co, L H, RE Angeles Monticello, ae 
Dreyer, Inc, P R, N Y U_ S Industrial Alcohol Co, x Y 
Flora Aromatics te. Inc, N Y _ Dyk. & Co, N Y 

Florasynth. Labs, Inc, N Y Var-Lac-Oid Chem Co, N Y 
Fritsche Bros, Inc, N Y Wangler-Budd Co, Inc, N Y 
Givaudan-Delawanna, Inc, N Y 


DIETHYLSULFATE (Ethyl Sulfate) 
a eee ae liqg., peppermint odor. Sp. gr. 1.185. B.P. 
208°C. M.P. 24.5°C. Sol. alcohol, ether; insol. water. Uses—mfr. 
a Bf oy intermediates. Grades—tech. Cont.—drums (5, 10, 
55, 110 gal.). Ship. reg., red label. Tariff, 25%. 


* For full list products of these firms, sce Part I. 


Chemical Guide-Book 


Lemoine, Inc, Pierre, N Y 
Publicker, Inc, Philadelphia 


(211) 





(full size ) 
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iC be facts 
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is more effiei tand economieal 



























Grasselli Sodium 
Metasilicate has— 








Water Softening 
Properties 


(ase Es 


e 
Buffer Action 


Soap Enhancing 


METASILICOTE “Ws 


The specific advantages 























of these properties are 
clearly explained in this 
folder. . . . Send for it. 


GRASSELLI SODIUM METASILICATE is an economical deter- 
gent. It is a white, free-flowing, granular salt, completely and 
readily soluble in hot or cold water. Used to facilitate production 
in many fields. A few of them are: 


Oil Industry Textile Industry Creameries 
Paper Industry Automotive Industry Restaurants 
Electroplating Laundries Canneries 
Metal Industry Dairies Garages 
Paint Industry Bakeries 


Grasselli engineers may be of help in solving your cleaning 
problems. This service is available to you. 


T ii E as R A i E L L I ¢€ Hi E M I C A L ¢ OM P A N Y THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO., Adv Dept. 





CLEVELAND INCORPORATED OHIO 629 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
New York and Export Office: 350 Fifth Avenue Please send me, without obligation, your 
- Oct Set folder about Grasselli Sodium Metasilicate. 
Albany Charlotte Detroit New Orleans St. Louis 
Birmingham Chicago Milwaukee Philadelphia St. Paul Name 
Boston Cincinnati New Haven Pittsburgh - 
San Francisco, 584 Mission St. Los Angeles, 2260 E. 15th St. - 
Represented in Canada by CANADIAN INDUSTRIES, LTD., — 





Acids and Chemicals Division—Montreal and Toronto 


Address 


GRASSELLI GRADE | 


CA Standard Held High for 94-Years 
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Also 
THE COMPLETE 
LINE OF 
MALLINCKRODT 
REAGENTS 


Maximum limits of 
impurities printed on 
label. A.C.S. items in- 
dicated on label. 


AT THE 
MALLINCKRODT 
EXHIBIT 


SPECIAL MOVIES 
SHOWING HISTORY 
AND DEVELOP.- 
MENT OF ANES.- 
THESIA. 


TALKIE DESCRIB- 
ING RESEARCH 
AND PRODUCTS 
DEVELOPED 
SIMULTANEOUSLY 
SHOWN ON RE- 
VOLVING TABLE. 


UNUSUAL USES OF 
CHEMICALS IN 
INDUSTRY AND 

MEDICINE 


A_CENTURY 
OF PRISRESS 
AGO= 





You will be interested in the 
Aebirohred, EXHIBIT 


in the Hall of Science 
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HENOBAR 


THAT SPARKLES 


Mallinckrodt Phenobarbital and Phenobarbital Sodium are 
made by new processes developed in our own laboratories. 








The sparkling appearance of our Phenobarbital U.S.P., the 
clear solubility without residue, the high melting point,—all 
indicate greater purity than required by the U.S.P. 


And in Phenobarbital Sodium N.N.R., the same clear solubil- 
ity without residue, in alcohol or water, indicating the absence 


of harmful impurities .. . 


Are proofs of the superiority of these products; that recom- 
mend them to pharmaceutical and hospital users. 


A sample will be sent for examination. 


Other Hypnotics and Sedatives 


Ammonium Bromide 
Calcium Bromide 
Chloral Hydrate 
Lithium Bromide 
Paraldehyde 


Potassium Bromide 
Sodium Bromide 
Strontium Bromide 
Sulphon-Methane 
Sulphon-Ethyl-Methane 


CHEMICAL WORKS 
Makers of Fine Medicinal Chemicals 


Chemical Markets 


ST. LOUIS : CHICAGO : PHILADELPHIA : NEW YORK : TORONTO : MONTREAL 
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VOLUME XXXII 





NUMBER 6 


Control vs. Co-operation 


IME for consideration of 
the Industries’ Control 
Bill is given by the action 
of the Senate Finance Committee. 


For this we should be devoutly’ 


thankful since no such radical piece 
of legislation has been introduced 
into Congress in the past twenty 
years and its effects cannot but 
profoundly change the American 
business tradition of equal eco- 
nomic opportunity for all. Embark- 
ing upon so bold an experiment 
without more consideration of the 
industrial point of view is foolhardy 
when even the most theoretical 
reformer admits that it is our 
industries alone which have the 
resources and the courage neces- 
sary to restore prosperity. 


As passed by the House the Bill 
had several outstanding bad fea- 
tures. The proposed licensing would 
make it impossible to start a new 
business or add a new product 
without permission, and put into 
the hands of a single man the power 
of life and death over any business 
enterprise in the country. It would 


XXXII, 6 


force the unionization of all labor 
and enforce national hour-and-wage 
scales. If it accomplished its avowed 
purpose of raising prices and pay, 
it would render many American 
manufacturers vulnerable to dan- 
gerous attack from imported goods. 


A chance is given now to review 
these and other provisions of this 
revolutionary law; but there is no 
doubt in Washington that it will 
pass eventually and in a form that 
will force much closer co-operation 
between Government and Indus- 
try. In that event, the chemical 
industries are fortunate in having 
ready to hand a common organiza- 
tion. The Chemical Alliance, Inc., 
was originally organized at the 
insistence of Mr. Baruch to deal 
with the War Industries Board. Its 
charter has never been surrendered, 
and its organization in committees 
could quite simply be changed to 
represent the existing associations 
representing heavy chemicals, coal- 
tar synthetics, alkalies, alcohol, 
pharmaceuticals, fertilizers, and 
insecticides. 
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ACID 


he perfection of the 
electric furnace 
method of producing 
food grade Phosphoric 








and PHOSPHATES 
from the elean white heat and 


accurate control of 


Swann Research, con- 
stantly studying the 
needs of industry, 
searches fora better way 
of producing essen- 





Acid by Swann Re- 
search enabled whole 
. ° Accurate control, constant laboratory watchfulness, 
fields of industry to 


improve their products. 


The widespread acceptance of 
Swann Phosphoric Acid and 


Swann Phosphates comes from 
their essential purity which 
Swann’s production methods make 
possible. 








PARTIAL LIST OF SWANN 
PRODUCTS 


Phosphoric Acid 75% 

Phosphoric Acid 50°; 

Mono Sodium Phosphate 

Di Sodium Phosphate 

Tri Sodium Phosphate 

Sodium Acid Pyrophosphate 

Mono Ammonium Phosphate 

Di Ammonium Phosphate 

Mono Calcium Phosphate 
(H T Phosphate) 

Di Calcium Phosphate 

Tri Calcium Phosphate 
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assure phosphates that fit your needs precisely 





District Offices: 


tial materials more 
closely adapted to the 
products of industry. 


Today Manufacturers must look to- 
ward product improvement to increase 
desirability of their goods. Our re- 
search, development and manufactur- 
ing facilities are at your service. Call 
or write our nearest office. 


WANN 


CHEMICAL 
COMPANY 


Birmingham 


Division of THE SWANN CORPORATION 


CHARLOTTE 
DALLAS 


CINCINNATI 
SAINT LOUIS 





NEW YORK 
PITTSBURGH 
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Crooks, Cranks Jimmie Walker’s chemical 


and Grafters friend over in Brooklyn 

proposed to make other 
things than subway station tiling and the 
persuasive expert in fruit juice sterilization 
sold more stock certificates than apparatus. A 
chemist in Germany has been offering a de- 
coloring process for butter for which one at 
least American creamery paid thirty-five 
dollars to learn that the secret was activated 
carbon! Another genius has been recently 
trying to sell the chlorine makers an electro- 
lytic process for the home purification of water. 
The number of crooks, cranks, and petty graft- 
ers that are trying to put across some clever 
sort of chemical deal has been multiplied 
excessively during the past couple of years. 
Some are harmless fools; others are shrewd 
racketeers. At best they waste the time of 
executives and research directors: at worst 
they mulet the gullible publie out of many 
good dollars. Crazy or crooked they hurt 
legitimate chemical interests. 

It would be well if some organization would 
undertake to serve as a publie clearing house 
for information on these illegitimate schemes 
and schemers. The American Chemical So- 
ciety, the Institute of Chemists, or the Chem- 
ical Engineers, or the Association of Consult- 
ants might any of them properly undertake 
this work. 

We are collecting a file on these foolish- 
wicked chemical adventurers with the object 
of giving them some undesirable publicity, and 
our subscribers some entertaining and in- 
structive reading. We will welcome therefore 
any cases you can report—facts are essential, 
but we shall be glad to treat them in strictest 
confidence. 





Among the inner circle of the 
President’s advisers a certain 
peevishness is being displayed 
toward business which is not only unbecom- 
ing, but which reveals a mental attitude that 
is more than disconcerting. It seems that 
our industrial leaders have not been quick 
enough to take advantage of the great oppor- 
tunity to restore prosperity that Mr. Roose- 
velt’s stupendous effort has created. The 
slightest hesitancy to fall in with the Presi- 
dent’s proposals is taken as evidence of a 
cowardly and disloyal spirit of obstructionism. 
We cannot agree with this diagnosis and we 
protest that its implications are unjust. 

If business has hesitated it is due chiefly 
to certain inherent inconsistencies in the acts 
of the leader in Washington. No Rooseveltian 


Sic Semper 
Tyrannis 
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program has been announced—indeed, the 
President admits he is out “‘to try anything 
once” and to abandon it promptly if it fails 
to bring the desired results. This is surely a 
philosophy of action; but it is not the best 
method of winning the confidence of men who 
have habitually trained themselves to question 
the effects that flow from executive decisions. 
All things considered, the support Mr. Roose- 
velt has enjoyed is nothing less than miracu- 
lous. He has been faithfully followed down 
several new paths that lead dangerously to 
positions far:from traditional Americanism. 
There has been surprisingly little criticism 
and virtually no concerted opposition. This 
astonishing success ought not to delude his 
devoted retainers into the belief that the 
king can do no wrong. Nothing would so 
quickly raise antagonism as a return of the old 
Wilsonian tyranny that branded as treachery 
any honest question and outlawed as a 
menace to society any opponent. 


Domestic Prices Quite logically the first 
Adeunee price advances as we 
abandoned the gold 
standard, were largely imported materials. 
Immediate decline of the value of the dollar 
as expressed in foreign currencies and the un- 
certainty surrounding its future course forced 
importers to raise dollar quotations in this 
country. In the past month not only has this 
trend continued but several important chem- 
icals generally considered as being domestic 
items joined the upswing. 

The advance in acetate of lime one-quarter 
of a cent was immediately followed by a one- 
eighth cent advance in acetic acid quotations. 
Of greater surprise was the increase of 20 
cents per hundred pounds in disodium phos- 
phate—a weak spot in the price situation for 
many months. In line with the generally 
firmer levels in most of the potash salts, 
potassium chlorate was offered at a one- 
quarter cent advance; cyanide, five cents, and 
red prussiate, two and one-half cents, the last 
having been exceptionally weak for several 
months. Domestic tartaric acid producers 
announced a one-half cent increase, and all of 
the stearates strengthened as stearie acid 
went one-half cent higher. 

We know of no company that has made a 
practice of incorporating in its contract form 
any provision for increasing the price upon 
our abandonment of the gold standard. A 
number of companies, however, have had a 
“gold clause” reading that payment is to be in 
the equivalent of U.S. gold dollars, and others 
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have been adopting these terms, although 
there is good legal opinion that such a restric- 
tion would be unenforceable or might furnish 
a valid reason for cancellation in event of 
serious inflation. 

Quite likely chemical price advances will 
not be as numerous or as marked as in other 
industries. The Journal of Commerce’s weekly 
index of prices shows a chemical advance of 
1.3 points in the period between March 4 and 
May 13. This is very modest when com- 
parison is made with grain, 22.1 points; tex- 
tiles, 12 points; foods, 7.9; paint materials, 
8.8. Spot prices of many chemicals will be 
advanced before fall, if the present improve- 
ment in business persists and further infla- 
tionary policies are adopted. In most in- 
stances such advances will be but the fore- 
runner of higher contract prices for 1934. 


The New Whatever has become of our 
Competition boasted American shrewd- 
ness? Here we are solemnly 


embarking in a business we know little about; 
which is admittedly highly hazardous; and 
for a stake that represents normally about a 
nickel in a dollar’s worth of our trade. 

That is what this juggling of the dollar and 
haggling with the tariff means. For five per 
cent. of our national business we are gambling 
with the security of our currency and the only 
means at our command to maintain the Amer- 
ican standard of living. 

As a sensible straight-forward business 
proposition, this is lunacy compared with the 
revaluation of the dollar at say 75 per cent. of 
its old gold value (in order to raise prices) and 
the imposition of a flexible super tariff based 
on the amount of the currency depreciation of 
the country exporting (in order to protect our 
own dollar and our domestic products). Then 
we might go to work cutting down our pro- 
duction capacities of everything from locomo- 
tives and wheat to pins and peanuts and 
intensively cultivating the largest and the 
richest in the world. 


A New Crop It has been commonly noted 
of Issues for several years that the 
line of demarcation between 

our major political parties is very faint, and 
this lack of sharp division on questions of 
national policy has contributed to our political 
woes. For without clean-cut issues the in- 
terest of the voters lags and their elected repre- 
sentatives escape responsibility. The bloc 
system and the power of organized minorities 
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are symptoms of this vital failure in the two- 
party political scheme. 

But a change is due, and Mr. Roosevelt’s 
Administration promises to be of a character 
that will grow a much needed crop of new 
issues. It is too early to forecast the harvest; 
but some of the seedling issues are already 
sprouting. 

Two old questions are already raised: the 
historic struggle for power between the execu- 
tive and the legislative branches of the govern- 
ment and the old battle between gold and/or 
paper-silver currency. The fundamental switch 
from an agricultural to an industrial nation is 
already past-due as a new basis for much of 
our domestic policy and more of our foreign 
policy, and so as a foundation for a sounder, 
more modern political alignment. These 
changes will be interesting to watch, and at the 
outset it is significant that the President by 
word and deed repudiates every tenet of his 
party (with the questionable exception of the 
tariff) as laid down by Thomas Jefferson. 


Quotation Marks 


Control of the inflation program is the most neces- 
sary factor, from the standpoint of safeguarding the 
future of the country. If this is supplied, inflation 
may move forward rather steadily, instead of violently, 
thus giving buyers and sellers an opportunity to ad- 
just themselves gradually to the new conditions. 
That would be the most desirable situation.—Class 
& Industrial Marketing. 


Forty-four per cent. of British factory production is 
from firms employing less than 200 persons.—A ustin 
Hopkinson. 

Against the awful and fearful picture of 10,483 bank 
failures in the United States during the last twelve 
years, involving a total deposit of just a shade under 
five billion dollars, England and Canada show not a 
single bank failure since 1915.—The Paper Industry. 





Fifteen Years Ago 
From our issues of June, 1918 


Baugh Chemical Co. wins verdict for $139,433, awarded 
against Davison Chemical Co. for failure to deliver sulfuric acid 
under contract. 

International Nickel Co. reports net profits of $10,129,988 for 
the year ended March 31. 

H. Koppers Co. awarded contract by Jones and Laughlin 
Steel Co. for the construction of a by-product coke plant of 300 
ovens, with a carbonizing capacity of approximately 2,000,000 
tons per year. 

National Aniline announce first shipment of alizarine red, this 
industry formerly being under German control. 

Chemist discovers new process for making glycerin by fermen- 
tation of blackstrap molasses. 

Du Ponts establish 18 Fellowships and 33 Scholarships at 
leading colleges to aid students in chemistry. 
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By Lloyd Kitchel 


NOWLEDGE about cellulose is accumulating 
rapidly and much has been learned recently 
about how to treat it so that its better qualities 

can be used to advantage. Some of its well-hidden 
secrets have been disclosed and new uses for it are being 
found continually. 

Cellulose appears in all vegetable fibres: in cotton, 
trees, grass, sugar cane, leaves. It is found in its highest 
purity in cotton fibre so cotton has played a leading role 
in the new cellulose-compound industry. During the 
arly stage of discovery and through the period of 
experiments, long staple cotton was the source from 
which the research chemist, and later the manufacturer 
of new compounds, obtained cellulose. 

As processes were developed for making explosives, 
lacquers, rayon, celluloid, and other products from 
cellulose, it became necessary to find cheaper cotton 
cellulose which would retain all the quality advantages 
of long staple cotton. Cotton linters thus came into 
prominence. They are the short fibres left on the seed 
after the long fibres have been removed by ginning. 
Short, dark colored, they resemble true cotton only 
slightly, yet they are as pure cellulose as their longer- 
fibred brothers. 

Before the cotton seed can be crushed for the removal 
of oil, the short fibres (linters) still clinging to them must 
be removed. Their presence would cause absorption of 
the oil during pressing and thus lower the oil yield. To 
effect this removal, the seeds are passed first through a 
cleaning apparatus which removes the “‘field trash’”’ such 
as sand, leaves and pieces of the cotton boll. Travelling 
in conveyors, the seed then goes to the linter machine 
which is somewhat like a gin. It enters the top of the 
machine and passes through a row of dise saws, set 
closely together, revolving at high speed. Usually a 
“first cut” of fibres is taken off and the seed is passed on 
to another machine where a ‘‘second cut” is made. But 
in some mills all the fibres to be removed are taken off 
in one cut, known as ‘“‘mill run.”’ 

The quantity of linters “cut” per ton of seed is regu- 
lated by various adjustments to the machine. In the 
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Advance abstract of ‘‘Hercules Chemical Cotton’. Photos courtesy Hercules Research 
Laboratory. 
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cotton linters 





Cellulose fibre, high 
magnification 
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“first cut”’ stage, the seed passes through the machine 
rapidly and only the longer fibres are removed. In 


“ee ” 


producing ‘‘second cuts,” the seed remains in the 
machine longer and more of the fibres are taken off. 
As might be expected, these fibres are shorter than 
those removed in other “cuts”. The linters emerge 
from the machine onto a condensing roll and are ready 
for baling, while the seed coming out of the bottom of 
the machine passes through conveyors to subsequent 
milling operations. 

‘First cuts,’’ because the fibres are longer, can be 
garnetted or carded and consequently used in up- 
holstery and mattresses. They are also utilized in 
spinning, replacing the lower grades of cotton. For 
these reasons, they demand a higher price than that of 
other ‘‘cuts.”’ 

“Second cuts,” cheaper than ‘‘first cuts’? or ‘mill 
runs,” but as high in cellulose content, offer an 
attractive saving to the cellulose-compound industry. 
From a quality standpoint, “second cuts’ have an 
advantage in that most of the field trash comes out 
with the longer fibres of the other ‘“‘cut.”’ 


, 


Proper Type Cotton Linters 


The selection of the proper type of cotton linters for 
the manufacture of any given quality of finished 
chemical cotton is of extreme importance. Second 
cut linters are used chiefly; however, careful inspection 
The difference in quality of lots of 
second cut linters produced at different oil mills is 
often considerable. This lack of uniformity of quality 
results from a number of different causes. First, the 
condition of the seed received by the oil mill, for seed 
containing a high percentage of field trash will produce 
a dirty linter, even though some of the contaminating 
material is removed by mechanical devices. Second, 
the condition and type of machinery in use at the oil 
mill will have a pronounced effect on quality. A mill 
equipped with modern seed cleaning apparatus and 
finely adjusted and correctly operated linter machines 
will produce a decidedly better quality linter than a 
mill not so equipped. All these points have to be 
watched and taken into consideration in the physical 
examination of linters. 

Trained men visit all parts of the south, familiariz- 
ing themselves with conditions under which the cotton 
is grown in each section, visiting oil mills and observ- 
With knowledge of the 
special problems of manufacturing chemical cotton, 
they select linters most suited for any particular 
requirement. But even such an exhaustive study of 
the linters does not prove conclusively that they are 
satisfactory. Often there exists an inferiority not 
visible to the eye. For instance, linters are sometimes 
produced from improperly stored seed. This condi- 
tion cannot always be observed but the cellulose may 
have been damaged by it. To bring to light any such 
hidden defect, samples of all lots are submitted to the 
plant laboratory as a matter of routine practice. 


is necessary. 


ing operating conditions. 
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At the laboratory, the linters are purified, bleached, 
and the finished chemical cotton analyzed. In addi- 
tion to regular cellulose analyses, special tests are 
made which indicate its fitness for use in any par- 
ticular industry. For example, if a particular lot is to 
be used for making chemical cotton for the cellulose 
acetate industry, acetylations are carried out and 
solutions made which are carefully examined. In 
other cases the chemical cotton is nitrated and solu- 
tions of nitrocellulose made and observed. Cupram- 
monium and viscose solutions are made when linters 
are being selected which will eventually go to indus- 
tries using these two processes. All these various 
types of solutions are examined for color, clarity, 
solubility, and a microscopic study is included. 


Description of Operation 


Cotton linters are purified, bleached, and made 
ready for subsequent drying if the product is to be 
shipped in loose form, or to sheeting if the product is 
to be put up in the form of pulp sheets. Each purifica- 
tion unit consists of a digester (kier), wash tub, two 
bleach tubs, storage tanks and blending equipment. 
Serving these units also are all the necessary tanks for 
the cooking and various bleaching solutions. 

To begin with, the exact quantity of linters to be 
used in a bateh for one unit is weighed. The bales 
are opened and the linters fed to a machine which pulls 
them apart and separates out foreign material. At 
the end of this machine further separation of heavy 
foreign particles occurs when the linters are picked up 
by air and blown to the top of the purification build- 
ing. Here the air used to convey the cotton is sepa- 
rated from it, taking with it light dust and fine 
particles of objectionable nature, while the cotton 
drops into a conveyor running above the series of 
digesters. Into this conveyor is also introduced the 
cooking solution which has previously been weighed, 
analyzed, and heated to the boiling point. Thus, at 
the time of entering the digester, the cotton is well 
picked apart and thoroughly wetted by 
intimate mixing with the hot solution. 

In the digester the air is first displaced and then 
the “cooking” period commences. The cotton is 
“cooked,” pressure and time depending on the quality 
of finished product desired. 


means of 


“Cooking” conditions as 
well as strength of the solution are carefully con- 
trolled so that, besides producing a clean product, the 
viscosity of the cotton when dissolved in a standard 
cuprammonium solution may come within the desired 
range. At the end of the cooking the mass is dropped 
into a wash tank and washed with pure water until 
free from all chemicals. 

Purified and free from all oil and waxes, the cotton 
is dropped by gravity to the bleach tub. Further 
washing takes place here, and then the stock is 
bleached and receives other washing and finishing 
treatments. Temperatures and the time of each 
treatment are carefully controlled. All chemical solu- 
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tions are tested before using and every precaution is 
taken to see that no attack is made on the cellulose 
which would cause unnecessary deterioration. Excel- 
lent agitation or mixing is provided for in this opera- 
tion so that uniform treatment is assured. After this 
operation the cotton flows into a storage tank. A 
complete analysis is made at this point and if found 
satisfactory in every respect, the cotton passes on to 
the cotton drying department or, if it is being made 
for use in viscose rayon, it gces to the cotton sheeting 
department. 


Cotton Drying Department 


The cotton is pumped over a series of riffles such as 
precede a fine paper machine and passes through a 
squeeze roll which wrings out excess water to about 
fifty per cent. moisture content. From here it enters 
a picker which pulls the cotton apart thoroughly so 
that lumps are eliminated, thereby permitting uniform 
drying. The segregated cotton now falls on a travel- 
ling apron which earries it through the dryer, a long, 
enclosed tunnel equipped with steam coils and fans 
which pass hot air through the cotton and evaporate 
the moisture. At the end of the dryer, conveyors pick 
the stock up and earry it to the balers where it is 
compressed and wrapped for shipment. 


Cotton Sheeting Department 


For viscose rayon, chemical cotton is produced in 
sheet form. On completion of purification and bleach- 
ing, the cotton is pumped to the sheeting department. 
Here, with other similarly accepted ‘‘cooks,”’ it enters 
an elaborate continuous blending system which mixes 
them thoroughly in a series of large tanks, from the 
last one of which enough cotton is withdrawn at 
regular intervals to fill the beaters. Each tank in the 
series from the last to the first is replaced from the 
preceding tank by this small amount. Obviously, the 
finished product from such a systematic operation is 
extremely uniform. 

The cotton finally enters a beater which is especially 
equipped so that the stock is brushed out. From the 
beater, the cotton passes through a refining engine 
which makes it suitable for the paper machine. This 
modern paper machine is equipped with a Four- 
drinier wire, on which the sheet is formed and then 
passed over the dryer rolls. The temperature of the 
rolls is kept low, so that the cellulose will not be 
harmed. The mechanism for the accurate control of 
moisture content in the finished sheet is an important 
feature of this machine. Sheets are cut according to 
the size required by each customer, though the thick- 
ness of the sheet has become standardized at about 
.04 inch. 


Quality 


Each industry using chemical cotton has problems 
of its own which make certain special specifications 
necessary. Therefore, no one type can be produced 
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suitable for all Because of this condition, 
special qualifications are established based on exten- 
sive study to produce the most suitable type of cotton 
for any given operation. Once each type is developed, 
strict control of process steps makes possible the 
absolute standard of quality and uniformity desired. 
Regardless of purpose, certain fundamental points 
of quality are essential. 


users. 


The cotton must be clean 
and of good white color, for these are important 
factors in the clarity and color of almost all chemical 
made from This and this 
cleanliness must be obtained without deterioration of 
the cellulose itself, for such degradation would affect 
not only color of solutions but strength and perma- 
nence of finished products, such as film, threads, ete. 

One exact specification (common to nearly all users 
of chemical cotton) is the viscosity of the cotton when 


solutions cotton. eolor 


dissolved in a standard cuprammonium solution. This 
variation in viscosity differentiates the grades pro- 
duced; the each 
instance and kept within the narrowest possible limits. 


desired range is established in 
As a result of this careful control, all shipments of any 
one grade are uniformly the same in viscosity range 
as well as in other respects. 

It is difficult to set down a list of specifications 
beeause of the many different grades produced and 
the special different industries. 
experience in producing different types for diversified 
consumers makes it possible, however, to set up 
specifications which will meet particular problems. 
Nevertheless, to give a general idea of what such guar- 
anteed specifications will contain, there is shown 


requirements of 


below a typical analysis of a low viscosity type used 
generally in the manufacture of celluloid. 
Alpha cellulose 

Viscosity (Hercules method) 


98.50% 


15 seconds 


Soda soluble. . ae. 3.50% 
Copper number (Marquerol). Se 25 
Asly. . «.. OS”; 
Sulphuric acid insol. 15% 
Ether extract ee 10% 
Colores. ..<4 Sea nae est ro any 1.0 


Typical Viscosity Ranges 


Regardless of special specifications, the viscosity 
range for one type will be the same as for another type, 
if the same viscosity is required. The following 
standard viscosity ranges have been established. 


Type Viscosity 

5. second. . . &t6 9 seconds in % concentration 
10 ney Ware aee oe 10 to 15 al vege x 

30 Bm rierd a rete 26 to 49 bs “ 

50 eT orken 50 to 100 

Ing °° i ‘ 101 to 200 

Zo =“ 201 to 400 

soo CS 401 to 600 

SOO Cia. 601 to 1,000 

D (unbleached).........150 + seconds in 45 concentration. 


Viscosity in a standard cuprammonium solution is 
one of the items to be considered in deciding the 
proper grade of chemical cotton to use in the manufac- 
ture of any product of the cellulose com pound indus- 
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try. 


This is especially important in the manufacture 
of nitrocellulose products where a definite relationship 
can be established between the viscosity of the chem- 
ical cotton and the viscosity of the resulting nitro- 


cellulose. If nitrating conditions, such as acid mix- 
ture, time, and temperature are constant, a decrease 
in the initial viscosity of the chemical cotton will 
result in a proportionate decrease in nitrocellulose 
viscosity. 

Viscosity reduction must take place in one of three 
places: in the preparation of the chemical cotton; 
nitration; or during the purification and 
stabilization of the nitrocellulose. In any case reduc- 
tion of viscosity is accomplished by using higher 
temperature, longer treatments, or stronger chemical 
solutions. When such procedure is followed in the 
nitrating process (especially if it is carried to an 
extreme), lower yields of nitrocellulose will result. 
But if nitrating temperatures are too low and other 
conditions too mild, non-uniform nitration will result. 
Therefore, a medium course must be followed. The 
manufacturer of nitrocellulose products has a wide 


during 


range of viscosities to choose from, commencing as 
low as three seconds and running up to 1,000 seconds 
or higher in the case of unbleached chemical cotton 
for dynamite manufacture. A suitable range of 
viscosities can be established which will suit most 
perfectly individual requirements. 


Celluloid 


In the celluloid industry, the use of a chemical 
cotton with a viscosity of between 10 and 20 seconds 
has become practically universal standard practice, 
though in the past year a number of consumers have 
changed to a higher range around 30 seconds. Either 
type is especially suitable and will produce a clear 
sheet of celluloid such as is required in making non- 
shatterable glass. Cotton absolutely free from haze- 
producing impurities is essential in this work and also 
in the production of the delicate pastel shades where 
depth and brilliance of color can only be imparted 
when the celluloid is clear and free from color. These 
viscosity ranges allow high enough temperatures in 
nitrating to obtain complete nitration and still retain 
the strength and plasticity of high grade celluloid. At 
the same time satisfactory yields can be procured so 
that even deeply colored and pigmented stock (where 
clarity is not as important) can be made in the most 
economical manner. 

The physical as well as the chemical condition of 
chemical cotton plays a most important part in getting 
these optimum results; that is, highest possible qual- 
ity of finished product plus good manufacturing 
yields. Special importance is attached to color which 
must be very white and clean, an indication of ex- 
tremely pure cellulose. This property influences 
directly the color and clarity of the celluloid and it is 
obtained without damage to the alpha cellulose or 
without any increase in the hemi-cellulose content. 
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The viscosity range used in making film has not 
been nearly so standardized as in celluloid. Some 
manufacturers use a high viscosity cotton and reduce 
it by means of nitrating at fairly high temperatures 
and sufficient boiling and stabilizing treatment. By 
far the largest number, however, use a medium or 
fairly low viscosity and find the-resulting product 
sufficiently plastic and tough to meet the most exact- 
ing projection tests. Film strength is closely related 
to nitrocellulose viscosity. A high nitrocellulose vis- 
cosity is desirable because of strength, while a low 
nitrocellulose viscosity permits economies in the 
amount of solvents used. Thus a compromise is 
necessary. 

When a high viscosity chemical cotton is used and 
consequently drastic nitrating conditions are em- 
ployed to reduce the viscosity to the desired point, 
the nature of the process will iron out any non- 
uniformities in the chemical cotton. Where a lower 
viscosity chemical cotton is employed, however, and 
the nitrating conditions are less severe, the cotton 
must be extremely uniform, because under such mild 
treatment any slight non-uniformity will become more 
pronounced. 


Lacquers 


Since the viscosity of all nitrocotton used in the 
manufacture of lacquers is reduced in operations sub- 
sequent to nitration, the initial viscosity depends 
entirely on the manufacturers’ methods. Knowing 
these conditions, a cotton can be supplied which will 
give the greatest efficiency, the highest yields, and the 
most satisfactory product. Uniformity of the chem- 
ical cotton, once the proper type has been decided on, 
is of course essential to smooth, efficient operation. 
Although most lacquers are heavily pigmented and 
therefore the color of the chemical cotton would seem 
to be of no great importance, it should be absolutely 
uniform so that colors can always be matched. 


Dope for Artificial Leather 


In the manufacture of dope for artificial leather, no 
standard range of viscosity has been adopted, because 
conditions in different plants vary widely. The type 
and strength of solvents used, the method of applying 
the dope to the fabric, and the quality of finished 
product desired—all influence the choice. One factor, 
however, is important to any operation and that is 
uniformity. 


Cellulose Acetate Products 


In discussing nitrocellulose, it was pointed out that 
a definite relationship exists between the viscosity of 
the chemical cotton and the viscosity of the resulting 
nitrocellulose. Cellulose acetate viscosities are not 
nearly so closely dependent on the original viscosity 


of the cotton. For this reason the viscosity range of 
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any given grade does not serve so nearly as a means 
of operating control as in making nitrocellulose. <A 
wide series of different viscosity ranges are being 
supplied depending, of course, on conditions at various 
plants. Low and medium viscosity cottons are, 
perhaps, better suited to the production of cellulose 
acetate because of the greater cleanliness and higher 
degree of purity which are obtained in these ranges. 

However, the physical condition of the cotton is 
most important. Particular care, for instance, is 
taken not only in controlling the final moisture con- 
tent but also in the method by which the cotton is 
dried. Automatic controls for maintaining even and 
uniform low temperature drying are installed on all 
dryers. 


Cuprammonium Silk 


For manufacturers of cuprammonium silk, uni- 
formity and exact viscosity of chemical cotton are of 
particular importance. This is obvious, since the 
cotton is to be dissolved in the same type of solution 
as is used in determining its viscosity. Freedom from 
all foreign impurities is especially important because 
the filtration of cuprammonium solutions is more 
difficult than in the case of other cellulose solutions. 
Cotton cloth or cotton batting, which are ideal as 
filtering media in other processes, are useless here 
because of the action of the cuprammonium solution 
on such materials. Cleanliness and uniform viscosity 
are two points which are stressed in producing chem- 
ical cotton for this industry. The physical, as well as 
the chemical, condition of the fibres must be such 
that the whole mass is easily dispersed. 


Viscose Rayon and Transparent Cellulose 


For the manufacturers of viscose rayon or transpar- 
ent cellulose made by the viscose process, most pro- 
ducers are equipped to handle only sheeted pulp. As 
far as chemical specifications are concerned, only one 
type is regularly furnished 
standard throughout the 
analysis of this is as follows: 


a type which has become 
industry. <A_ typical 


Alpha cellulose . 98.75°> minimum 


Viscosity (cuprammonium ) I3 seconds 
Soda soluble. . 2.75% maximum 
AAR... : O8% 

Ether extract. .09% 

Sulfurie acid insoluble 10% si 

Iron (Fe) OO1IS™ 


Copper No. (Marquero') "3 25 7 
Thickness of sheet... . coe 040 

In the viscose process, sheeted chemical cotton is 
generally used in conjunction with sulfite wood pulp. 
By far the most producers are using from 40% to 50% 
cotton and 50% to 60% wood pulp, though in some 
places higher percentages of cotton are employed. 
The size of the sheets is cut to the customer’s specifica- 
tion, but it should be borne in mind that cotton sheets 
shrink more in the caustic steeping operation than do 
wood pulp sheets. This difference, therefore, must 


inches 
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be compensated by using cotton sheets of a larger 
size than wood pulp so that, at the end of the steeping 
operation and before pressing, both cotton and wood 
will have shrunk to the same size. The correct size 
of cotton sheet to use depends upon the type of wood 
pulp with which it is to be mixed. Generally speaking, 
however, a sheet 8% longer and 7% wider will be 
satisfactory. 

Formerly wood pulp alone was used in making 
rayon, but in the past few years (when quality of yarn 
has become more and more important) cotton pulp 
has been included. Now sheeted chemical cotton is 
being used in more than eighty per cent. of all viscose 
rayon produced in the United States. From a quality 
viewpoint, cotton unquestionably aids in producing a 
better yarn because an increase in elongation and 
strength and an improvement in the color of the yarn 
are definitely obtained. It is natural to expect that 
such improvements should be attained when it is con- 
sidered that cotton cellulose (to begin with) is a much 
purer cellulose than that of wood. 

Because of this original high degree of purity, 
cotton cellulose can be prepared for the viscose indus- 
try by mild treatments which leave it unharmed 
practically with its original strength and structure. 
Wood, on the other hand, must undergo drastic treat- 
ment to make it suitable for use. Even then it con- 
tains a high percentage of hemi-cellulose which finds 
its way into the finished yarn. High alpha cellulose 
content in sheeted chemical cotton permits economies 
in the quantity of caustic soda consumed because 
there is less contamination of the caustie with hemi- 
cellulose. 


Paper Making 


Both loose and sheeted chemical cotton are used in 
the manufacture of paper. They both are clean and 
very white and thus lend themselves admirably to 
high-grade paper making. When used in place of 
rags, this cotton pulp eliminates all the expense of rag 
sorting. Its freedom from metal or rubber does away 
with one source of trouble which is ever present when 
rags are employed. Like “half stuff,” it is ready for 
the beaters with no preliminary work to be done on 
it. It is best suited for use in non-strength papers 
such as blotting, book and papeteries. 


Algerian Phosphate Production 


For January, 1933, phosphate production in Algeria totalled 
13,300 metric tons as compared with 53,800 tons December, 1932. 
January exports exceeded production by 26,000 tons. It is 
reported in Algeria that Cie. des Phosphates de Constantine 
and Cie. des Phosphate et du Chemin de Fer de Gafsa are to 
combine in the near future. If so, it would bring together the 
two leading commercial producers in North Africa. Constantine 
produced practically all of the 571,000 tons of phosphate mined 
in Algeria during 1932, although some shipments were made by 
others from stocks. Gafsa, leading producer in Tunisia, ac- 
counted for almost 70 per cent. of the 1,623,000 tons exported 
from that country during 1932. 
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Disabling Injuries, 1932, Chemioal Industry, by Industrial Groups. 

















| laver- | NO. DISABLING INJURIES NUMBER OF DAYS LOST INJURY 
No. of |MAD- | age RATES 
INDUSTRIAL Hours Death Death See cates ae 
eee Worked Number & rere. Temp- a wwe. Temp- Fre- | Sev- 
trial of - TOTAL Par- TOTAL 
GROUP (Thou- Pern. orary Pern. orary que- | er- 
Units sands) Emp- Total tial Total tial 4 
loyees ota ney ty 
ALL GROUPS 266 174,908 74,460 41 114 1,687 1,842 246,000 61,357 28,624 335,981 10.53 1.92 
Carbon Products 10 5,225 2,604 0 2 12 14 O 2,250 162 2,412> 2.68 46 
Industrial Gases 12 2,045 854 } 0 7 8 6,000 0 259 6,259 3.91 3.06 
Aoid Manufacturing 15 16,995 5,043 3 15 66 84 18,000 3,854 1,310 23,164 4.94 1.36 
Dye Manufacturing 7 9,877 4,263 6 7 64 77 36,000 3,045 1,334 40,379 7.80 4.09 
Paint and Varnish Manu- 
facturing 27 225142 10,167 1 4 186 191 6,000 1,650 3,953 11,203 8.63 51 
Explosives Manufacturing 25 13,307 6,353 13 2 125 140 78,000 360 2,060 80,420 10.52 6.04 
Chlorine and Alkali Manu- 
faotur ing 8 5 ,256 2,202 2 3 52 57 12,000 1,460 1,550 15,010 10.84 2.86 
Pharmaceutioal and Fine 
Chemical Manufacturing 19 10,207 4,530 4 6 148 158 24,000 2,444 1,183 27,627 15.48 2.71 
Soap Manufacturing 19 23,072 9,845 4 28 346 378 24,000 13,570 5,028 42,598 16.38 1.85 
Vegetable 011 Manufacturing 24 4,636 1,644 fe) uf 98 105 0 10,688 1,437 12,125 22.65 2.61 
Coal Tar Distillers 14 1,197 452 0 Oo 29 29 0 0 307 307 24.23 226 
Salt Manufacturing 11 3,928 1,541 0 4 128 132 0 3,100 1,952 §,052 33.60 1.29 
Fertilizer Manufacturing 8 1,387 467 (0) 0 46 46 (0) O 1,420 1,420 38.75 1.20 
Not Otherwise Classified 67 55,834 24,396 7 36 381 424 42,000 18,936 7,069 68 ,005 7.59 1.22 





Lower Accident Tolls 


in the 


Chemieal 


Industry 


1932 Report of the National Safety Council 


HEMICAL plants made a further reduction dur- 
ing 1932 in the frequency of disabling injuries, 
but had the worst experience of recent years in 

severity. The 1932 frequency rate is 14 per cent. 
below 1931, but the 1932 severity rate is 16 per cent. 
above 1931. A pronounced increase in the number of 
fatalities accounts for the unfavorable 1932 severity 
rate. Table II shows that the fatality index of the 
chemical industry has risen in each of the last four 
years and is now higher than in 1926. Permanent 
partial disabilities and temporary injuries, on the con- 
trary, dropped both in frequency and severity. 

The 1932 experience of chemical plants is similar to 
the records in several other industries whose figures 
have been compiled at this date. Severity rates in- 
creased from 1931 to 1932 in electric railway organiza- 
tions, automobile plants, and paper and pulp mills, 
whereas frequency rates in these important industries 
declined. The records of the construction, rubber, 
clay products, and printing and publishing industries, 
however, show improvement in both injury rates. 

All reporting chemical plants averaged 10.53 in 
frequency and 1.92 in severity for 1932. These rates 
are based on the records of 266 establishments, whose 
employees worked almost 175,000,000 man-hours dur- 
ing the year. While the number of reported units is 
the largest in the history of the chemical industry, the 
exposure is somewhat below 1931. The change in the 
accident experience of the industry from 1931 to 1932 
is more reliable than in earlier years because it is based 
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on the records of more companies than reported for 
any previous two-year period. 

Considering the records in various branches of the 
industry, manufacturers of carbon products had the 
lowest frequency rate, 2.68; and coal tar distillation 
plants had the lowest severity rate, 0.26. The average 
frequency rate was highest among manufacturers of 
fertilizers, 38.75; and the highest average severity, 
6.04, occurred among explosives manufacturers. Table 
on this page shows considerable room for improvement 
in frequency among coal tar distillers, manufacturers 
of salt, and plants producing vegetable oils. 

Severity rates were particularly high in dye plants, 
chlorine and alkali manufacturing establishments and 
among makers of industrial gases, pharmaceuticals 


‘and fine chemicals, and vegetable oils. These high 


severity rates raise the average severity rate for the 
industry considerably above the rates for rubber, 
meat packing, glass and automobile plants. The 
frequency rate for all chemical plants, however, com- 
pares favorably with rates in these industries. 

Large plants had the best 1932 frequency records 
but small ones excelled in severity, as shown in the 
following tabulation: 

Frequency Severity 
Large Units. ae ie 11.36 2.19 
Small Units... rei & pies 16.66 1.30 


The difference in rates of large and small plants is 
especially marked in some branches of the industry; 
small acid plants, for example, averaged 12.77 in 
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Index Numbers of Acoidental Injury Rates, 
by Severity of Injury, Chemical Industry* 









































FREQUENCY agg yer es RATE INDEX 
Year — Perm. | Tem- ow Pern. | Tem- 
Par- po- TOTAL Par- | po~ TOTAL 
Perm. Perm. 
Senet tial | rary Total tial | rary 
1926 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1927 83.9 68.9 93.6 92.0 %83.9 83.3 95.4 84.9 
1928 102.5 68.9 86.6 85.6 102.5 65.0 88.6 90.7 
1929 68.3 77.5 78.6 78.1 68.3 63.3 82.3 69.5 
1930 72.6 100.0 67.2 68.3 72.6 122.9 66.5 82.7 
1931 90.8 73.3 49.3 50.5 90.8 80.2 53.8 79.6 
1932 126.0 67.0 41.9 43.5 126.0 57.8 47.8 92.3 
Table II 


frequency and 2.84 in severity, against 4.94 and 1.13 
in large plants. Reporting companies should compare 
their 1932 rates with the averages for their size group, 
and in addition, with the averages for their entire 
classification. 

The wide differences in individual injury rates in the 
various groups show the opportunities for better 
safety records. Frequency rates in soap works, for 
example, vary from 3.90 to over 28.00, and severity 
rates from 0.003 to 4.70. It would seem that a reason- 
able standard of attainment for those with the high 


















































rates is 16.38 for frequency and 1.85 for severity—the 
average rates for all plants in this group. 
uiton Index Numbers of Acoidental [njury 
eaee Rates, Chemioal Industry 
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The three-year record of each reporter is shown in 
the detailed tables whenever it is available. If a 
company’s rates show a tendency to increase, or 
indicate no progress during this period, a new investi- 
gation of plant hazards should certainly be made. 
Likewise, if an organization has made substantial 
reductions in frequency but severity continued high, 
a logical conclusion is that minor hazards have been 
eliminated but some serious ones remain to be deter- 
mined and corrected. Special attention to the 
accident situation in each plant is important at this 
time because, in the event of a pick-up in business, it 
will very likely become more difficult to maintain a 
good record or to improve a poor one. 

Companies reporting industrial injury rates for this 
pamphlet do not supply information on the causes of 
the accidents producing the injuries. In the absence 
of such data the following table is given, covering 
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compensated injuries in chemical manufacturing of 
New York State for the year ended June 30, 1930. 


The table was prepared by the New York State 
Department of Labor. 
De ath 
Total and 
Number Per- Per- 
of = manent manent Tem- 
Reported Causes Cases Total’ Partial porary 
All causes 1,457 30 312 °1,115 
Handling objects 471 I (i) 393 
Using hand tools 59 0 19 10 
Falls of workers to a different 
level... 134 6 28 100 
Falls of workers on the same level 140 1 23 116 
Machinery, prime movers, etc.. 145 1 65 76 
Elevators, hoists, and conveyors 48 2 19 27 
Vehicles. .. 48 2 14 32 
Falling objects. . 55 3 10 42 
Electricity, explosives, heat, ete. 105 4) 11 85 
Harmful substances. . . 162 2 23 137 
Stepping on and striking objects 37 0 6 31 
Other or indefinite. . 53 0 17 36 


HONOR ROLL FOR 1932 


Acid Manufacturing 
Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co. Greenwich plant, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, made the largest improvement in frequency from 
1930 to 1982 among small plants —79 per cent.; also in severity 
60 per cent. 
Manufacture of Carbon Products 
Union Carbide Co. The Fremont, Ohio plant of the National 
Carbon Company, a subsidiary, worked more hours without a 
disabling injury than any other large unit in this group —439,000. 
Also, it has reduced both injury rates 100 per cent. since 1930. 
The Cleveland, Ohio plant, also of the National Carbon Company, 
had the largest exposure without a disabling injury among small 
plants— 260,000 man-hours. 
Chlorine and Alkali Manufacturing 
Niagara Alkali Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. Best 1932 record 
443,000 man-hours without a disabling injury 
reduction since 1930. 
Coal Tar Distillers 
American Tar Products Co. 
the best 


100 per cent. 


Carrollville, Wisconsin plant has 
1932 record among large plants—42,000 man-hours 
without a disabling injury. St. Louis, Missouri plant leads small 
units by working 25,000 man-hours without a disabling injury. 
Also 100 per cent. reduction since 1930. 
Dye Manufacturing 

General Aniline Works, Inc., Rensselaer, New York. 
record in severity —0.29 
Explosives Manufacturing 

Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, Delaware. The Blasting 
Cap Division is the only organization among large un:ts to reduce 
frequency and severity consistently from 1930 and to attain a 
perfect record in 1932. The Experimental and Research Depart- 
ment leads small un:ts by working more hours without a disabling 
injury than any other unit in the group 
100 per cent. reduction since 1930. 


Best 1932 


263,000 man-hours. 


Fertilizer Manufacturing 

Canadian Industries Ltd. The New Westminster plant has the 
best 1932 record by working 63,000 man-hours without a dis- 
abling injury. Only plant in the group to reduce frequency and 
severity consistently from 1930 and to attain a perfect record 
in 1932. 
Manufacture of Industrial Gases 

Union Carbide Co. The Diamond, West Virginia plant leads 
the large establishments by working the most hours without a 
disabling injury—94,000 man-hours. 
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Carbo Oxygen Co. 
man-hours without a disabling injury—a higher exposure than 
any other plant with a perfect record. 


The Cleveland, Ohio plant worked 33,000 


Paint and Varnish Manufacturing 

Canadian Industries Ltd. The Toronto, Ontario plant leads 
large establishments by working 385,000 man-hours without a 
disabling injury. Consistent reduction from 1930 in rates. 
Manufacture of Pharmaceuticals and Fine Chemicals 

Upjohn Co., Kalamazoo, Michigan. Best 1932 record in fre- 
quency among large establishments—5.34; also in severity— 
0.03. Largest consistent improvement in frequency from 1930— 
52 per cent.; also in severity —98 per cent. 

Hynson, Westcott & Dunning, Baltimore, Maryland. 
187,000 man-hours without a disabling injury 


Worked 
highest exposure 
of any small plant with a perfect record. 

Baker Extract Co., Springfield, Massachusetts. The only 
small plant to reduce both injury rates consistently since 1930, 
and to attain a perfect record in 1932. 

Salt Manufacturing 

Morton Salt Co., Port Huron, Michigan plant leads large 
establishments in frequency with a rate of 19.53. The Chicago, 
Illinois plant leads small plants in frequency with a rate of 6.08 
and in severity with a rate of 0.05. Newark, California has made 
improvement in frequency since 1930 
among small plants—S80 per cent.; also in severity—S84 per cent. 

Diamond Crystal Salt Co., St. Clair, Michigan. Best 1932 
0.33. 


the largest consistent 


record in severity among large establishments 
Soap Manufacturing 
Lever Brothers Co. Cambridge, Massachusetts plant has the 
3.90. 
Perkins Soap Co., Springfield, Massachusetts. 


lowest 1932 frequency rate among large plants 
Best 1932 
record among small plants—21,000 man-hours without a dis- 
abling injury. 

Manufacture of Vegetable Oils 

Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc. Minneapolis mill has the lowest 
1932 severity rate among large plants—0.07. 

Not Otherwise Classified 

Virginia Carolina Chem. Corp., Richmond, Virginia. Largest 
consistent improvement in severity since 1930 among large plants 

60 per cent. 

Hercules Powder Co. The Celluloid Products Division leads 
middle-sized units by working most man-hours without a dis- 
abling injury —537,000. Also largest to make consistent im- 
provement in both injury rates since 1930 and to attain perfect 
1932 record. 

U.S. Industrial Aleohol Co. The Westwego, Louisiana plant 
is the only small unit of the group to reduce both rates consistently 
since 1930, and to attain perfect record for 1932. 


German Tar-Distillation Figures 
for 1931 


Official figures published by the Government Statistical Office 
on the German coal tar distillation industry for 1931 are quoted 
in “Die Chemische Industrie.’”” Owing to the closing down of 
several small plants, the number of tar distillation works in 
operation in 1931 declined to 108, the number of people employed 
being 3,382, after the 3,960 of 1930. Total production of coal tar 
distillation products during the year was 1.2 million tons, or 
500,000 tons less than the peak production of 1928. 

The quantity of tar worked up was four-fifths coke-oven tar 
and one-fifth gasworks tar, the actual figures being 908,600 tons 
of the former and 232,490 tons of the latter. Products made 
were as follows, the figures being in thousands of tons, and those 
in parenthesis relating to 1930: Coal tar pitch, 521.9 (683.0); 
prepared and distilled tar, 185.5 (239.3); heavy tar oils, 350.0 
(415.7); naphthalene, 41.8 (46.8); anthracene, 4.0 (12.5); 
pyridine bases, 0.6 (0.7); phenol and cresol, 16.3 (15.8); benzol, 
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23.0 (22.4); toluol, 2.1 (2.9); xylol, 8.4 (9.8); cumarone resins, 
1.9 (3.1); and other products, 20.6 (27.7). 

The German briquette industry accounted in 1931 for about 
two-thirds of the domestic pitch production; considerable quan- 
tities of pitch are, however, now being coked for the production 
of electrode coke, this pitch coke displacing imported petroleum 
coke. Prepared tar is used in the roofing felt industry, in steel- 
works, briquettes, and as a road material. The last-mentioned 
use has been increasing considerably: in 1924 it was only about 
3,000 tons, but by 1930 had increased to about 150,000 tons, 
although 1931 saw a decline to 110,000 tons. About 33 per cent. 
of the German output of pitch and prepared tar was exported 
in 1931, the principal markets being France, Holland, and Bel- 
gium. Imports during the year, which were 40,000 tons, came 
principally from Czecho-Slovakia, and were unusually high. 

The make of heavy coal-tar oils in 1931 included 165,000 tons 
of impregnating oil, 73,000 tons of burning oils, 44,000 tons of 
benzol wash oils, 29,000 tons of anthracene oil, and 39,000 tons 
of other heavy oils. About one-third of the total output was 
exported, more than half of these exports going to the U.S. A. 
The benzol produced at tar distilleries in 1931, amounting to 
33,000 tons, was produced principally from the crude benzol of 
the coke-ovens and gasworks. About 14,000 tons was sold as 
motor benzol. 

The naphthalene output in 1931 included 22,000 tons of crude 
naphthalene, and 10,000 tons each of pressed and _ purified 
naphthalene. About half the output was exported, principally 
to the U. S. A. Production of anthracene in 1931 showed a 
further considerable decline. Owing to the development of the 
phthalic anhydride process, pure anthracene is now in reduced 
demand for making mordant and vat colors. It is stated that 
outside Germany pure anthracene is no longer being made any- 
where, and that German exports of the product which mainly go 
to the United Kingdom and Switzerland are usually compara- 
tively high. In 1931 these exports were only 400 tons, but in 
1932 they increased to 1,200 tons. The figures showing output of 
phenols and cresols were made up of 4,700 tons of carbolic acid 
crystals, 7,000 tons of crude carbolic acid, 3,300 tons of cresol, 
and 1,300 tons of other products such as ortho-cresol, meta- 
cresol, ete. Exports in 1931 were 4,100 tons.—Chemical Trade 
Journal. 





Abrasive Materials Industry, 1932 


The year 1932, according to the U. S. Bureau of Mines, was 
one of decreased output in miscellaneous natural abrasives. Most 
of the producers reported decreased sales, although a few re- 
ported increases in output as compared with 1931, and a few 
reported slightly higher selling prices over the preceding year. 

The following table shows the quantity and value of natural 
abrasives sold or used by producers in the United States in 1932, 
with 1931 for comparison: 


1931 1932 
Commodity Short tons Value Short tons Value 
Emery. ; : 512 $5,557 250 2,781 
Garnet... 2,946 193,015 1,950 147,350 
Grinding pebbles, and _ tube-mill 
lining 2,024 26,211 976 13,070 
Grindstones 6,994 221,272 6,001 158,656 
Millstones, chasers, and dragstones Rare 5,330 Ss ctuttes 4,450 
Oilstones, whetstones, hones, scythe- 
stones, and rubbing stones 370 81,951 331 63,960 
Pulpstones 1,730 120,877 1,667 88,874 
Pumice 68,819 338,586 53,214 235,204 
Tripoli 26,682 310,131 14,775 232,700 


In addition, there were manufactured and sold during the 
year 38,910 short tons of artificial abrasives, valued at $2,876,748, 
compared with 44,368 short tons, valued at $3,918,109 in 1931. 
These were divided as follows: Carbides, 11,593 short tons, 
valued at $1,066,064 (8,193 tons, $967,840 in 1931);aluminum 
oxides, 18,835 short tons, valued at $1,400,420 (25,070 tons, 
$2,336,586 in 1931); and metallic abrasives, 8,482 short tons, 
valued at $410,264 (11,105 tons, $613,683 in 1931). It will be 
noted that there was an increase of 3,400 short tons of silicon 
carbide in 1932 over 1931. 
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Ageney and Consignment Plans 


of Maintaining Chemieal Prices 


OTH of the above plans in a A continuation of the 3. It assures a profit. 
variety of combinations are memorandum on the 4. It enables a manufacturer to 
now extensively used in bl f i carefully pick his distributors 
numerous industries, as a means of problem of controlling those possessing satisfactory credit 
controlling trade practices and the resale price of chem- rating, adequate sales forces, de- 


maintaining resale prices. A more 
or less pure form of the agency plan 
has been used for years in the auto- 
mobile industry. It can be said 

that this system is almost the universal practice of 
that industry. 

The agency plan is usually based on a contract 
made between the producer and an agent (distributor) 
to whom the manufacturer may or may not consign 
goods. Usually a consignment arrangement of some 
character is involved. Ordinarily the distributor sets 
the resale price. He may or may not, according to 
the specific arrangement, be responsible for the 
credit risk. If goods are consigned, payments are 
made by the agent (distributor) as the merchandise 
is disposed of. Exclusive territory rights are fre- 
quently involved. 

It is certainly most interesting to observe that in 
a reply to a questionnaire of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, the automobile manufacturers were unani- 
mously in favor of legislation which ‘would permit 
the manufacturer to set the price which would be 
charged to the ultimate consumer. In other words, 
the industry which apparently is using a limited 
agency system to a greater extent than practically 
any other industry, is unanimously in favor of 
legalizing a different plan which specifically gives to 
the manufacturer the right to control resale prices. 

This action seems to prove that the agency plan 
being used by many of the automobile manufacturers 
has disadvantages, or at least that it does not solve 
all the problems in the resale price maintenance field 
of this particular industry. 

The ageney and consignment plan is undoubtedly 
being employed to an increasing extent in industry 
today. This can be ascribed to many reasons, some 
of which are: 

1. It increases 
merchandise. 

2. It enables the manufacturer to control the resale 
price, preventing in this way a chaotic market. 


the 


quantity distribution of 
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sirable storage facilities, ete., ete. 

The problem of maintaining the 
resale price is a comparatively 
simple one if the title to merehan- 
dise of any character remains in the hands of the 
manufacturer thereof. In other words, the actual 
owner can dictate the price at which his merchandise 
may be sold by his agents (dealers) who are paid for 
their services, which may vary greatly in both extent 
and quality, dependent on the specific arrangement, 
or a commission basis. 

It must be recorded that some industries that have 
used the agency and consignment system over a long 
period of time abandoned it for many different 
reasons. Undoubtedly, the irresponsibility of some 
distributor was one of the main causes. 

The contract underlying an agency and consign- 
ment agreement may vary widely in its provisions: 
the amount of commission paid is dependent upon 
the services rendered by the agent. He must be paid 
for storing the merchandise. He must be compen- 
sated for assuming the credit risk which he usually 
does under this plan. Some portion of the expenses 
of his sales forces must be born by the principal. If 
any physical change is made in the packaging of the 
merchandise, the dealer must be paid therefore, 
etc., ete. 

The agency and consignment system is certainly 
not ideal. It has many disadvantages. Some of these 
follow: 

It undoubtedly increases the responsibility of the 
manufacturer in every direction. 

It necessitates larger capital investment—larger 
inventories must be carried by the manufacturer. 

It increases the manufacturer’s sales costs. 

It requires the keeping of extensive additional 
records and necessitates careful and frequent actual 
checking of the agents’ statements and stocks. 

It really forces the manufacturer to enter the dis- 
tributing business. 
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It reduces the number of outlets for the product 
of the manufacturer because dealers (agents) fre- 
quently insist upon obtaining exclusive territory 
rights. 

It tends to limit the initiative of the distributor 
which may result in a decreased volume of sales. 

It enables the agent to manipulate the stocks con- 
signed to him. Sales may be pre-dated when an 
increased price goes into effect, and conversely, con- 
signed stocks may increase if prices fall. 

The operation of the agency and consignment plan, 
and particularly the contract between the principal 
and agent involves very intricate questions of law. 
Because of the extreme importance of these legal 
questions both national and state laws must be 
carefully considered and agreements should not be 
arrived at nor contracts drawn except upon the 
advice of competent counsel. 

In the absence of a law specifically permitting the 
maintenance of resale prices, and as experience has 
demonstrated that the agency and consignment plan 
goes a long way toward solving the resale price 
problems of many industries, this plan certainly 
appears to offer at least a partial solution for some of 
the problems of chemical manufacturers. 


German Chemical Export Trade 


In common with other trades, German chemical industry has 
not been spared the effects of the world depression, and the losses 
in trade it has suffered, both at home and abroad, are quite con- 
siderable. The export of chemical and pharmaceutical products 
constitutes one of the principal items in German fore‘gn trade, 
and in 1931 it amounted to 974 million marks, or about one-tenth 
of the total German exports. The proportion was increased in 
1932 to one-eighth, but the goods sold last year were worth only 
692 million marks, which means a drop of about 30 per cent. 
Practically every item on the list has suffered a setback, in some 
cases as much as 50 per cent. Basic chemicals, acids, salts, and 
other compounds of basic chemicals fell from 426 million marks 
in 1931 to 3¢6 millions last year. Paints and colors were exported 
for 193 million marks against 259 million in 1931. Potassium 
sulfate dropped from 51 million marks in 1931 to 27 millions. 
The exports of barium, lead, sodium, and nickel compounds fell 
from 42,000 tons to 38,000 tons, and in connection with this item 
it is interesting to note that the value of the goods exported 
remained the same, namely about 52 million marks for each year. 
Certain products, however, have not suffered such a heavy drop 
as it is supposed, for instance, the quantity of potassium sulfate 
exported in 1932 was about 223,000 tons against 355,000 in 1931, 
and the price realized was 24 million marks less which corresponds 
to a reduction in price of about 14 per cent. only. The same cir- 
cumstances apply to soda, pure and bleaching, and other cleansing 
materials. The Germans even succeeded in increasing their 
export of these from 61,000 tons in 1931 to 95,000 tons last year, 
the value of the goods being about eight and ten million marks 
respectively, representing a drop in price of about 20 per cent. 
Another considerable increase in exports took place in potassium 
nitrate (Chile saltpetre), of which Germany exported a total 
value of 21 million marks against eight million marks in 1931. 

Considered generally the chemical markets remain much the 
same, England heading the list with 28 million marks, Holland 
with 26 million, and Switzerland with 21 million (all these figures 
are for the first nine months of last year only, totals for the year 
not being available yet). The heaviest losses the Germans have 
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suffered has been in their business with the United States which 
bought for 19 million marks only against 48 million for the same 
period in 1931. The position of trade experienced a slight im- 
provement during the last few months of 1932 both inland and 
for export, but since then no appreciable change has taken place 
in the situation. 

Lately Germany has introduced restrictions on the importation 
of lard and paper wood, which measure has affected some other 
countries, namely Czechoslovakia, Poland, United States, and 
Russia. Apart from that, several commercial treaties have lately 
expired, and some have been renounced. Among these are 
Sweden, Holland, Chile, and the Argentine. The effect of this 
will be an automatic increase of duties on the imports from those 
countries into Germany. It was not to be expected that all these 
countries would look with equanimity upon the damage to their 
trade as a result of this policy, and some of them have not been 
long in devising retaliatory measures. But official steps apart, 
the feeling in those countries against German imports seems to 
have grown very strong, and the German papers are full of reports 
giving details of the injury that is being done to the German 
export trade by the Government policy. The chemical industry, 
that counts among the countries concerned some of its best 
customers, views with great concern the further development of 
this mutually destructive trade war, realizing that this is giving 
the competitors a very good chance to get a foothold in the 
markets where German trade dominated before. 

The greatest damage done to the exports of German chemicals 
are the foreign exchange restrictions. Here again, the German 
manufacturers have very good reason to put part of the blame at 
least on their own Government. Germany was the first to intro- 
duce the control of currency when the financial crisis broke out 
over the country in the middle of 1931. The panic was great, 
and it is quite possible that this measure did prevent the German 
mark from breaking away from its moorings. The German 
example was soon afterwards followed by nearly the whole of 
Europe and some countries outside, in several cases for no 
apparent reason at all, simply as a retaliatory step. Gradually 
the foreign exchange restrictions, from the original aim of saving 
the currencies from depreciation, have been turned into a weapon 
of throttling imports, the imports from Germany including. It is 
clear that as long as Germany persists in keeping these restrictions, 
other countries will do the same, causing great damage to the 
German export trade in general and to the export of chemical 


products in particular.—The Chemical Age. 





World Consumption Non-Ferrous Metals 


Nineteen hundred thirty-two witnessed a continuation of de- 
crease in the consumption of non-ferrous metals throughout the 
world, and the consumption of many of them sank to low levels 
not reached in the preceding ten years. Nickel shared in this 
experience. The estimated world consumption of nickel in all 
forms in 1932 was 57,000,000 Ib. as compared with 73,000,000 Ib. 
in 1931, indicating a recession of about 22 per cent., a figure 
comparable with that for non-ferrous metals. Total nickel 
deliveries in the world market, excluding America, were only 
seven per cent. less in 1932 than in 1931, practically all of the 
decrease in total nickel consumption having occurred in the 
American market, where the decrease amounted to about 37 per 
cent. as compared with 1931. 

World consumption of the metals of the platinum group fell 
off substantially in 1932, due principally to the unsatisfactory 
condition of the jewelry trade, as well as to the lack of activity 
in the electrical industries. Considerable technical progress has 
been made in the electroplating of these metals and it is now 
possible to plate palladium in substantial thicknesses—up to 
0.020 inches. Types of platinum-gold and of the palladium-gold 
alloys of white color have been developed and described which 
appear to be well adapted for dental construction, and are being 
currently produced and offered by dental manufacturers.—The 
Chemical Age. 
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Is Unele Sam 


Your Competitor ? 


By W. A. McDermid 


Industrial Management Counsel 


HAT the Federal Government is today in an 

incredible number of businesses is not news 

of a startling kind. It is to many an old and 
a sad story. 

It may be seriously questioned whether any con- 
siderable number of business men realize to what 
extent this is true, and whether it has been impressed 
on those who do know just what is involved, not only 
for the present but as a growing threat to every 
citizen. 

It would be impossible even to outline the many 
phases of this situation. All that can be attempted 
is to state in the most general terms a few of the high- 
lights of the problems, some of the causes, and perhaps 
indicate the direction in which relief may be sought. 
In the January issue of “Chemical Markets’ there 
was a startling statement, fully documented, of the 
manner in which the Bureau of Standards is in direct 
competition with consultants in chemical engineering, 
metallurgy, and other technical authorities. Nor is this 
competition confined to this particular professional 
group. It extends to doctors, surgeons, dentists, research 
organizations of all kinds, and consultants, not only 
in the field of technology, but in advertising and dis- 
tribution, and in my own, that of industrial manage- 
ment and sales. 

A Congressional committee (the Shannon) recently 
spent a number of months and $15,000 of taxpayers’ 
money conducting hearings to investigate the question 
of Government competition with private business. 
A small part of the evidence achieved some publicity 
largely of an amusing or dramatie character and 
principally, relating to the retail stores (originally 
army canteens), at which not only Government em- 
ployees but private citizens are enabled to buy a 
fantastic variety of goods at prices which no private 
merchant could possibly hope to meet. 

The full significance of the Shannon report, how- 
ever, was largely obscured by the character of this 
publicity, and failed to register on the consciousness 
of the public and the business man the fact that 
more than two hundred fifty different types of in- 
dustry are being subjected to direct competition from 
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the Government to the support of which these in- 
dustries are in return heavily contributing. It is 
certain that this list is not inclusive, and that a more 
detailed analysis of the activities of various bureaus 
would have added to that list. A weakness of this, 
as of other reports of investigations, is its bulk. No 
one will read it. No one can. No adequate summary 
exists. If the revelations of these hearings were 
assembled in brief dramatic form, the business world 
would be shocked. As it is, hardly one business man 
in a thousand can remember having heard of it. Ask 
the next ten men you meet. 

This report in itself would be a formidable indiet- 
ment of the growing paternalism of the Federal 
Government, but does not represent the whole story. 
No one who has observed the steady growth of 
Government bureaus and commissions with their in- 
creases in appropriations and personnel can possibly 
be deceived into believing that this represents the 
end for there is daily evidence that the growth and 
extension of bureaucratic activities is still in progress. 
The chemical industry does not need an outsider to 
point to the implications of the Government’s exten- 
sion into certain fields of chemical production, and 
there are in many other industries, as well as in the 
professions, current evidences of intent on the part 
of the various bureaucracies involved to expand their 
their activities to the fullest possible extent. 

“The Nation’s Business” is performing a note- 
worthy service when it points out the heights of 
absurdity often reached by over-zealous Government 
workers. The question as to whether a flea or a frog 
can jump further according to their respective weights 
is, according to that publication, now a matter of 
definite scientific determination by employees of the 
Government. One of the most famous cases is an 
elaborate bulletin on how to design children’s rompers 

in spite of the fact that there are dozens of manu- 
facturers and several great pattern companies amply 
able to supply that information. The list of ab- 
surdities is so great that there is danger that its 
ludicrous character will tend to obscure the appalling 
waste and duplication involved. 

It is probable that there is not an industry nor a 
profession in competition with the Government not 
able to point specifically to activities either wholly 
unnecessary or produced in such form as to be more 
or less unusable, or constituting a duplication of work 
already done by private enterprise. 

I can only join with Paul Mahler, who spoke for 
the chemical consultants, in referring briefly to a few 
examples taken from the bureau with which I am the 
most familiar—the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce in the Department of Commerce—that 
Department which has expanded in the past ten 
years so incredibly that to house it requires one of the 
largest monumental buildings in the entire country. 

In criticizing some of the activities of this Bureau 
it is not intended to ignore the very many valuable 
services contributed by it to the welfare of American 
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business. In fact, any attempt to distinguish specifi- 
cally between the useful and the useless strikes to the 
root of the whole difficulty, which is that it is largely 
a matter of personal judgment and selfish interest. 
[It depends on whose ox is gored. And this difficulty to 
arrive at a standard of usefulness has enabled the 
bureaus to entrench themselves more deeply with 
every passing year. There is no question that any 
proponent of this Bureau can build a case for its 
activities, pointing to their value and benefit, which 
no fair minded critic can possibly deny. Yet, coupled 
with this there are activities which, so far as one 
man’s practical experience goes, are utterly inde- 
fensible. 


Use and Demand of Government Booklets 


In my files are a number of Government documents. 
I pick up one at random—‘‘Causes of Business 
Failures in New Jersey.”’ There is no means of know- 
ing, of course, how much it cost to produce, nor how 
long it took to prepare, nor how much contribution 
was made to the cost by co-operating organizations in 
that state. But I feel very certain that so far as the 
business public is concerned it contains nothing of 
sufficient importance in the matter of new or con- 
structive information to justify its publication. For 
many years the causes of business failures, not only 
in New Jersey but all over the country, have been 
analyzed and reported regularly by the commercial 
reporting agencies, and even assuming that this 
xovernment analysis is more detailed or possibly 
more accurate than the percentage tables familiar 
to us all, the answer still remains—‘‘What of it?” 

This Bureau issues a set of seven brochures entitled 
‘“‘A Basis for Establishing Industrial Sales Territories.”’ 
The preparation of a document with such a title 
competes directly with a very large number of indi- 
viduals and firms serving as sales and marketing 
counselors. The very nature of it testifies to its high 
cost of production. When it first appeared I sub- 
mitted it separately to three outstanding authorities 
in the use of statistical data as a basis for quota 
making. These three concurred in the opinion that 
at least four and probably five of the seven elements 
had no practical value as a basis, and also stated that 
the arrangement of the remaining material was in 
such form as to make it extremely difficult and costly 
to use in a practical manner. These criticisms were 
passed on to the Bureau and an index revising the 
arrangement was subsequently added. Material of 
this character might, by a neutral observer, be 
classed as not competitive to the activities of con- 
sultants or a proper field for private enterprise alone, 
but as a legitimate part of the basic data which the 
Government is best equipped to collect and pro- 
mulgate. But if that point were to be granted, at 
least there can be no excuse for a recent project of 
the Bureau in this field. 
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Some two decades ago there was an outpouring of 
“how to do this” and “how to do that” type of books, 
most of them serving a useful and legitimate purpose. 
They were deservedly popular and achieved wide- 
spread sales and use. This general idea has now been 
adopted by the Bureau in the form of a booklet 
describing a specific program on how to analyze 
markets, set up and establish sales territories, and 
generally run a sales organization. There are many 
logical reasons for the Government’s collection of 


statistical data, but it would be hard to convince my , 


colleagues in this field of the justification of the 
booklet referred to. The same job has been better 
done, repeatedly, by ‘Sales Management’’ and 
“Printers’ Ink,” and it is still a question as to how 
much further into this field of activity the Bureau 
proposes to go. 

Better perhaps than any personal opinion, is the 
application of the statistical method to determine 
the value of the outpouring of documents and services 
offered by the Government, and the first test of value 
might be an analysis as to how much actual demand 
for this material exists. Some publicity has already 
been given in the press to the tons of waste documents 
destroyed annually and to the lack of circulation or 
the limited circulation of many of these documents. 
This is a story all in itself deserving widespread 
dramatization, and affords a reasonably accurate 
gauge of value. 


Distribution of Government Literature 


The Government makes, and should make, legiti- 
mate efforts to secure widespread distribution for its 
documents. By so doing it brings to the American 
people a great deal of enormously valuable material. 
But if it is to be found that in spite of this legitimate 
promotional effort, a large amount of the material 
has no demand, there is an answer as to the value of 
the material which goes beyond any question of 
personal opinion. There are documents which I 
know of, published by the Bureau in question, that 
have been of such striking value that they have been 
reprinted repeatedly and are frequently out of print 
and not available. There are others which, beyond 
the circulation to public libraries and a very limited 
number of outside buyers, have never had any 
acceptance. 

The second test which may be applied to these 
activities is whether the service could be better done 
by either trade associations, business papers, or 
private agencies, or all three. There is a fine line to 
be drawn between the statistics which the Govern- 
ment is best equipped to collect and services which it 
should properly render, and those which belong in 
the field of the industry concerned. The fact that an 
industry is willing or anxious to have the Government 
perform these services is irrelevant. In a large number 
of cases the work could be more efficiently done by 
one or more of the organizations referred to. 
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Again it is necessary to point out the favorable 


us well as the unfavorable side. Much of the statis- 
tical work of the Government is above criticism and of 
inestimable value; much of it is subject to criticisms, 
familiar to all. The time lag which makes many 
records too old to be of practical value is in many 
instances the strongest possible argument to industries 
in favor of making their own analyses. In other 
cases, since the Government must not violate con- 
fidence, the identity of companies and industries are 
submerged to such an extent as to make the figures 
actually misleading. In other instances the classifica- 
tions of industries, trades and products are such that 
the figures are often meaningless. 


Our **Blunderland” of Bureaucracy 

It may be argued that these are errors in technique, 
and that the Government is prompt to modify its 
technique to meet the needs of industry. It is true 
that the officers of these bureaus are courtesy itself 
and betray a devoted willingness to be of any possible 
service and to engage in any form of activity for which 
there may appear to be a demand. But it is highly 
significant that in a very large number of cases they 
will also tell you that if they could “‘just get a suffi- 
cient appropriation” they would be able to do this 
or to do that thing in the manner suggested. It is not 
a question of technique at all 
question as to whether the 
the job in the first place. 

What has led to this ‘‘blunderland” of bureaucracy 
as it relates specifically to the relations of the Federal 
Government with our respective businesses? In the 
first place, a Government bureau tends to perpetuate 
itself and expand its activities, and commissions or 
bureaus started for a specific purpose either contrive 
to have that purpose extended indefinitely, or prompt- 
ly seek other fields of activity. As an illustration 
take the activities of the recent census. 

I confess to being one of a group of men who went 
to Washington some years ago and suggested to the 
Census Bureau the desirability of having its statistics 
collated by counties instead of states, the reason 
being that in most industries state lines are meaning- 
less and the county is the statistical unit. 


just the fundamental 
yovernment ought to do 


We were 
informed that “if a larger appropriation could be 
secured” this would be done—and it ultimately was 
The recent census contained not only those 


classifications on which data has for long been col- 


done. 


lected, but it included radios as a special subject of 
inquiry. 

When a bureau or division has finished its major 
job, or the job that brought it into being, it is only 
natural that it should look for other worlds to conquer. 
New activities suggest themselves. They are proposed 
to industries, and if there is even mild acceptance of 
the idea, it is taken to indicate a widespread public 
demand. Later on we will consider what happens. 


- 
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More important than the perfectly understandable 
desire of bureaus to expand their activities, is the 
attitude of citizens and taxpayers toward the Govern- 
ment, without which these efforts toward expansion 
would be futile. We all commonly look upon the 
Government as some impersonal force whose re- 
sources come from other than ourselves, and we are 
glad to “let George do it.’ If it could be possible to 
substitute for the “Government” the word 
“taxpayers” there would be a surprising change in 
the attitude of the American public in every walk 
of life. 

When, as stated, the Government bureau comes to 
an industry with a suggestion of something that the 
bureau could do for the industry, no one stops to 
think it out—to weigh its value or its ultimate cost. 


word 


Value of Service 


There is a question of fact involved here that 
would well repay investigation. Leaving aside for 
the moment the question of actual value of the service 
offered, the theory seems to be that the Government 
can do it more cheaply than the industry can do it 
for itself. I challenge that idea. In certain cases the 
initial cost may be less, which is to say that the 
yovernment can sometimes do a job for less money. 
But the secondary cost which arises out of the per- 
petuation of a bureaucracy, coupled with the quality 
of the job when it is done and its usability, are in my 
opinion factors which make the ultimate cost in- 
finitely higher than if the industry did its own job. 

Every attack on these services is apt to bring forth 
loud protests from what is termed “small business.” 
The extent to which those protests are fostered by 
politicians is open to question and beside the point. 
The extent to which it is sincere is based on the 
belief that the ‘‘big fellow” has a tremendous edge on 
the smaller concern in the way of statistics, research, 
etc., and that it is part of the Government’s duty to 
even up this inequality. 

In serving more than thirty different industries, 
it has been my observation that the best, most 
accurate, and timeliest information available in or 
on any of these industries is to be secured from its 
trade press or its trade association, and that the 
amount of valuable information to be secured from 
Government sources beyond that which the Govern- 
ment has itself already secured from the industry, 
That we have definitely 
embarked on a program of state socialism 


is relatively negligible. 
cannot 
seriously be denied. By this, I do not refer primarily 
to the developments of the past few months. It has 
been stated, and I see no reason from my own limited 
observation to question it, that there has not been a 
major measure passed in Congress in fifteen years 
that has not been in the direction of increasing 
federalization of activities which used to be left to 
the individual or to local initiative. 
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With the number of people on Government pay- 
rolls almost doubled within the past few years, and 
approximately 25 per cent. of the national income 
devoted to taxes, it is only a question of time before 
a very large percentage of our population and in- 
come will be absorbed by governmental functions. 
Every thoughtful citizen should ask the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters for a copy of their leaflet 
“Taxes—You Pay Them All’”’ which will be sent free 
on request. 


What is the Solution? 


Is there any solution for this growing menace? 
The principal solution, as it is to our governmental 
problems and others, is the increasing knowledge 
and activity of the individual citizen. For this as 
a complete answer I have no hope, because it seems 
to be virtually impossible either to educate or to 
arouse even the more intelligent and alert elements 
out of their apathy with respect to their Government, 
in spite of the fact that it touches their life at every 
point and threatens the welfare of their children. 

Something can be accomplished by keeping the 
present wave of resentment against taxes alive. It 
is to be hoped that an increasing number of business 
men will consider that one of their important every- 
day jobs is to take the time to praise or condemn 
those officials who do or do not vote for simplification 
and economy in Government. 

There may be more practical hope in a program 
to scrutinize more closely as individuals and as 
individual companies the various projects which now 
are passed without consideration. When your 
Chamber of Commerce or trade association offers 
a resolution requesting the Government to do thus 
and so, look it over. Nine times in ten it means more 
bureaucracy and more taxes. On the other hand, 
business requires and should have more and better 
information about itself. The lack of accurate in- 
formation that exists in the average business organiza- 
tion is one of the unending marvels to anyone doing 
consulting work. How shall this be secured? The 
answer has already been indicated, namely, by the 
support, active and loyal, of the trade association 
and of the trade press. As to whether an industry 
or company should or needs employ any of the many 
admirable outside facilities for data and counsel, it 
might But the fact 
remains that from the first two sources alone, more 


be unbecoming to suggest. 


and better data can be secured at less ultimate cost 
than from governmental sources. 

What has this to do with the threatened entry of 
the Government into more industries, among them 
the chemical industry? Merely this, that to the 
extent that industry becomes self-reliant, self-con- 
tained, and unwilling to pass the buck, willing to get 
results and pay for them, to that extent does it cut 
down machinery of Government and discourage those 
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well-meaning and sincere people who press contin- 
ually for an expansion of the Government into more 
and ever more fields of activity. 





The Industry’s Bookshelf 


Textbook Of Salesmanship, by Frederic A. Russell, 428 p., 
published by McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd st., N. Y. 
City. $3.00. 

The book ts designed primarily for use as a textbook for 
college and university classes in salesmanship, but it contains a 
wealth of material of practical value to the man already engaged 
in selling for a livelihood. The absence of flashy ‘“‘high-pressure”’ 
tricks is commendable. The book is dignified, but thoroughly 
alive. In fact it is one of the best to enter the salesmanship 
‘field’ in a long while. 


Conduction of Electricity Through Gases, Vol. 2, by 
Sir J. J. Thomson and G. P. Thomson, 608 p., published by 
The MacMillan Co., 60 5th ave., N. Y. City. $6.50. 

The new volume completes the third edition and deals with 
ionization by collision and by X-rays and with the properties 
of the electric discharge in all its forms, glow spark and are. The 
progress of the subject since the last edition has made it necessary 
to re-write almost the whole of this part of the book and to 
expand it to about twice its former size. Space does not permit 
a detailed review, but it is necessary to state that in its field the 
book is considered the most authoritative of its kind. That for 
those engaged in work of this nature, it is indispensable. In the 
26 years since the second edition appeared thousands of papers 
dealing with the subject of discharge of electricity through gases 
have been published. This alone has necessitated almost 
complete revision, and less than 14 per cent. of the original 
matter remains in the new text. 


Time, Space and Atoms, by Richard T. Cox, 154 p., published 
by Williams & Wilkins Co., Baltimore, Md., in conjunction 
with The Century of Progress Exposition. $1.00. 

Another in the series of popular treatises on our sciences 
written by outstanding leaders in each division for the layman 
looking for facts without confusing details. 


Science In The Changing World, by Julian Huxley and 
Others, 286 p., published by The Century Co., 353 4th ave., 
N. Y. City. $2.00. 

A delightfully readable non-technical symposium written by 
several of our outstanding men of science surveying the nature 
and meaning of science and its relation both to the individual 
man and to civilization. 

It is undeniable that science has brought material freedom, 
wealth and leisure, and liberation from famine and disease. But 
has science produced these things at the cost of spiritual slavery 
and personal servility? Does a machine-made civilization! stifle 
artistic expression, or does it merely alter its sphere of activity? 
Is the progress of science inevitable, or does scientific progress 
contain within itself the.seeds of decay? And in the changing 


‘world, is Man himself the subject of change or is human nature 


static? Has Man arrived at a stage when he can conduct a 
conscious experiment in making life worth living, and in taking 
evolution further along the line of biological and human progress? 
These are but a few of the questions which are examined. The 


answers are in many instances startling and revolutionary. 


Experimental Chemistry for Colleges, by J. Allen Harris 
and William Ure, 192 p., published by MeGraw-Hill Book Co., 
330 W. 42nd st., N. Y. City. $1.25. 

A practical manual for class and laboratory work for first 
year chemistry students that will instantly appeal to teachers 
because of its simplicity, arrangement and thoroughness. The 
pages are perforated so that they can easily be filed in a loose-leaf 
book which will appeal to the student. 
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EA comprehensive line of Coal-Tar Derivatives serving the following industries 
 Dyestuff * Textile (Wetting-out Agents) * Synthetic Resin * Paint 





Alpha Naphthol 

Alpha Naphthylamine 

Amino Naphthol Sulphonic Acid (1:2:4) 
Amino Azo Benzene Hydrochloride 
Amino Axo Toluene Base 

Amino G Salt 

Amino H Acid 

Amino J Acid. 

Amino Phenol Sulphonic Acid (1:2:5) 
Aniline Oil 

Anthraquinone 

Anthrarufin 


Benzanthrone 

Benzidine Base. Distilled 
Benzoyl Benzoic Acid (Ortho) 
Beta Amino Anthraquinone 
Beta Naphthol 

Beta Naphthylamine 

Broenners Acid 


Calcium Malate (Normal) 
Cassella Acid 

Chicago Acid (SS Acid) 

Chlor Benzanthrone 

Chlor Quinizarine 

Chromotropic Acid 

Cleves Acid (1:6-1:7 & Mixed) 
Cumidine 


Dianisidine 

Diethyl Aniline 
Dimethy! Aniline 
Dinitrobenzene 
Dinitrochlorobenzene 


Dinitrotoluene (M. P. 66° — 55° — 20°) 


Dinitrotoluene Oily 
Dinitrophenol 
arenas peed ay eee 





Di-Ortho-Tolyl Thiourea 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL 
NG 


INTERMEDIATES 


(Intermediates Division) 


40 Rector Street 


Dipheny! Methane 
Ditolyl Methane 


Epsilon Acid 
Ethyl Benzyl Aniline 
Ethyl Benzyl Aniline Sulphonic Acid 


Fumaric Acid 


G-Salt 
Gamma Acid 


H-Acid 
Hydroquinone 


Isatin 
J-Acid 
Koch Acid 


L-Acid 
Laurents Acid 


Malic Acid 

Maleic (Toxilic) Acid 

Maleic (Toxilic) Anhydride 

Metanilic Acid 

Meta Nitro Para Toluidine 

Meta Phenylene Diamine & Sulpho 
ci 

Meta Toluylene Diamine & Sulpho 
ci 

Mixed Toluidine 

Myrbane Oil 


Neville-Winthers Acid 
Nitro Amino Phenol (4:2:1) 
Nitro Benzene 


Nitroso Phenol (Para) 


Ortho Anisidine 
Ortho Chlor Benzaldehyde 
Ortho Chlor Benzoic Acid 
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Ortho Chlor Toluene 
Ortho Nitro Anisole 
Ortho Nitro Toluene 
Ortho Toluidine 


Para Amino Phenol 

Para Amino Acetanilide 
Para Nitroaniline 

Para Nitrotoluene 

Para Nitroso Dimethylaniline 
Para Toluidine 

Peri Acid 

Phenyl J. Acid 

Phenyl Peri Acid 

Phthalic Anhydride 


Quinizarine 
R-Salt 


S-Acid 

SS-Acid (Chicago Acid) 
Schaeffer Salt 
Schoellkopf Acid 
Sodium Hydrosulfite 
Sodium Metanilate 
Sodium Naphthionate 
Sodium Sulphanilate 
Succinic Acid 
Sulphanilic Acid 


Tetra Chlor Phthalic Anhydride 


Thiocarbanilide 
Tobias Acid 
Tolidine 

Tolazine 

Tolyl Peri Acid 
Triphenylguanidine 


Xylidine 
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Portrait of a Child” with which James G. Vail, Philadelphia Quartz, 
won first prize in the second contest. This portrayal of one of Mr. Vail’s 
children was especially commented on because of the fact that child 


portraiture is a difficult branch of photography. 
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The Chemists’ Club (New York) rece nly 
held a series of photographic contests for the 
interest of their members and the first of the 
series was devoted to landscapes and 


marines. Above is a scene of a “Winter 





Sunrise’ in a Penn township outside of ; 
Pittsburgh, which brought second prize to 


Dr. Harold J. Rose of Mellon Institute. 











In the first’ contest 
Dr. Arthur D. Little 


led sixteen other en- 





tries in taking first 
prize for his land- 
scape view “The 
Head of theFamily”’, 
Somerville, Mt. 
Desert, which might 
aptly carry the cap- 
lion: “Ever let the 


fancy roam, Pleas- 





ure never tsathome.”’ 
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of Our Chemical Activities 





Largest electric ad- 
verlising stgn in 
world, erected by the 
1.G. at Leverkuse Nn, 
measures 2036 feet 
in diameter and can 
he seen more than 
six miles. The 2,200 
bulbs used in. the i) 
foot letters are sus- 
pe nie d ona CO p pe T- 


stecl net. 


Lammot du Pont and Stir’ Henry “a Ms 

Dale, speake rs at the recent open- f : \ 
ing of the new Merck Research 
Laboratory, with George W. Merck. 
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No NS?) Vol even a le pre SS1OM has 
heen able to retard the steady expansion 
which Doe and Ingalls have enjoyed for 


if H. Rose nthal, N ew York che pide al 
broker, photographed at Osaka, with the 


the past twelve years —or even dampened 
thetr ardor when it came to moving to 
larger quarters, Here we see Willis H. 
Doe, Treasure r, and Louis C. MeKenzie ’ 
President, with their associates, grou pe d 
about their new plant at Everett, Mass., 
all pli dged toa program of larger service. 


partners and staff of Chugat Boycki Com- 
pany, importers of hundreds of chemical 
items for consumption in Japan. At Mi 

Rosenthal’s right is Utaro Doi, head of 
the firm (and a Chemical Markets’ sub- 
sertber), next, T. Yamamoto, another 
partner. 
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is upsetting old traditions and making constant refinements in its manufac- 
turing operations that lead to noteworthy improvements and developments. 
Outstanding Monsanto products forthe lacquer, molded plastic and process 
industries include: 


Triphenyl Phosphate Phthalic Anhydride 
Tricresyl Phosphate Phenol 


The selection of your basic materials rightly deserves your most careful 
consideration. The specification of Monsanto Chemicals is your assurance 
of ultimate satisfaction. 





Monsanto Chemical Company 
Sr.Louis,.U.S.A. 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 
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M.C. A. Activities 


Reviewed 


By Charles Belknap 


President, Merrimac Chemical Co., Inc. 


INCE our meeting of a year ago we have wit- 

nessed, in the fourth year of the depression, 

revolutionary changes in our national policy. In 
an effort to reduce unemployment, increase prices and 
adjust internal debts, our national government has 
undertaken, or has now under consideration, a series 
of bold experiments. These include: 

1. Manipulation of currency. 

2. Broad use of Federal credit to support our 
private debt structure during the period of re- 
adjustment. 

3. Huge publie works program. 

4. Broad extension of government control over 
banking, farming, wages and industry. 

5. Transfer of the center of finance to the 
National Capital. 

6. An effort for world recovery by participation 
in the International Economie Conference. 
Recognizing that political decisions on many of our 

fundamental economic and financial problems have a 
far-reaching effect on business conditions we have felt 
the necessity of following the course of our national 
legislation on such subjects as (1) unemployment; 
(2) the Bills limiting the hours of employment on 
articles shipped in interstate commerce; (3) a bal- 
anced Budget; (4) trends of taxation; (5) depreciated 
currency; (6) prospective tariff changes; and (7) the 
industrial control proposal. 

The last item is of paramount importance to us all. 
It has been given a prominent place in the recent dis- 
cussions of your Executive Committee and of this 
meeting. It should demand the first place in the con- 
siderations of your Executive Committee for the 
coming year. 

In accordance with the expressed policy of your 
Executive Committee, your Washington Office has 
largely expanded its service to individual members. 
The widening scope of the Federal administrative, 
regulatory, and fact-finding bodies renders our Wash- 
ington Office a necessity rather than a convenience. 

Our Federal legislative service has kept members 
advised of the status and progress of Bills affecting the 
chemical industry. The General Bulletin, issued at 
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frequent intervals, outlines significant economic and 
political trends, in addition to discussing specific 
items of vital interest to our industry, including the 
work of your technical committees. A monthly list of 
all government publications touching on chemical sub- 
jects is issued, and copies are supplied at cost to mem- 
bers upon request, thus making available to our 
members the reports of the government investigations 
and regulations as they are published. 

During the past fiscal year 42 States have held 
regular sessions and in addition many extra sessions 
were called. Each member receives our State Legisla- 
tive Report issued up to four times a week, reporting 
all Bills on chemical and allied subjects and their 
status. 

The large number and variety of State Bills affect- 
ing our industry has necessitated our continuous 
attention. In general we have sought (1) uniformity; 
(2) avoidance of conflict with existing Federal laws; 
(3) elimination of freak provisions and of measures 
placing unsound burdens on the consumer or product. 
This winter we have through special committees 
drafted amendments for the assistance of members 
and local interests, and have taken steps to organize 
the interested member firms and State interests 
affected, a task which has called for a tremendous 
amount of work. 

I am going to cite one type of State proposals: many 
Bills have been offered which would limit the sale of 
economic poisons to a drug store with a registered 
pharmacist. If enacted this would break down the 
existing channels of distribution for insecticides and 
fungicides and certain chemicals. The limitation of 
the sale of economic poisons to a drug store is im- 
practical on account of its lack of credit and ware- 
house facilities, delivery service, and their inaccess- 
ibility in many rural communities. 

If each State has different requirements on the 
label and condition of sale it is obvious that a burden- 
some chaotie condition would prevail. I am con- 
vinced that this field of endeavor, in which we have 
attempted a systemized effort during the past year, 
must have greater attention next year, as we are deal- 
ing with a basic formulation of national policy on the 
sale of chemical products. 

It is difficult to emphasize sufficiently the value of 
the fundamental and excellent work of our technical 
committees, which covers the transportation of chem- 
icals, the development of new containers for their safe 
shipment, safety measures, and consideration of 
legislative problems affecting our products. These 
committees are the Traffic, Tank Car, Steel Barrels 
and Drums, Carboy, Transportation of Miscellaneous 
Packages and Poisonous Articles, Manual, Insecti- 
cide and Fungicide, and the recently created Fumiga- 
tion Committee. The Minutes of every meeting are 
available to each member firm. You are doubtless 
familiar with our close relation with the Bureau of 
Explosives and with the fact that the Chairmen of our 
respective committees regularly appear at the hearings 
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of the Bureau and the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 


Traffic Committee 


The proposal of the A. R. A. to reduce the mileage 
allowance on tank ears of private ownership from 
114 to 1% cents per mile involved a potential annual 
burden of about $115,000 on the chemical industry. 
Protest from our members resulted in a postponement 
of action and the granting of hearings on March 22nd. 
Meanwhile our Washington Office obtained costs of 
operating tank cars from every known chemical tank 
car owner. At the hearing before the Board of 
Directors, Mr.H. M. Mabey represented the M.C. A., 
which in turn was authorized to appear for the Com- 
pressed Gas Manufacturers’ Association, The Chlorine 
Institute, Inc., the Alkali Traffie Association, and the 
National Fertilizer Association. Subsequently state- 
ments were filed with the A. R. A., and we were 
advised in May that the matter had been indefinitely 
postponed. 

Proposed Supplement to Regulations for the Trans- 
portation of Explosives and Other Dangerous Articles. 
This proposal involved an extension to freight and 
passenger vessels of the I. C. C. regulations covering 
the shipment of dangerous articles by freight and 
express. This proposal was carefully analyzed by the 
Traffie and Container committees. Our Representa- 
tives appeared before the I. C. C. on January 4, 1933, 
and a statement was filed on behalf of the M. C. A. 
setting forth (1) the lack of uniformity between the 
proposed regulations and those now in force for rail 
shipments; (2) the absence of a definition of “carriers” 
by water; (3) the fact that if the regulations apply to 
American and not to foreign vessels a discrimination 
against American shipping is involved; and offering 
(4) a protest on the elimination of certain products 
now permissible on passenger vessels and the omission 
of others on freight vessels; (5) a protest on the re- 
quirement confining to deck stowage many articles 
which should be kept dry; and (6) a request that 
privately owned vessels be excluded from the ‘‘com- 
mon carrier” definition. 


Container Committees 


After an exhaustive study of over two years, a 
standard 13-gallon carboy has been developed, which 
has been shown on test to be superior to the three 
types now in use. The committee is now engaged in 
testing this new carboy in boxed form, with various 
types of packing. 

STEEL BARRELS AND Drums: 

This committee has completed the development of 
a chromium-nickel alloy drum for Nitrie Acid, with 
specifications. The metallurgical and chemical prob- 
lems involved were especially difficult. 

Specifications for a 5-A lead-lined drum have been 
submitted to the Bureau of Explosives. 


After a three year study an aluminum drum for 
nitric acid has been developed with complete specifica- 
tions. 


Poisonous ARTICLES AND MISCELLANEOUS PACKAGES: 

This committee has revised the specifications for 
one-time-shipper drums; for slack cooperage, and for 
fiber drums; and has also made recommendations for 
amendments on the permissive shipment of a variety 
of chemicals. 


Fumigation and Manual Committees 


Since its organization in December, 1932, this com- 
mittee has directed its efforts in large part to state 
and municipal laws and regulations, with the object 
of obtaining a greater degree of uniformity and clarity. 

This committee has in course of preparation manuals 
on (1) the filling and unloading of steel tank cars, (2) 
the filling and unloading of rubber-lined tank cars, 
and (3) the handling, filling, emptying and storage of 
glass carboys. 


Insecticide and Fungicide Committee 


The work of this committee has been especially 
heavy due to the large number of State Bills affecting 
agricultural insecticides, one class including Bills 
restricting the sale of insecticides to drug stores and 
another covering new State Insecticide Acts. Efforts 
have been directed toward securing uniformity and 
the elimination of provisions placing unfair and need- 
less burdens on the consumer. 

Last summer nation-wide field tests were run with 
colored arsenates on a full range of crops, the results of 
which show the necessity of great caution in the 
selection of color for agricultural insecticides. 

Two unexpected rulings of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture have caused a chaotic condition in the 
fruit industry this season: first, the setting of 0.014 
grain of lead per pound of fruit as the maximum per- 
missible residue; and second, the threat of seizure of 
vegetables showing the presence of fluorine. 

In conclusion, it seems inescapable that the coming 
year will witness many new problems for your Asso- 
ciation to handle, entailing additional responsibilities 
owing to governmental and Legislative activities. 

I believe that a year ago witnessed the low point of 
the depression and that since then we have been 
climbing and will continue, slowly but surely, to climb 
out of the discouraging and disastrous times we all 
have witnessed. 


U. S. Imports Synthetic Iron Oxides 


During the month of February United States imports of syn- 
thetic iron oxides totalled 245,179 lbs., appraised at $9,562, of 
which amount 51,800 Ibs., worth $1,853, came from Canada. 
Zine oxide imports were 501,071 lbs., at $21,409, and of this 
total Canada was responsible for 82,000 lbs., valued at $4,009. 
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A Program 
for 


Tomorrow 


By Elon H. Hooker 


President, Hooker Electrochemical Co. 


NEW President of the United States has been 

elected and the people have, on the surface at 

least, embarked on a new psychology of ex- 
perimentation and adventure, deeming the fight 
against continued deflation by resistance a disastrous 
failure. 

The President has shown a willingness to get things 
done and has started in that direction. Much that 
he has done was self-indicated and is good. He 
appears open-minded and glad to behelped. He could 
not fail to appreciate suggestions from any important 
group. 

Is it not the part of business men, acting through 
representative organizations, to provide the skeleton 
of a constructive program in which we can support 
the President and which we have confidence is best, 
not for any selfish interest but for the people of the 
whole United States? Each of us has some such 
program in mind, well-articulated in some directions 
and necessarily sketchy in others. To make at least 
a move in this direction, and with due deference to the 
many here with far-wider experience in affairs, may I 
venture to suggest at least the outline of a program 
which would seem to me to lead us eventually into 
better times. 

I take it we are all in substantial agreement that 
upward of 90 per cent. of American trade is domestic, 
and that less than 10 per cent. is international; also, 
that about three-quarters of the foreign business is in 
the hands of five or six great corporations and includes 
one or two staples like cotton. Whatever policy we 
adopt these corporations will find a way to retain a 
good share of their foreign business and what they 
must lose for the better interest of the whole country, 
they can afford to lose from the present markets with- 
out disaster, and perhaps can make up or even in- 
crease in the intensified domestic market or in other 
markets to be indicated later. 

Steel production has been at 15 per cent. of capacity. 
It has just increased to 38 per cent. There have been 
intimations that it could survive even at as low as 
50 per cent. capacity. 
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There has been recently raised in your minds the 
question whether fundamental changes were not tak- 
ing place due to the wider international distribution 
of machinery which were reducing the volume of inter- 
Doubt 
is raised whether foreign nations recently more highly 
mechanized will long allow the cream of the machinery 
business within the 
United States. 

In some quarters it is doubted if the 1927 to 1929 
export business can be regained, or that it would be 
highly desirable to have it regained. 


national trade and the opportunity of barter. 


their borders to remain with 


It is clear that the average American manufacturer 
and citizen is overwhelmingly more interested in the 
permanent safeguarding of our domestic market than 
in the almost negligible per cent. of foreign trade in 
which he is involved. 

We are at the parting of the ways. National legisla- 
tion to conserve domestic markets and prices is 
irreconcilable with financial and industrial legislation 
favorable to international trade. We must choose to 
conserve the one or the other, and ameliorate, so far 
as we may, the injury to the interest which must be 
submerged. 

Over 110,000,000 people are living in the great 
central valley covering 3,000 square miles of territory 
operating happily under free trade between the States. 
They are obviously home-minded and largely oblivious 
of the outside world. Only the Atlantie and the 
Pacifie Coast lines are generally international-minded. 
It is self-indicated that America must legislate un- 
swervingly for her home markets. 
we can safely move forward. 


From this point 


America seems to be at least one country which, 
from its self-containedness, can safely adopt a policy 
of preserving its home markets. Whether foreign 
countries can or not is a problem for their individual 
solution. If each nation develops within its own 
borders its highest efficiency and its best standards of 
living and acts with courteous consideration toward 
other nations, the civilization of the world as a whole 
will move forward. With the question, whether a 
super-state will move forward faster, we are not now 
concerned. I very much doubt it. 

To progress on these lines, we should remove at 
once and on our borders, all foreign influences tending 
to disintegrate our political, social, industrial and 
financial morale. Among these I would emphasize 
immigration restriction and removal of undesirable 
aliens. Russia, as 
recommended by the last three administrations, fol- 
lows as a corollary. 


The non-recognition of Soviet 


Recognition would emphasize 
communistic propaganda, already too prevalent here. 
Discontinue the campaign to get business there. All 
the technical and banking assistance we give them 
only destroys the world market for Huropean nations 
and ourselves. We should transfer the urge for 
European trade to intensive competition in the South 
American markets, the Pacific, and Far Kast. 
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The industrial life of the United States is moving 


from the Atlantic seaboard to the Great Central 
Valley and to the Pacific West. Political sovereignty 
also is moving in the same direction. Our natural 
future outlet will be down the Mississippi, through 
the Nicaragua and Panama Canals, to the Caribbean 
countries, South America and to the Far East. These 
markets belong to our future—Europe is our setting 
sun. China, India and the Far East use $2.00 of 
manufactured articles per capita per year. The 
English speaking countries use $150.00 or more per 
capita and Japan $20.00. There are close to one 
billion inhabitants to be reached and a slight increase 


in per capita consumption would mean prodigious 
volume. 


American Interests Vital 


Develop individually owned American built ship- 
ping with necessary subsidies, laying emphasis on 
Coastal, Intercoastal, South American and Pacific 
lines rather than European lines. Maintain stren- 
uously the open door in the Pacific and Far East areas. 
Study the needs of our agricultural and manufactur- 
ing groups and meet foreign interference with their 
welfare, their wages, their employment and _ their 
standards of living with insulation at the border. Use 
tariffs freely to protect them and super-tariffs or the 
threat of correspondingly depreciated currency to 
meet their depreciated currencies. 

Make no vital concessions on the inter-Allied debts 


but be very liberal about times of payment. Under 
no circumstance take advantage of the average 


patriotic American citizen by destroying his first 
mortgage Liberty Loans, which he bought out of 
patriotism, in order to make the international bankers’ 
second mortgage, which was bought out of the desire 
for gain, a first lien, while the average American citizen 
pays for the whole war. Such moves said to be in the 
interests of foreign trade, lose their attractiveness 
when domestic trade becomes the great desideratum. 

Enact legislation affecting the issuance of securities 
in accordance with the spirit of the President’s an- 
nouncement and not on the basis of any legislation 
yet offered. Revise the Federal Reserve and the bank- 
ing laws to make the system more flexible and to 
meet the weaknesses so far developed. 


By national planning of railroad operation through 


a co-operating administrator, avoid duplication of | 


lines, co-ordinate truck, water, air and railroad trans- 
portation and relieve roads from unnecessary forced 
capital expenditures at this time. All should compete 
on a basis of equality. 

Stabilization of industry means the solution of un- 
employment. So temporarily restrict the operation of 
anti-trust laws until permanent legislation can be 
thoughtfully prepared. 

Encourage co-operative agreements between sellers 
to the extent necessary. Labor and eapital in action 
supply the ability to consume, so protection of pay- 
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rolls and investments is precedent to mass purchasing 
power and provides the source of taxation. Govern- 
ment intervention may be used to co-ordinate in an 
emergency, but Government should be the servant, 
not the master of the citizen. 

Unemployment benefits should be voluntary with 
industry and not compulsory. The National Recovery 
Bill introduced May 15 is directed to this end and to 
the construction of public works. Its expenditures for 
public works should be confined to constructions using 
directly and indirectly the largest number of workers 
per annum for the smallest expenditure of capital and 
should not discourage private construction by pay- 
ment of disproportionate wages and shorter hours. 
Since in the long run, most building construction 
employment must come from the private field, com- 
pensation should be not different from compensation 
and other conditions prevailing on private construc- 
tion work in the same localities. 

Do not build the St. Lawrence Canal. It is mostly 
in Canada—will help Canadian labor for the most 
part and we cannot afford to do that now. Do 
not spend money on the Tennessee project unless 
to build the Cove Creek Dam which will be self- 
supporting and help mitigate waste in the Muscle 
Shoals Dam. 

Continue in full stride the recently awakened public 
opinion at work to force National, State, County, and 
Municipal expenditures toa minimum. Balance such 
budgets at a point where they can safely be kept for 
some years to come. 

For the present cease the excessive expenditures for 
luxurious educational plants; whether useful or not, 
it cannot now be afforded. Let education be directed 
to readjusting the present American people to their 
present form of government, rather than changing the 
form of government to meet the temporary mood and 
conditions of the people. 


In Times of Peace .. . 


Maintain our Army in full accord with the Army 
Act of 1920 and maintain the Navy in full accordance 
with the spirit of the Five-Five-Three doctrine as 
understood by us at the Washington Conference. 

Expenditures on the Army and especially the Navy 
can be made at this time under the National Recovery 
Act practically without burden of taxation on the 
American people. This type of construction calls for 
the maximum indirect and direct use of labor and 
interferes the least with private enterprise. Not only 
is it desirable to build to treaty strength but it is 
almost an ideal use of the public funds for purposes of 
recovery. 

Restore and maintain our usefulness in the World 
by universal friendliness and scrupulous observance of 
every contractual obligation—but substitute dignified 
aloofness for invertebrate sentimentality. Co-operate 
with the League of Nations in humanitarian matters— 
do not be otherwise entangled with it. 
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HE transportation bill of an average industry, 

represents a sum which often equals 25% or 

30% of its total operating expenditures. The 
industrial traffic department aims directly at a lower- 
ing of the costs of production and distribution, pri- 
marily through increased efficiency and the avoidance 
of wasteful expenditures. 

The regulation and operation of our common ear- 
riers, as evidenced by the trend of the past ten years, 
convinces me, more and more, that even the individual 
gains in the end by recognizing the common interest of 
the entire industry in the whole transportation 
machine, its welfare and its ability to function 
efficiently. 

The chemical industry is almost as directly con- 
cerned with the rulings and decisions of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission as are the railroads, 
themselves. We not only operate under freight rates 
fixed by this body, but the nature of many of our 
products is such that their packaging and our very 
ability to transport them is strictly controlled by 
regulations, which have the effect of law. The chem- 
ical industry, as a whole, has, through the Com- 
mittees of this Association, been most successful in 
making these regulations adequate, but still workable, 
and only through this concentrated effort of the 
industry, speaking as a unit, can we be assured of a 
continuance of such satisfactory conditions. 

A review of the Association activities of our traffic 
committees during the past year would seem to indi- 
cate that the results sought by the chemical industry 
are essentially the same as those of the railroads, first, 
to prevent the destruction of the stability of our gen- 
eral freight rate structure because of fluctuating rates 
offered by unregulated transportation units. One 
present effect of such unregulated rates, is, that when- 
ever a railroad chooses to reduce a rate to meet this 
form of competition, no advance public announcement 
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Transportation Changes 


Affecting 


Chemieal Industry 


By Harry M. Mabey 


Traffic Manager, Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 


of the proposed change is made. As a result, industry 
has no stable relationship upon which to base com- 
petitive operations. No positive evidence of the 
actual rates of these unregulated units, nor of their 
permanence, is obtainable. Such a condition differs 
little, if at all, from the days of cut rates and secret 
rebates thirty years ago. The only remedy is less 
regulation for the railroads, or more regulation for 
highway and waterway services. 
lies stability. 


In the latter course 


Our second effort has been, and must continue to 
be, to avoid the wholesale cancellation of the many 
commodity rates moving our raw materials and 
finished products throughout this territory; rates of 
years standing, bearing an important commercial 
relationship, one to the other. The mileage system of 
rate-making and the long and short haul clause, tends 
to compel the substitution of a uniform mileage 
system of rates in lieu of these long-standing competi- 
tive commodity rates. Grave disturbances of rela- 
tionships, and increases in many important rates, and 
consequently in important operating costs, would 
certainly result. Our Association joined others in 
asking the Commission to permit the railroads to 
postpone such revisions; we have secured a respite 
until December 3, 1933. 

A concrete example of benefit to our industry in 
concerted action is the recent proposal of the railroads 
to reduce the allowance paid non-railroad owners of 
freight cars—in our ease principally tank cars. The 
proposed reduction was 16’:% or one-sixth, which 
would, conservatively, have reduced the industry’s 
tank car income by more than $100,000 per year, on 
a fleet of cars which we operate at a loss. Speaking 
as an Association we were able to prove, convincingly, 
that, regardless of operating conditions in other in- 
dustries, such a reduction, as to our cars, would be 
most unjustifiable. Action upon the proposal has 
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been postponed; even if renewed it seems certain that 
we have prevented this increase in costs. 

All present indications would seem to indicate that 
concerted industry action is more and more advisable 

the proposed co-ordination of transportation activi- 
ties means that our industry, too, should increase its 
co-operative traffic efforts. 

I doubt very much, if, in any appreciable degree, 
the statement is warranted that our railroad trans- 
portation machine is obsolescent. In 1931, this Asso- 
ciation, before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, predicted that an increase in the measure of the 
freight rates would not improve railroad earnings, 
but that the basic need of the railroads was for more 
traffic, and that if business conditions improved and 
created more tonnage, the railroad revenues would 
increase directly and adequately. 

This, to me, is still the real factor of change in our 
railroad situation and is the major cause of their 
revenue shortage. The history of the last ten years 
evidences, as everyone knows, that for four or five 
years after 1923 the great handicap of industry was 
due to inadequacy of railroad service; lack of equip- 
ment and uncertain schedules. The railroads put 
forth tremendous efforts to remedy this situation; 
spent great sums of money for the needed improve- 
Since then the service rendered by our rail- 
roads been highly efficient and_ satisfactory. 
Having created this plant to handle the peak load of 
our national transportation requirements, the volume 
of tonnage dropped, over a period of years, to low 
figures comparable with those of 1921. The railroad 
plant and facilities remained undiminished, but 
traffic decreased continuously, and railroad revenues 
correspondingly, and directly. Tremendous, as was 
the decline in. railroad revenue, the railroads ham- 
mered down their variable costs almost in proportion. 
Their fixed charges and unit labor costs, of course, 
could not be reduced in like extent. 


ments. 
has 


Cause of Loss in Carriers’ Revenue 


While in this same period certain traffie drifted 
away from the railroads to other forms of transporta- 
tion, such as trucks and waterways, this tonnage, in 
volume, was not, in itself, the vital factor which 
caused this terrific loss in the carriers’ revenue. At 
the peak, the railroads, in 1929, produced four 
hundred and fifty billion of ton miles and by 1931 this 
had dropped to three hundred and twenty billion of 
ton miles— about the same as it was in 1921. The two 
tonnages which have developed at the cost of the rail- 
roads, and which have not declined in the depression 
years, are the tonnages moved by inland waterways 
and trucks. But the total truck tonnage in 1921 was 
twelve and one-half billion ton miles, and, in 1931, 
but twice as much—twenty-five billion ton miles, 
while the inland waterways produced about ten 
billion ton miles. This tonnage apparently has found 
its level. Within two years after 1929, rail perform- 
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ance had dropped one hundred and thirty billion ton 
miles, four times as much as trucks—and—water- 
ways combined peak—performance. 

It is my belief that the railroads have suffered 
another important concealed loss in tonnage, due to 
changes in plant locations, ete., directed toward the 
elimination of freight charges on an important tonnage 
of raw materials. Another important loss to the rail- 
roads, one which is directly related, in my opinion, to 
the level of the freight rates, is cross-haul tonnage, 
consisting of partially finished materials which might 
be completely manufactured in one plant, but which, 
under favorable transportation costs, often move from 
one plant, in partially finished condition, to another 
plant for further processing. Such tonnage move- 
ments might be called wasted transportation but 
nevertheless are of great importance to industry and 
of even more importance to the railroads because of 
freight revenue produced thereby, on tonnages which 
would never be moved at all if the initial plant opera- 
tion carried through to the finished product. Lower 
freight rates would encourage such movements. 


Fair Rate Making 


It is not, however, correct to assume that the rail- 
roads have watched this traffic being taken away from 
them by motor trucks or waterways or plant reloca- 
tions, without wanting to change their freight rates in 
an effort to retain such tonnages. A _ controlling 
reason existed which prevented them, in most cases, 
from making the necessary rate reductions. The 
Interstate Commerce Act and the Transportation 
Act of 1920 established a new theory of rate making 
which tended towards stabilizing and freezing the rate 
structure of the country. It recognized two principles, 
first, that all the railroads should be maintained as a 
national necessity. Second, that no level of rates 
could be devised which would produce adequate 
revenues for certain weaker lines of railroad, without, 
at the same time, creating rates which would be 
excessive in their returns to the stronger lines. This 
resulted in the recapture clause, whereby it was in- 
tended that earnings, in excess of a reasonable amount 
(6% being the figure originally used), should be set 
aside, and half the excess returned to the government. 
This idea proved unworkable and, nearly everyone 
now urges that this provision of the law be abrogated. 
It should be, and the railroads allowed to build up 
reserves in times of prosperity. 

The other change in rate making resulted in a com- 
mon level of freight rates being prescribed in large 
areas of the country, or rate groups. The number of 
these groups was fixed at three: one west of the 
Mississippi River, the other two, roughly, east thereof 
and north and south, respectively, of the Ohio- 
Potomac Rivers. The law provided that every 
locality was entitled to a relative basis of rates and 
that the rate for a longer distance could not be less 
than for an intermediate haul within that distance. 
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The practical result of this was the making of rates, 
on a fixed level within a territory, graded as to mileage. 
From this it followed that a change in one rate, on one 
commodity, necessitated a relative change in every 
similar rate in the group. In other words, the carriers 
were not free to make rates that would meet competi- 
tion only where that competition existed. They had 
to balance the value of the tonnage they wanted to 
retain against the loss that would ensue, if rates were 
lowered on traffic not affected by like competition. 
In a few words, we may say that the railroads were 
not able to do business on a business basis; their 
ability to exercise their managerial discretion was very 
sharply limited by regulation. Unregulated competi- 
tors, however, suffer from no such handicap. 


Rigid Regulation Needed 


Regulation of all forms of transportation, com- 
parable with present regulation of our railroads, is 
needed to produce the requisite stability in our freight 
rate structure. Its effect will benefit industry and, 
at the same time, will immensely aid our transporta- 
tion agencies themselves, whether they be railroads, 
truck operators or users of the waterways. To think 
that the railroads can stifle such competition is 
wrong, because regulation prevents. Our railroads 
should be permitted to operate such facilities them- 
selves, wherever economically warranted. 

The above facts, in my opinion, help to show why 
the level of railroad freight rates is rather inflexible, 
and, as some claim, too high. While I do not believe 
that our railroad executives would agree to any such 
statement, if phrased so broadly, I do think that most 
would agree that the level of their freight rates, in 
certain localities and on specific tonnages, is entirely 
too high. Their problem so far, however, is the prac- 
tical one, as above outlined of not giving away more 
than they receive as an offset. If under the present 
regulatory control they attempt to make competitive 
reductions, in particular rates, or between two points, 
they are faced with the necessity of making like reduc- 
tions throughout a whole territory and breaking down, 
in an unwarranted manner, a rate structure of exten- 
sive application. 

In my opinion, the railroads, as a whole, will wel- 
come the federal co-ordinator—whose principal bene- 
ficial effect should be to prevent the control of individ- 
ual competitive influences, whether coming from other 
railroads or from shippers, and, doing justice to each 
interest, compel action along lines beneficial to the 
whole; cooperative arrangements which, under exist- 
ing laws, the carriers are, in many cases, unable to 
make effective. 

The result should be directly in line with the neces- 
sity of the hour, that the tonnage offered be handled 
in the most economical and efficient manner; that 
the resulting economies reflect themselves directly in 
improved carrier earnings; that then the level of the 
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railroad rates be adjusted downward in such a manner 
as to increase the volume of tonnage moved. 

It would seem that the contemplated activity of the 
co-ordinator, along regional lines, has one very prac- 
tical advantage over full national government owner- 
ship and operation in its promise to bring about lower 
freight rates. It is conceded.that the freight rate level 
is so high as to limit the movement of certain tonnages. 
At present the level differs, in different sections of the 
country, for very real reasons—traffie density, earning 
power, ete., and the Commission has the power to 
designate these rate group limits. Under a govern- 
ment-owned, national system, it is apparent that the 
trend would be toward a uniform mileage rate basis 
for the entire country; resulting in a definite tendency 
to dry up existing flows of tonnage and still further 
localize distribution. The cost of operation of the 
national system would of course be considered as an 
aggregate charge; as revenues decreased, all rates 
would tend to increase. 
localized, 


Unless all business is to be 
privately owned and _ operated 
transportation systems are in the public interest. 
Regulation will adequately prevent abuses—proper 
competitive interest will encourage the development 
of the areas served by the respective systems. 


strong, 


Co-ordinator Plan 


The co-ordinator plan should be endorsed by indus- 
try. Through it, the railroads should realize, short of 
physical consolidation, most of the benefits of con- 
solidation. The authority delegated to this co- 
ordinator should tend to bring the railroad industry 
in line with other industries and make possible rigid 
economies; it will definitely determine, through 
impartial investigations, what savings can really be 
made. It seems evident that only by such direct 
economies can the railroads so increase their revenues 
as to permit those general reductions in freight rates 
which many insist are necessary to bring about an 
improvement in the volume of general business. 

For the first time this year, in the week ending 
May 13th, revenue freight car loadings exceeded 
those of the corresponding week last year. Loading of 
all carload commodities showed an increase, this 
year’s total being 531,095 cars, an increase of 13,835 
cars over last year. All districts reported increases 
save the Eastern (which about equalled last year) 
the Alleghany and Central Western, where moderate 
losses appeared in general business. 

With the cars-loaded line running steadily upward 
since the week of March 11th, it has now crossed the 
downward trend line of 1932, and its upward trend, 
although on a lower level, is comparable with that of 
the years 1931, 1930 and 1929—the opposite of the 
downward trend of the line developed by 1932 load- 
ings, March to August. The railroads, naturally, are 
hopeful that tonnage will continue to increase, because 
even a moderate improvement in tonnage will go far 
towards relieving most of their difficulties. 
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HE Tusean “fumaroles’ 


or steam springs have 

long engaged the attention of scientifie ob- 

servers, though they are comparatively very 
little known to the general public. Volcanic manifes- 
tations, similar in character to those of Tuscany, are 
to be found in Northern and Southern America, in 
New Zealand, Japan, Java, and elsewhere; in none 
of these places, however, have they been regularly 
exploited, though one or two sporadic attempts were 
made a few years ago. In Tuscany, on the other hand, 
chemical products are extracted from the steam of the 
fumaroles; the gases which accompany its emission 
have been partly and will soon be completely sepa- 
rated for industrial while the thermal 
energy of the steam is transformed into mechanical 
and electrical power. 


purposes; 


The fumaroles are better known by the local name 
of ‘‘Soffioni,” from the Italian word ‘‘soffiore,’”’ which 
means ‘‘to blow,”’ on account of the characteristically 
hissing sound which accompanies the emission of the 
voleanic steam. As a consequence of the discovery in 
1777 by the German chemist, H. Héfer (who had 
proved that boric acid was contained in the water of 
one of the pools through which the steam rose), the 
manufacture of borax was attempted by combining 
borie acid with soda. The extraction of boric acid, 
however, was not begun regularly until 1818, by Fran- 
cois de Larderel, hence the name of Larderello given in 
1847 to the first of his works. The boric industry from 
that time has been continued without a break in Tus- 
cany;it was exceptionally prosperous during the first 50 
years, when Tuscan boric acid was practically without 
competitors in the world’s markets. In 1827 Francois 
de Larderel had the brilliant idea of using the natural 
steam as a heating agent for concentrating boric 
solutions, and he was thus enabled to dispense with 
wood fuel, the expense of which heavily handicapped 
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Putting 
a 


Voleano 
to Work 


By the Hon. Senatore Prince Ginori Conti 


him. This was the first step towards making use of 
the thermal energy of the volcanic steam springs. 
Almost a century was to elapse, however, before any- 


thing further was done in that direction. Another 
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General view of opera- 
tions at Larderello 


Borax works. 





important feature subsequently introduced was that 
of drilling boreholes in order to obtain borie waters 
and steam. Without this it is doubtful if the industry 
would have achieved the brilliant results which raised 
it to the prosperity it long enjoyed. 

When I was entrusted, in 1904, by my late father- 
in-law, Count Florestano de Larderel, the grandson 
of the founder, Francois de Larderel, with the general 
management of his works, the Tuscan borie industry 
was passing through a difficult period owing to the 
formidable competition of borax derived from the 
recently exploited American fields. Count Florestano 
de Larderel, understanding the crying need of im- 
provement, began by erecting at Larderello a borax 
manufacturing plant (1884), and subsequently a 
refining plant for boric acid (1890); this was only a 
first step, however, and far more was necessary in 
order to cope with the growing competition which 
threatened the future of the industry that had supplied 
borie acid to practically the whole of Europe and 


America during almost half a century. 

My first efforts had to be directed toward im- 
proving existing methods. Ever since my first visits 
to Larderello I had been struck by the fact that 
precious thermal energy was being wasted. First, it 
was essential to have trustworthy data as to the 
composition, pressure and temperature of the Soffioni 
steam. These data were obtained under the direction 
of the late Professor Nasini, one important fact 
established being that the Soffioni steam is super- 
heated. Professor Nasini’s work was encouraged by 
the late Dr. Ludwig Mond. 

My first efforts were devoted to the chemical plant 
for the manufacture of borie acid, borax, and the 
recovery of ammonia (first by fixing it as ammonium 
sulfate and later as ammonium carbonate), ete. But 
I was determined to make use of the steam of the 
Soffoni as motive power. The results of my first 
experiment were entirely satisfactory; soon after 
a larger plant was erected, again using a cylinder 





Boric acid concentration 
tanks at Larderello 
works. 
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engine. When, in 1912, it was decided to take a 
greater step, the steam turbine was adopted. The 
presence of the incondensable gases associated with 
the steam (about 6 per cent.) would have handicapped 
the condenser plant. For this reason it was considered 
advisable to give up the idea of feeding the turbine 
with natural steam, and to use this instead as a 
heating agent in evaporators for generating pure 
steam for feeding the turbines. Such was the system 
adopted for the 250-kw. turbo-alternator, which 
began working in 1913, and was followed almost 
immediately by a much larger installation consisting 
of three units of 3,000 kw. each, thus completing my 
first important power plant at Larderello, which was 
erected between 1916 and 1917 in spite of many 
difficulties arising from the war. The condensers were 
later transformed from surface into jet condensers, 
thereby abolishing the tubes. The working principle 
of the boilers now consists in a continual condensation 
and successive re-evaporation in a separate chamber 
of the Soffioni steam, the result being that the gases 
are almost completely eliminated, being let off from 
the first (or condensing) chamber, while the steam 
issuing from the second (or re-evaporating) chamber 
contains only a slight proportion of these gases, having, 
however, as a natural consequence decreased slightly 
in pressure. Since the alterations mentioned above, 
the original plant at Larderello, with its three con- 
denser units, has been running regularly 

At the present moment our plants comprise the 
following machines: Larderello—3 units of 3,000 kw. 
of the condenser type; 1 unit of 3,000 kw. of the 
free exhaust type. Castelnuovo—2 units of 750 kw. 
free exhaust type. Serrazzano—1 unit of 650 kw. 
free exhaust type. Lago—1 unit of 250 kw. condenser 
type. The total power realized at our various works 
averages 14,400 kw. Somewhat wide use is made of 
aluminum in the place of copper, wherever the substi- 
tution is feasible; this is on account of the corrosive 
action of sulfur dioxide (another of the constituents of 
the gases carried by the Soffioni) on copper. Three- 
phase current is generated at 4,500 volts, 50 periods 
frequency, and transformed up to 16,000 and 40,000 
volts for transmission lines. The completion of the 
Larderello power-station, by the installation of the 
fourth unit, took place at the end of 1930, and an 
order had been placed just about that time for a new 
drilling machine, as I was resolved to attempt to bore 
wells of greater depth and diameter than those 
formerly obtained. 

The results of the first well drilled with this new 
equipment were impressive. On March 26, 1931, 
after several months of work, our skilled foremen 
perceived, by some warning signs as to the nature of 
which their long experience could leave no doubt, 
that steam was about to burst forth, and that it was 
prudent to seek refuge in order to avoid the dangers 
of an explosion. A few moments later the explosion 
occurred, and resembled even more than usual a 
small volcanic eruption. After expelling stones and 
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mud, the well settled down to emitting steam in 
torrents and with a deafening noise which went on for 
weeks—that is to say, till the upper end of the casing, 
with its valves, was fixed in place. On April 20, 1932, 
a second large well was completed. The total output 
of steam from all the wells at our various works can 
be estimated now at over two million pounds per hour. 

Borie acid occupies the place of honor among the 
products of our chemical department. The crude acid 
we are now putting on the market is of 95 per cent. 
grade. The time-honored evaporating pans are being 
gradually replaced by new apparatus, whereby 
economy of space and far greater efficiency will be 
obtained. Considerable improvements have also been 
introduced in the refining plants which allow the mass 
production of pure acid up to B. P. standard. Borax 
is manufactured at Larderello, using borie acid and 
sodium carbonate, and the old plant has been recently 
brought thoroughly up to date in order to meet all 
requirements. Special boric products, such as calcium 
borate, magnesium borate, and sodium perborate, are 
also manufactured; and also various toilet specialties— 
namely, boric taleum, boric and borax soaps, and so on. 

Another product, steadily growing in our industry, 
which is contained in the voleanic steam, is ammonia. 
Repeated experiments for the separation of ammonia 
from the Soffioni steam before its further utilization 
have led now to extremely simple and efficient 
devices which make this feasible. 


Other Proposed Chemical Manufactures 


About 92 per cent. of the gaseous mixture accom- 
panying the Soffioni steam is carbon dioxide. The 
proportion of gas to steam is about six per cent. by 
weight at Larderello, so it is clear that enormous 
volumes of carbon dioxide are available. Other 
components of the gaseous mixture are: sulfur 
dioxide, methane, hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, and 
small proportions of rare gases—-namely, argon and 
helium. The industrial utilization of these gases has 
been studied during several years at our works, and 
much laboratory work has preceded its practical 
realization. The first step was the separation of 
carbon dioxide, and a large plant has been erected 
for that purpose at Larderello, where it has been 
running now for some years. The gas is first entirely 
freed from sulfur dioxide, and subsequently com- 
pressed. Quite recently we have inaugurated a plant 
for manufacturing dry ice. Sulfur dioxide will be 
turned to account for the production of hyposulfites 
and sulfites. We have already separated methane, and 
hope to make this gas the source from which to obtain 
several interesting carbon derivatives. 

The separation of hydrogen, nitrogen, and the rare 
gases will be effected by means of apparatus which is 
in course of erection. Of the rare gases, helium is the 
one which more especially claims our attention. The 
radium emanation has been accurately estimated, and 
is still under laboratory observation. 
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Ounees 
to Tons 


By George C. McCarten 


VERYONE nowadays is working his brain over- 
time to devise new ways of doing the old job 
and to find new products which will relegate 

present products to the scrap-heap and it is of vital 
importance to every company to select from the 
multitude of new ideas presented for consideration, 
those which are of real value and to develop them 
commercially. The companies which do this task 
most successfully will be the leaders in the years 
ahead. This article will cover a method for the pro- 
cedure involved in going from ounces to tons, from 
flasks to tank ears. 

Good ideas may come from an alert salesman who 
sees where a market may be developed or from one of 
the technical staff who visualizes a new way to utilize 
present products or existing facilities of his organiza- 
tion. Many ideas are sponsored; the first task is to 
roughly sort out the most promising ones so that the 
development appropriation may be expended to best 
advantage. 

In the initial consideration of proposals, the follow- 
ing tests are of value: 

1. On the basis of small seale laboratory work 
does the proposal look sound chemically and is the 
method proposed apparently economical? 

2. Does it appear that there will be a reasonable 
sales demand for the product if successfully de- 
veloped? 

3. Does the proposition infringe existing patents, 
ete.? 

4. Does the proposal fit in with the present lines 
of products and trade relationships of the company? 
If not it must be exceptionally promising to warrant 
the extra cost of developing in an unknown field. 

5. Do the prospective returns warrant 
probable cost of developing the proposal? 

It is of course realized that the final answer to these 
questions rests on work ahead; but these tests will 
eliminate many of the weak sisters which often eat 
large holes in development appropriations. 

When preliminary checks have established the 
belief that there is a fair chance of getting somewhere 
with the idea, it is then in order to find out how to 


the 
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make the product commercially and to determine the 
merits of the process. To the business man it may 
seem strange that competent men cannot figure out 
the answers at their desks. However, experience 
shows that it pays to get specialized knowledge, dis- 
cover “‘bugs’’, and pull ‘‘boners” on a pilot plant set- 
up for each project. In the course of pilot plant 
development, the organization secures the information 
which enables it to correctly evaluate the merits of a 
project. A properly handled pilot plant saves time 
and money in the end, and the only appreciable sums 
of money the writer has seen wasted on pilot plant 
experiments were spent on hopeless propositions which 
should have been discarded by preliminary examina- 
tion before they got to the pilot plant. 

The size and scope of experimental apparatus 
needed varies with each project. The two cardinal 
points on this matter being that sufficiently large 
batches must be put through the pilot plant to deter- 
mine how the reactions work commercially and to de- 
termine ‘the deportment of the materials handled 
during the reactions. In other words, one must find 
out if there are any side reactions which have escaped 
notice in small scale experiments that take place in 
commercial batches with their different time and heat 
conditions. Also what mechanical difficulties arise 
with large batches in handling, agitation, frothing, 
heat transfer, ete. 

While the pilot plant work is in progress, the Re- 
search, Production, Engineering and Sales staffs make 
contributions of vital importance. The man heading 
up the development must understand the language 
and points of view of each of these groups and must 
work effectively with each group. It is a real test of 
his mettle to secure, utilize and harmonize the talents 
and suggestions of each group and obtain the informa- 
tion needed for the effective functioning of each 
group. The measure of the development man’s work 
comes when plans are drawn for the commercial unit. 
If his work 
escapes most of the heated conferences and arguments 
about things which do not exist arising from failure 
of specialists to understand other specialists’ language. 
Much time will be saved, and most important of all a 
proposal can be submitted which utilizes the talents 
of the organization and on which all groups are in 
accord. 

While the pilot plant work is in progress the Re- 
search and Development staffs must critically judge 
the development. Primarily, they must learn how to 
make the product and the conditions and limits under 
which the process is workable. Investigations must 
be made to insure against infringing existing patents. 
Also great care must be exercised to make sure that 
the process adopted is the simplest and most desirable 
way to reach the goal. This information will be used 
in securing patent protection, to cover the cost of 
pioneering and particularly to make progress difficult 
for the chiselers, who will try to come in through the 
back door, once the market possibilities of the new or 


has been well done the organization 
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improved product are established. The approved 
chiseling method of certain companies is to develop 
projects by buying competitors’ men and skinning 
around the valid claims in competitors’ patents. 
Accordingly, on promising developments, it is essen- 
tial to carefully develop the fundamental conditions 
controlling the process and exercise great care to see 
that the conditions so established are embodied in the 
claims of the patents applications on the development. 


Plant Design 


As progress is made on development through the 
pilot plant, commercial size samples become available 
for test work both in the company’s laboratory and by 
the trade. From these tests a measure of the probable 
market is secured by the Sales organization, informa- 
tion is secured on the location of plants which will use 
the new product and product specifications may be 
established. 

With the marketing information at hand it becomes 
possible to reach a decision on the general design of 
the new plant, covering whether it will be continuous 
or batch operated, one shift or three shift, single or 
multiple unit, and what provisions must be made for 
future expansion. 


The staff observes developments, 
studies the operations involved, decides what types of 
equipment are needed, and learns what materials of 
construction withstand the special corrosion and con- 
tamination requirements of the new process. They 
must determine how much power, steam, fuel and 

rater are involved. They must investigate what 
special requirements will be placed on the process 
equipment due to fire and explosion hazards, corrosive 
or poisonous dusts and gases, ete. This data enables 
the Engineers to present preliminary plans for dis- 
cussion with the operating men, who will be respon- 
sible for ultimate production of the new product. 


Engineering 


The production men are particularly concerned with 
the material handling methods, operating conditions, 
safety appliances and equipment layout. Since they 
are going to sit up nights with the new baby, they are 
entitled to have their say on how the unit will be 
designed, and a lot of time and effort will be saved if 
they get in their changes on preliminary plans. 

When the Engineers and production men have 
gotten together on the general layout of the job, it is 
essential for the Research and Development men to 
check over their proposition and do such further 
investigation work in both the laboratory and pilot 
plant as is needed to make sure that their proposal 
falls within the limits of the process. Also to check 
the performance of materials of construction under 
conditions approximating those to be met in practice. 
If the development work has been thorough, this 
final check will be rapidly completed. The reason for 
the final check is to make certain that in the transition 
from the hundred pound batches of the pilot plant to 
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the tons of the commercial unit that no new factors 
have come into the picture, to cause trouble in the 
commercial unit. 

While this final check is going on, the Engineering 
can proceed with the detailing of the special pieces of 
process equipment, securing data on heat and pressure 
effects, agitation required, trouble from shut-downs, 
ete. from the pilot plant data. Control arrangements 
are selected, provisions made for minor repairs and 
replacements, and the general arrangement drawings 
are blocked out as soon as there is full accord on the 
project. The probable cost of the plant is determined 
and the Engineers’ contribution to the development is 
completed, until the proposal is approved for con- 
struction when they will make detail drawings, draw 
up specifications, requisitions, ete. 

Caleulation of manufacturing costs are now made 
to determine the merits of the proposal commercially. 
Labor costs are estimated by study of the equipment 
layout and knowledge of similar operations. De- 
preciation and Maintenance charges are set up on the 
basis of both pilot plant results and general company 
experience. The costs of power, fuel, water, etc. are 
set up on the basis of Engineering data. Material 
charges are based upon pilot plant data. The neces- 
sary additions are made for overheads, packaging and 
the like, and probable costs arrived at which can be 
reported to the management with confidence. 


Developing a Project 


There are many ways of developing a project. This 
article merely professes to be the writer’s idea of a 
good method of procedure. The writer believes, how- 
ever, if this general procedure is followed by compe- 
tent development men it leads to the following desir- 
able results: 


1. It eliminates the weak sisters at a minimum 
cost, regardless of their sponsorship. 

2. It utilizes the available talents in the organi- 
zation, clarifies their hunches, satisfies their doubts 
and tends to secure a proposal that meets with 
general accord. 


3. It tends toward adequate patent protection 
of the development. 


4. It tends to enable the organization to present 
a recommendation for building a new plant with 
confidence that the whole proposal is sound, that 
the proposition is workable and sound chemically, 
economically and of efficient design. So if money is 
appropriated for the project, the whole organization 
can feel confident that there will be a market for the 
product, that no other outfit is going to snatch 
away that market by producing a more efficient 
process, and that the company will have patents 
to protect it against the chiselers. 
If the management grants an appropriation for the 
projected plant, the detailed engineering work and 
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actual construction are carried out, and the plant 
started up with the Development and Research staffs 
responsible for its performance until it produces one 
grade material at rated capacity. The production 
staff then takes over the plant as a satisfactory unit 
and the organization has _ successfully 
another development from ounces to tons. 


translated 


The prime object in a new company development 
is to make profits for the company. The real reward 
for the development men comes in seeing the new 
product profitably marketed in a form buyers may 
use to advantage. 


Origin of Chile Saltpetre 


In a recent issue of Chemiker-Zeitung, Dr. C. T. Kautter 
describes observations made of climatie conditions in Chile, which 
he believes may throw an interesting light upon the origin of 
the saltpetre deposits. 

In 1924, Prof. Stoklasa suggested that the formation of these 
beds might be due to a combination of voleanie and bacterial 
action, the latter being catalyzed by radioactivity. In support 
of his views he investigated a series of samples of caliche in which 
he was able to determine the existence of 80 x 10-12 gm. radium 
per gram of mineral. That not only the deposits themselves but 
also the overlying atmosphere should exhibit radioactivity 
appears to Kautter to be probable though unimportant. He 
brings forward the suggestion that the formation of nitrates can 
be explained by well-known physico-chemical changes which are 
independent of radioactivity. 

The district of northern Chile in which the nitrate is found is 
undoubtedly volcanic in character and the vastness of the 
deposits and the absence of characteristic fossils have led to the 
abandonment of the idea that the caliche is of animal or vegetable 
origin. The violent thunderstorms which occur with great 
frequency in the high mountains in the summer are accompanied 
by discharges at such high potentials that the conditions for the 
production of nitric oxide are most probably fulfilled. Further 
oxidation of this gas to nitric acid and its subsequent action upon 
the common salt which is abundantly supplied by volcanic 
action would lead to the formation of sodium nitrate, but the 
transference of the latter to the nitrate zone, some hundred 
kilometres farther westward, is not so easy to comprehend, for 


the geological evidence seems to be against the idea of transference 
by sedimentation. 


Now it has perhaps not been sufficiently well recognized that 
the nitrate zone, which extends about 100 km. inland from the 
coast and lies between lat. 19° and 26° S., is particularly subject 
to the visitation of immense cloud-banks of fog, which rise 
almost vertically to a height of about 1,000 m. against the coastal 
heights before being carried inland. Close observation has shown 
that these banks of cloud operate only within a limited and fairly 
well-defined area, with its centre at the coast and extending to the 
prairies or pampas, which lie at distances varying from 30 km. to 
80 km. from the coast-line. It is significant that the greatest 
accumulation of cloud is to be found overlying the zone which is 
richest in caliche. Now these thick clouds, which often hang for 
long periods over the nitrate zones, may serve as transporters 
and condensers of the oxides of nitrogen which are formed by the 
frequent electric discharges. It is also suggested that nitrogen 
may become activated during the evaporation of the water, 
though this has not been experimentally verified. 


Good deposits of caliche are frequently found not only in the 
valleys or plains but also at overhanging cliffs on the mountain- 
sides, wherever any resistance to the flow of the cloud may be 
offered. These arrested portions of cloud are eventually dis- 
persed by the sun, when the nitric acid is deposited. Further 
confirmation of this theory is to be found in the fact that isolated 
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deposits of caliche can be traced to the breaking away in certain 
areas of patches of cloud which drift away from the main areas of 
concentration. 


Thus the deposits of nitrate are formed by the gradual evapora- 
tion of the clouds in the enormous basins in the mountainous 
regions. Even the relatively high concentration of iodine in the 
caliche, which has sometimes been quoted as evidence in favor of 
its production from organic remains, can be satisfactorily ac- 
counted for on this theory. The iodine content of the air is par- 
ticularly great at the sea-level. It is stabilized by oxidation by 
ozone and nitrogen peroxide to iodie acid. Thus the author 
draws the interesting conclusion that in this case Nature adopts 
much the same process as that in operation in modern technology, 


namely, the combined action of water, air, heat and electricity 





Germany Returns to Italy and Spain 
for Mercury 


With dissolution of the Italo-Spanish mercury cartel last year, 
producers in those countries apparently have regained command 
of the important German mercury market, according to German 
import figures for 1932. In 1928, when the cartel was formed, 
Italian and Spanish mercury formed 82.5 per cent. of the Ger- 
man imports, from which the proportion rapidly dropped to 55 
per cent. in 1931, with total imports declining at the same time 
from 1,328,100 kilos in 1928 to 337,900 in 1931. Mexico and the 
United States gained most from this movement; together they 
filled 3.1 per cent. of the German demand in 1928, 19.6 per cent. 
in 1930, and 18.1 in 1931. In 1932 the effort to maintain high 
prices by cartel methods was abandoned, and the trade move- 
ment changed. German imports of mercury rose to 357,200 kilos 
during the year, of which 71.5 per cent. came from Italy and 
Spain. North America contributed only 7.5 per cent., all from 
Mexico, and none late in the year. 

The fact that Italian and Spanish recovery of the German 
market was due to reduction of prices is indicated by the sharp 
drop in average valuation of the German imports—only 5.36 
reichsmarks per kilo in 1932, compared with 10.92 marks in 
1931 and 13.34 in 1928. 





Liquid Oxygen Explosives 


The liquid oxygen system of blasting was adopted by Germany 
during the late war in order to conserve supplies of nitrated com- 
pounds for military purposes, and though, owing to imper- 
fections in the old carbon cartridge, the use of nitro-glycerine 
was reverted to after the armistice, the improvements effected 
in the plants for manufacturing liquid oxygen, also in transport 
containers, dipping vessels and the cartridge, have led to the 
commercial development of liquid oxygen explosives in Germany, 
France, United States of America, South Africa, India, ete. In 
the iron mines of Lorraine, France, the number of Weber cart- 
ridges used increased from just over 600,000 in 1919 to close on 
11,000,000 in 1930, and practically the whole of the blasting is 
now by the ‘‘Weberlox’’ liquid oxygen system. Apart from 
monetary savings, the attractive features of liquid oxygen ex- 
plosives are elasticity in application, safety in handling and 
absence of noxious fumes. The modern form of the Weberlox 
cartridges is made of combustible materials, such as sawdust, 
cork and metallic powders, wrapped in paper coverings, all of 
which are inert substances. The cartridge is manufactured in 
sizes ranging from 4 in. to 12 in. in length and 1% to 1% in. 
in diameter. It is not explosive until it has been soaked in liquid 
oxygen, and this does not take place until just prior to the blast- 
ing and only at or near the working face. The life of the charge 
does not exceed half an hour, which means there can be no 
danger from misfires. The cartridges are ignited by electricity 
or by safety fuse. 
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Thoughts on 
PROFITS 


By Charles F. Abbott 


USINESS exists for making profits. When profits 
disappear, business likewise disappears. The 
satisfaction of labor working for an adequate 

wage, of the consuming public for an adequate supply 
of goods at reasonable prices, of the investor for a 
return on his money, of the government for an unim- 
paired source of tax returns, are all dependent uni- 
formly upon the profitable operation of business. 
This problem of earning a profit, however, is properly 
left to the discretion of business management. Con- 
sequently, management is in duty bound to apply 
scientific thinking and planning in effecting better 
methods for the stabilizing of business prosperity. 

K\very business enterprise is fundamentally a public 
service undertaking. It can make good and should 
be allowed to exist only in proportion as it recognizes 
the public character of the function it is performing. 
Uniformity of prices and of the treatment of customers 
until the time comes when there is reason for a uniform 
change, with full publicity for the change, is the 
course upon which the interests of all can be reconciled 

and the only one. Business men must recognize 
the need of eliminating the destructive competitive 
practices, such as price cutting, that destroy profits 
and ineur losses when goods are sold below the cost of 
producing them. 

The profit record in most of our basic industries, 
such as oil, coal, lumber, metal, textile, rubber, food 
and others has been anything but encouraging. We 
have been dissipating important natural resources at 
a loss. 

Goods that must be sold at a loss, represent so much 
capital and labor thrown away. Distress sales 
inevitably result in a curtailment of industrial activity 
and unemployment. When industry is profitable, 
labor is profitable, and these profits are spent for 
goods. When industry is unprofitable, labor is thrown 
out of employment and consumption is reduced, thus 
causing a vicious circle. 

We can do much more with the agencies we now 
have and without upsetting the capitalistic principle 
upon which our business is based. We must look 
beyond immediate orders and prices. We must throw 
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overboard any faith in unsound or artificial agree- 
ments, designed to control such fundamental, eco- 
nomic forces as orders and prices. It is a fallacy, 
during times like these, to attach any hope to any 
system of compulsion designed to divert world-wide 
influences. 

I personally do not believe the Sherman Law, or 
any of the anti-trust statutes since enacted, prohibits 
that form of trade cooperation that is essential to 
achieve these ends. But the interpretations given by 
some political office-holders under those laws are such 
as to make the effort decidedly hazardous. 

Many organizations have been studying the prob- 
lem for the past two or three years. As a result of 
these studies the feeling prevails that a slight modifi- 
cation of the Anti-Trust Laws, to permit the control 
of production output in accord with consumption 
demand, be applied to our natural resource industries. 
That would prove helpful and without impairing 
public welfare. 

Stabilization of these industries would conserve 
natural resources and would undoubtedly develop a 
constructive influence over all other business enter- 
prises. 

The day is fast arriving when the public will realize 
more fully the fundamental necessity of insuring us 
against bankruptcies and of improving the profit 
standing of those who engage in business. Politically, 
we are just awakening to the fact that if we desire to 
organize trade and industry, to maintain the wage 
scale and employment, it is necessary to permit trades 
and industries to earn reasonable profits. 

The lesson of cooperation as advocated by the trade 
organization has prevented many a costly price war 
that otherwise would have proved expensive and 
disastrous for the entire industry. Without the trade 
association there is no assurance of a normal stability 
of an industry. An instance so small as the releasing 
of a destructive cut price policy, usually inspired by 
some imaginary grievance and by a single company, 
will kindle the flames of bitter retaliation and all the 
evil consequences of greeds, animosities, hates, and 
jealousies. 

Our strongest weapon is education. By hammering 
indisputable facts home again and again to every 
member of an industry, the influences, that promote 
price cutting can be reversed. Education should 
start by destroying the illusion that greater profits can 
be obtained from an increase in volume secured by 
price cutting. When this illusion has been destroyed, 
the root of the price cutting evil will be eliminated. 

We can do much to effect this education through 
co-operation, through coming together and honestly 
discussing our problems. Around a conference table, 
in trade association meetings, this education is possible 
and without circumscribing the rights of individuals. 

But, the more permanent, outstanding accomplish- 
ments of trade associations are those programs that 
were designed to meet the external problems of an 
industry and that included a direct approach to the 
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market for the industry’s output. Research to 
develop new uses and new applications, market 
analysis, the protection and extension of existing 
markets, education and many other similar activities 
that might relate to distribution, costs, and public 
welfare all reflect the broader and more effective 
schedules of the progressive trade association. 


The direct approach to better prices and insured 
profits is through an increase in consumption that 
would more nearly approach the ability of the industry 
to produce. 


It is easy to understand why so many executives 
attach less importance to co-operative activities 
directed toward the market than to those internal 
questions that relate to prices and competition. Many 
of them have received their early training in the plant 
or factory. They became and still remain production- 
minded. They were efficient in dealing with machines, 
formulas and problems of output, things that could be 
fixed and easily controlled. But when they approached 
the market they immediately encountered an entirely 
different situation. 


It is a long way from the plant to the market and 
yet if a business is to endure, it must sell at a profit 
what the plant can produce. 

Executives have usually approved large appropria- 
tions for plant improvements, but when the call came 
for market development and for market research the 
objective, to them, was too vague and too indefinite. 
Unlike machines, brick and mortar, the results could 
not always be measured. Appropriations for market 
promotion were too often refused or reduced to a 
point where they became ineffective. 

Managements were willing to pay for buildings and 
machines to increase production. That part of the 
program has now been overdone and many of these 
plants are now starving for something to do. The old 
idea was that orders just happen, that they seek the 
well equipped plant. They were anticipated, just as 
the sun was relied upon to appear each morning in the 
east and it costs nothing to see the sun. That has 
been one of our greatest faults. Money flowed into 
plants and equipment while but a very small propor- 
tion ever found its way into plans to develop a market. 





Starvation of Machine Age 


The comparatively rapid depletion of the earth’s available 
resources in this mechanical age was considered by Prof. R. A. 
Gortner, of the University of Minnesota, in a paper before the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science in Decem- 
ber (Science Service, Washington, D. C.). It is pointed out that 
irreplaceable stores of natural resources absolutely essential to 
modern industrial civilization are disappearing into the “maws of 
industry” and so wastefully dissipated over the earth. While the 
publicity of technocracy directs attention to the part played by 
mechanical energy in remaking economic conditions, the shelves 
in some of Nature’s cupboard are showing signs of exhaustion of 
the materials necessary for a mechanical age. In particular, 
Prof. Gortner mentions the approaching exhaustion of copper, 
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antimony, tin, lead, zinc, chromium, manganese, nickel, and iron, 
which are stored in parts of the earth accessible to man. The rate 
of use of some of these metals is doubling each decade. We still 
use tin-foil for wrapping up sweets and cigarettes. At the present 
mining rates, iron will be exhausted in Germany in about fifty 
years and in the United States in about a hundred years. The 
United States sulfur supply will fail in fifteen years; the coal of 
Germany in less than a thousand years and of the United States, 
notwithstanding its huge lignite deposits, in less than fifteen 
hundred years. It looks as if the machine age may starve to 
death before long, a victim of today’s profligate use of metals, 
coal and oil. Water power, alcohol from vegetation, solar 
energy, etc., are at present totally inadequate to replace oil and 
coal. Will future civilizations look back upon the industrial 
civilization of the twentieth century as an age of robbery? 





British Chemical Industry 


British chemical industry has emerged from the third year of 
world-wide trade depression in a relatively satisfactory position, 
and is making every effort to consolidate the advantages gained 
during 1930 as a result of the depreciation of sterling, the adop- 
tion of a protective tariff policy, and the preferences obtained in 
Empire markets following the Ottawa Conference. This rela- 
tively favorable position as a whole is indicated by the overseas 
trade figures, which showed a slight increase in the chemical index 
for the whole year of 1932—97.7 compared with 95.2 for 1931, 
and by the decrease of more than 10 per cent. in unemployment. 
Insured workers in the industry number about 99,000, of which 
16,020 were unemployed at the end of 1932 compared with 
18,091 at the end of 1931. 





Linseed Oil Fires 


Spontaneous combustion of linseed oil, even at times under 
conditions which appear highly unfavorable to the phenomenon, 
is fairly well known. It often occurs when the oil is merely in 
contact with damp wood in open air, despite the continual surface 
cooling; and the risk is still greater with linseed-oil varnishes 
containing metallic driers, and more particularly if turpentine or 
other volatile material is present. Tung oil is probably worse than 
linseed oil in this respect. Mineral oils are also liable to this risk 
to a certain extent, and it is often increased by the presence of 
pigments such as the chromes, ferrocyanides, lead oxides, ete. 

Various causes or predisposing conditions tending to spontan- 
eous combustion of linseed oil or linseed-oil paints are: (a) high 
drier content; (b) temporary stoppages of the roller mills under 
circumstances favoring spontaneous combustion; (c) extreme 
fineness of the pigment and catalytic action of impurities in the 
pigment; (d) atmospheric moisture; (e) considerable develop- 
ment of heat in roller mills working under high pressure, with 
probability of friction setting up chemical action; (f) ineffective 
cooling arrangements. 

Paris or Prussian blue is specially liable to set up spontaneous 
combustion, the more so when it contains small amounts of sulfur 
or residues of oxidizing agents such as potassium chlorate. The 
blue in this case is converted by burning into ferrie oxide. The 
consequent setting free of cyanide and water in the presence of 
atmospheric oxygen adds considerably to the heat evolved, so 
that any oil present, linseed or the like, is completely burnt. One 
method of avoiding this fire risk in the case of blues is to select 
these very carefully, and subject them to a combustion or firing 
test with an electric spark; the one which glows most quietly 
and slowly is the safest and least liable to spontaneous com- 
bustion. If it is necessary to use blues more liable to the fire risk 
they may be advantagecusly mixed with a certain percentage of 
zine white or heavy spar. 
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New Products and Processes 


Textile Bleaching with Peroxide 

In bleaching vegetable fibres with 
alkaline peroxide bleaching liquor, the 
acids formed by oxidation of impurities 
gradually neutralize the alkali present, 
and the liquor becomes acid. Acid has a 
stabilizing effect on hydrogen peroxide, 
consequently the bleaching process stops. 
Addition of larger quantities of alkali 
with a view to preventing the change 
frequently results in attack of the fibre 
itself. Sodium oxalate is hydrolyzed in 
hot and in the presence of 
peroxides the hydrolysis is accelerated, 
and part of the oxalic acid is oxidized to 
carbon dioxide, so that the mixture be- 
comes alkaline. The addition of sodium 
oxalate to a peroxide bleaching bath would 
therefore be expected to prevent acidifica- 
tion of the liquer and to intensify the 
bleaching action. 

In practice, it is found that the liquor 
containing sodium oxalate turns acid more 
rapidly than an ordinary alkaline liquor, 
but the bleaching process continues even 
in the acid medium. This is explained by 
the fact that the sodium oxalate is ab- 
sorbed by the fibre, and reacts with the 
hydrogen peroxide while in this state, 
producing an alkaline zone in the im- 
mediate neighborhood of the fibre. The 
bleaching action is then more rapid and 
more thorough than in the ordinary 
An intense.souring is 
order to remove absorbed 
oxalate from the bleached material. The 
bleached products have been found to 
have low copper numbers. 


solutions, 


bleaching process. 
necessary in 


Colloidal Copper as Fungicide 

A colloidal which appears to 
have considerable promise as a fungicide 
has been developed. While the results up 
to date are encouraging, the experimenters 
feel that more work is 
necessary before the use of the material 
can generally be recommended and the 
new fungicide will be given a thorough 
trial in a season of normal temperature. 
Should this material be safe under these 
conditions it is expected that the article 
will prove a valuable aid to the fruit 
grower in his efforts to control insects and 
disease. 


copper 


one season’s 


Malodorous Gas 

A method has recently been patented 
in Sweden for removing the malodorous 
substances, such as hydrogen sulfide and 
mercaptans, from the waste gases in the 
manufacture of sulfate and alkali cellulose. 
The gases are cooled or saturated with 
water until the dew point is reached, and 
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are then treated with an alkaline aqueous 
solution or emulsion of hydrocarbons of 
the terpene or camphor group or addition 
compounds, or derivatives of such hydro- 
carbons. The treatment is carried out 
under reduced gas velocity (0.5 per. sec. 
or less) and can take place under reduced, 
atmospheric, or slightly increased pressure. 
Before the absorption treatment the gases 
liberated by the boiling and gassing, etc., 
of the cellulose digesters are purified by 
absorption in alkaline liquids, and are 
then conducted to the alkali-recovery 
plant, where they are burned and col- 
lected with the other smoke gases from 
the smelting furnaces, soda furnaces, etc.; 
then the total gas mixture is subjected to 
the treatment described for removing the 
residual content of hydrogen sulfide, mer- 
captans, and other ill-smelling substances. 


Liquid Oil Bath 

Presenting many advantages over the 
oils hitherto in use, as well as glycerine 
and sulfuric acid, an improved liquid for 
oil baths is spoken of abroad. Apart from 
complete immiscibility with water, which 
insures almost immediate evaporation of 
any drops of water which may happen to 
alight on the surface, the new liquid is 
non-inflammable, the vapor functioning as 
a flame extinguisher. The unpleasant and 
dangerous frothing of ordinary oils on 
contact with traces of water, and all risk 
of fire, are thus avoided. The oil can be 
kept for an indefinite period at a tempera- 
ture of approximately 220° C. without 
undergoing any change whatsoever in the 
shape of resinification or thickening. When 
taken up to 250° C., slight evaporation 
takes place, but the vapors are entirely 
non-toxic. The liquid does not actually 
begin to boil until the relatively high 
temperature of 420° C. is reached. 


Safety Glass 

Substitutes of the celluloid intermediate 
layer of the usual three-ply type of safety 
glass are being tried by materials which 
present some points of superiority over 
celluloid itself regarding fastness to light 
and weathering qualities. While cellulose 
acetate offers an advantage in superior 
resistance to ultra-violet rays, a hitherto 
insuperable difficulty has appeared in the 
defective adhesion of a cellulose acetate 
film to the two outer glass sheets. Greater 
success has attended the application of 
synthetic resins obtained by polymeriza- 
tion of certain organic compounds (as 
distinct from condensation products of 
the Bakelite of pollopas type). According 


to foreign reports the safety glass de- 
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veloped in Germany under the name of 
Luglas contains an intermediate layer of 
this type. Polymerizable substances which 
find application in this connection include 
ethyl crotonate and ethyl acrylate. 


Pure Vegetable Colloid 

A pure vegetable colloid and gelatine, 
produced entirely from  Carragheen 
(Chondrus crispus) has been introduced 
under the name of Gelozone. It has 
high gelatinizing properties, is simple to 
use, and unlike gelatine, it can be used 
at high temperatures without unpleasant 
odor; in fact, to obtain its full power it is 
necessary to boil it, unless the commodity 
in which it is to be incorporated is subse- 
quently boiled. It was originally manu- 
factured as a culinary article for use in 
the making of  blanc-manges, creams, 
sauces, etc., and for thickening soups. 
By analysis it is found to consist of carbo- 
hydrates 64.78 per cent.; fat (soluble in 
light petroleum) 0.38; protein 6.69; min- 
eral matter 18.40; fibre 1.80, and moisture 
7.95. 


Antiseptic and Germicide 

A new and very powerful antiseptic and 
germicide recently put on the market 
in London, under the trade name ‘‘Abra- 
cide,” is a liquid with odor and taste 
slightly reminiscent of thymol. It has 
been found to have a phenol coefficient of 
105, using staphylococcus aureus as the 
test organism and at 37° C. A 5 per cent. 
solution of Abracide in a 10 per cent. soap 
solution is antiseptic and germicidal in 
dilutions of one part in 300, the solution 
being found effective against the most 
highly resistant spore-bearing bacilli. 

Its stability in soap solutions is a 
marked advantage over most other germi- 
cides. This stability is due to its very 
weak acid character—insufficient to hy- 
drolyze the soap. The material is not 
easily soluble in water, and is generally 
used as a 5 per cent. soap solution; or it 
may be dissolved in industrial ethyl 
alcohol or in isopropyl alcohol.  Ex- 
perience has indicated that for general 
use a concentration of 0.1 per cent. is 
ample as a germicide, and that a smaller 


quantity, say, 0.05 per cent., would 
probably suffice as an antiseptic. Trials 


have already shown the value of the new 
material in preventing the bacterial de- 
composition ‘of tan liquors in the leather 
industry; in the production of antiseptic 
soaps; in preventing the objectionable 
odor and mold formation which fre- 
quently occur on cardboard boxes; and 
in the preparation of water-miscible dis- 
infectants. 
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Chemical Facts and Figures 


The ‘‘New Deal” In Industry 


Industrial leaders have turned aside 
from the pressing problems incident to 
business conditions to analyze the Indus- 
trial Control Bill. Out of all legislation 
passed at the present session designed to 
end depression, no one bill will have more 
profound or lasting effect on business and 
the methods of conducting it than 
this act. Enthusiastically applauded by 
business leaders when suggested abstract- 
edly by the President at the U. 8S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce Dinner, the idea now 
reduced to specific terms in a bill fostered 
by Senator Wagner (N. Y.) and said to be 
largely drafted by the labor union lawyer, 
David L. Podell, contains several angles 
which are being strenuously opposed. 

Chief objection lies in the dictatorship 
which is the backbone of the bill. The 
Financial Chronicle in commenting on the 
bill states: ‘‘There are debatable methods 
and machinery set up to accomplish de- 
sired ends, the whole proposition being 
based upon the declaration that a national 
emergency exists.” 


Licensing Power Feared 


The club to be used as an enforcement 
agency to drive manufacturers’ into 
organized groups is the licensing power by 
which, through the withholding of a 
license to conduct business, a recalcitrant 
manufacturer may be driven into such a 
group in his particular line of business 
under penalty of being deprived of the 
right to continue his business upon an 
inter-state scope. The bill as passed by 
the House places arbitrary powers in the 
hands of an industry dictator without 
leaving any method of appeal from any 
decision that might be made. 

Another serious objection from the 
manufacturer’s viewpcint is that the bill 
provides for collective bargaining on the 
part of labor on matters of wages and 
hours while producers are not accorded 
similar rights. Quite obviously, objectors 
to this provision point out that matters of 
wage and hours of work are largely 
governed by local conditions and by condi- 
tions peculiar to each individual industry. 
It is felt in certain quarters that the bill 
has been written largely for labor and with 
a minimum concern for the manufacturer 
and his problems. 

Quite frankly the bill is designed to raise 
the wage scale and to increase employment. 
Opponents of the measure point out, how- 
ever, that if the major objectives are 

*Passage by the Senate is expected June 9. Con- 
ferees will have to eliminate radical differences 
between strictly administration measure as passed 


by the House and the much-altered bill reported by 
the Senate Finance Committee. 
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achieved a higher wage scale is more than 
likely to result in a flood of cheap foreign 
goods which can be sold in this country at 
extremely low prices. The final result will 
not be greater employment but rather 
even greater unemployment than exists at 
the present time. 

The bill while before the House received 
scant attention from industry. Perhaps it 
was realized that it would be futile to 
waste time and effort before the body. 
However, as soon as the bill reached the 
Finance Committee of the Senate, con- 
certed attacks were centered on the dicta- 
torship and licensing provisions. After a 
week’s hearing the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee made several important amend- 
ments and the fate of the bill as we go to 
press rests with the Senate. * 


Doubts Legality 

Senator Reed (Pa.) has predicted that 
the bill will not be upheld by the courts 
and the final test of legality will come in 
the Supreme Court. It has been pointed 
out that the broad powers of the industry 
dictator are likely to stifle progress. 
Opponents point to the automobile indus- 
try as an example, and say that if such a 
program had been practised in the horse 
and carriage days that it would have been 
possible to have stopped one of America’s 
leading industries. While this example 
may be somewhat far-fetched, it indicates 
a fear that new products, new inven- 





Features of Industry Bill 


Industrial control bill in form said 
to be highly satisfactory to the Presi- 
dent, was finally reported by the 
Senate Finance Committee. Licensing 
feature was restored, although in a 
limited form; sales tax was rejected, 
anda new taxation scheme substituted. 
Highlights of the bill as reported: 

Licensing feature is to be operative 
only for one year and utilized only 
where there are unreasonable reduc- 
tions in wages or prices. 

Broad latitude given labor in or- 
ganizing workers in the industries, un- 
influenced by their employers. 

Affords industry added protection 
against unfair competition from 
abroad by authority vested in President 
to place an embargo on imports if 
necessary in carrying out of purposes 
of the legislation. 

Paves way for putting oil pipe lines 
under control of I. C. C. 

Permits control of oil surpluses. 

Tightens up existing revenue law in 
respect of deductions for stock and 
bond losses. 

Imposes a 5% tax upon dividends, 
payable at source. 

Assesses a one-tenth of 1% tax on 
the value of all corporations. 

Increases Ic presetn Federal tax on 
gasoline to 14c per gal. 

Increases to 1% and extends for two 
years privilege of filing consolidated 
returns of corporations. 

Rejects so-called ‘‘Buy American”’ 
provision of the House bill. 
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tions, and new processes which would, by 
their very nature upset existing conditions 
at least temporarily, might be hard to get 
past a conservative dictator. This par- 
ticular phase of the controversy has special 
significance for such industries as the chem- 
ical and allied groups such as lacquers, 
pharmaceuticals, dyes, plastics, or any 
field where a number of new developments 
are likely to occur almost over-night. 


M. C. A. Discuss Bill 


The annual meeting of the Manufactur- 
ing Chemists’ Association held at Shawnee- 
On-Delaware, Pa., on June 1-3 was largely 
taken up with a discussion of the Indus- 
trial Control Bill. While sympathy was 
expressed by the leading chemical indus- 
trialists for the main purposes of the bill, 
serious objections were noted, and this 
opinion was formally expressed in the fol- 
lowing resolution: Whereas, the Manu- 
facturing Chemists’ Association finds 
many objections to the national industrial 
recovery bill in its present form as effect- 
ing the chemical industry; now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved: That its consideration be re- 
ferred to the executive committee with 
power, for suggestion of such amendments 
as may seem wise and for such further 
action from time to time as the committee 
may deem necessary, including coopera- 
tion with the Synthetic Organic Chemical 
Manufacturers’ Association. 


Speakers at Shawnee 


Speakers at the meeting included Elon 
H. Hooker, president of Hooker Electro- 
chemical, who spoke on “Industry Today 
and Tomorrow;” Harry M. Mabey, 
Mathieson Alkali traffic manager, who 
spoke on “A Changing Transportation 
Machine and Its Relation to the Chemical 
Industry;’’ Charles Belknap, president of 
Merrimac and chairman of the M. C. A, 
Executive Committee, who reported on 
the program of the current year; Ernest T. 
Trigg, who discussed important trends in 
the insecticide field; and James A. Emery, 
general counsel for the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, who gave a com- 
prehensive analysis of the Industry Con- 
trol Bill. The speeches of Mr. Belknap, 
Mr. Mabey and Mr. Hooker are reported 
in full in this issue, beginning page 513. 

The following were unanimously chosen 
as officers for the ensuing year: 

President, William B. Bell, president of 
American Cyanamid; first vice-president, 
EK. M. Allen, president of Mathieson 
Alkali; second vice-president, George W. 
Merck, president of Merck & Co.; Treas- 
urer (re-elected), J. W. McLaughlin, vice- 
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of the Carbide & Carbon; 


president 
secretary, Warren N. Watson. 

Members of executive committee (re- 
elected), Charles Belknap, of Merrimac, 
chairman; Charles W. Millard, of General 
Chemical; H. L. Derby, of Cyanamid & 


Chemical; Leonard T. Beale, of Penn. 
Salt; J. H. Dunbar, of Grasselli; Ernest T. 
Trigg, of John Lucas & Co.; and (succeed- 
ing George W. Merck who was elected a 
vice-president), Clyde D. Marlatt of 
Martin Dennis. 


—__ 


Association News 


A. I. C. Honors Sherman 

A. I. C. at its annual meeting May 20 
at the Chemists’ Club (N. Y. City) three 
new members of the board of councillors 
were elected, the new members being: 
Frank G. Breyer, Singmaster & Bryer; 
Dr. Herbert R. Moody, City College; and 
Miss Florence E. Wall, technical writer 
and publicity worker; Executive officers 
of the association, being elected for two 
years, remain the same and are as follows: 
President, Dr. Henry G. Knight, Bureau 
of Chemistry and Soils, Dept. of Agricul- 
ture; vice-president, Dr. M. L. Crossley, 
treasurer, Dr. D. P. Morgan, 
Scudder, Stevens & Clark; and secretary, 
Howard S. Neiman. 

Dr. Henry C. Sherman, Columbia 
chemistry head, was the recipient of the 


of Calco; 


1933 medal for outstanding service in the 
field of chemistry. 


Golf—When and Where 


Chemists’ Club (N. Y.) golf tournament 
has been definitely scheduled for June 27 
over the Westchester Hills Golf Club, 
White Plains, N. Y. Arrangements are in 
charge of Robert “Bob” J. Quinn of 
Mathieson Alkali. This is always one of 
the best attended affairs of the summer 
season and those who wish to attend are 
urged to make reservations as early as 
possible. 

Salesmen’s Association of the American 
Chemical Industry will hold its first golf 
tournament of the season as well as its 
“Annual Party’’ at Hempstead Country 
Club, Hempstead, L. I., June 15. 

Entertainment committee is planning a 
program which will make the day one long 
to be remembered by those who attend. 
The four customary tournaments have 
been arranged by the committee and dates 
will be announced later. 

Entry fees will be lowered, with no 
sacrifice in the quality of entertainment. 
A new feature to be included in the 
program will be a “putting contest.” 

Chicago Drug & Chemical Association 
golf dates: June 13 at Medinah Country 
Club; July 18 at Bob O’Link Golf Club; 
Aug. 15 at Westmoreland Country Club; 
Sept. 13 at Olympia Fields. Elmer F. 
Smith is golf committee chairman.Chicago 
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Perfumery, Soap & Extract Association 
is participating. First luncheon meeting 
of the 1933-1934 season was held } ¢y 25 
at Chicago Athletic Association with Ex- 
plorer Harold D. Eide as guest speaker. 





Rubber Section Officers 


J. Kirschner, Dryden Rubber chief 
chemist, is new head of the Chicago 
A.C.S. Rubber Group. N. Y. City Rubber 
Group met May 5. Papers and speakers: 
“The Effect of Oils and Various Chemicals 
on Duprene Compounds,” by Ernest 
Bridgwater, du Pont; “Commercial Uses 
of Rubber, Thiokol and Duprene with Oil 
and Solvents,” by W. L. White, Ray- 
bestos-Manhattan, Inc.; ‘“‘Antics of Elec- 
trons,” by O. H. Caldwell, Editor of 
Electronics. 


Harris, New Oil Society Head 

J. P. Harris, manager for 
Industrial Chemical Sales, was elected 
president of the American Oil Chemists’ 
Society on May 2, succeeding N. C. 
Hammer of Dallas, Tex. 

Other officers elected included L. Hut- 
cliins, Savannah, Ga., first vice-president; 
F. R. Robertson, Houston, Tex., second 
vite-president; J. L. Mayfield, Pinebluff, 
Ark., third vice-president, and J. C. P. 


Chicago, 


Helm, New Orleans, secretary-treasurer. 


Local Chapter Meetings 

William J. Cotton, National Aniline, 
is new chairman of Niagara chapter, 
A. I. C. Dr. Howard Post was re-elected 
secretary and treasurer. Robert L. Per- 
kins, Buffalo, was made vice-chairman, 





COMING EVENTS 


American Institute of Chemical En- 
gineers, Chicago, June 14-16. 

Eleventh Colloid Symposiums, Madi- 
son, Wis., June 15-17. 

National Fertilizer Association con- 
vention, White Sulphur Springs, Green- 
brier, June 19-21. 

American Society for Testing Mate- 
rials, Chicago, Hotel Stevens, June 26-30. 

American Electroplaters’ Society, 
Chicago, Congress Hotel, June 27-30. 

American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists, Annual Meet- 
ing, Chicago, September. 

American Chemical Society, Chicago, 
Week of Sept. 11. 

National Petroleum Association, An- 
nual Meeting, Hotel Traymore, Atlantic 
City, Sept. 20-22. 

American Association Natural Gas 
Dept., Chicago, Sept. 25. 

National Metal Congress and Exposi- 
tion, October 2-6. 

Twenty-second Annual Safety Con- 
gress, Hotel Stevens, Chicago, Oct. 2-6. 

Federation of Paint & Varnish Prod. 
Clubs, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
Oct. 26. 

National Paint, Oil & Varnish Asso- 
ciation, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
Oct. 27-30. 

Exposition of Chemical Industries, 
= Central Palace, N. Y. City, Dec. 
4-9. 

American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, N. Y. City, Dec. 4-9. 

Fifth National Organic Chemistry 
Symposium, Cornell, Dec. 28-30. 
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and Arthur W. Burwell, Niagara Falls, 
chapter representative to the national 
council. 

Mr. Perkins gave a talk on the subject 
of research in chemical plants. Maurice 
Taylor, Mathieson, spoke on selection of 
personnel for research, Dr. Post on train- 
ing of such workers, and Arthur J. Norton, 
of General Plastics, on selling research 
programs to boards of directors. 

N. Y. and north Jersey sections of the 
A. C. 8. ended their meetings for the 
season with a ‘‘get-together” dinner, June 
2, in the Roger Smith-Broadmoor Res- 
taurant, 40 E. 41st, N. Y. City. 

Prof. Marston T. Bogert, Columbia; 
Prof. Allen Rogers, Pratt; Dr. Allen F. 
Odell, director of research; duPont 
Viscoloid and Dr. Frederick G. Zinsser, 
president, Zinsser & Co., Hastings-on- 
Hudson, gave informal addresses. 


At recent annual meeting of Southern 
Pine Association, R. M. Morriss, American 
Lumber and Treating Corp., Chicago, 
presented paper “Chemically Treated 
Wood and How It can Be Profitably 
Adopted by the Lumber Manufacturers.” 


Drug, Chemical and Allied Trades Sec- 
tion, N. Y. Board of Trade, has gone on 
record as favoring revision of the Black 
Bill. Resolution was presented by Merck’s 
John A. Garvin. 


Foreign 


Comparison of Exports 

The rate of decline in exports of chem- 
icals and allied products from Germany, 
as compared with the U. S., in the first 
quarter of 1983 was less than in 1932. 
German exports of chemicals and allied 
products, valued at $39,000,000, were con- 
siderably above those of the U. S., which 
amounted to only $21,700,000. German 
imports of chemical products, however, 
were a little more than half those of U. S., 
or $9,000,000. Many commodities showed 
improved trade, offset by declines in other 
items. In the improved trade, most 
significant was the 4% increase in quanti- 
ties of pigments, paints, and varnishes 
exported by Germany during quarter, to 
a total of 22,300 tons, valued at $3,000,000, 
while exports of the same group from 
U.S. fell 20°, to $2,260,000. Shipments 
of dyes from Germany fell about 10% in 
quantity while gains were made in exports 
of several industrial chemicals. A number 
of commodities recorded increases, espe- 
cially those in which U. 8. supplied bulk of 
the goods imported into Germany— such 
as coal tar, carbon black, rosin, turpentine, 
and borax. 


British Chemical Wages 

Wage agreement in Britain between the 
Drug and Fine Chemical Manufacturers’ 
Association and the Chemical Workers’ 
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Union, which has been in effect since 1925, 
expired on March 31, 1933. This pact 
provided minimum wage rates of 50, 55 
and 60 shillings for men workers and 34 
and 28 shillings for women. 

Although employers have declined to 
negotiate a new agreement, a suggestion 
embodying minimum wages of 80s for men 
and 40s for women, a 40-hour week and 
the employment of only one minor to 
every four adults has been drafted by 
union authorities. 


German Exposition 

Prospectus of the German Chemical 
Plant Exhibition ACHEMA VIL has just 
been issued. This Exhibition will be held 
in Cologne during the week of May 18, 1934. 
Annual General Meeting of the German 
Chemical Society and other scientific and 
technical societies will be held in Cologne 
at the same time. The preparations which 
have been made from the point of view of 
technical organization in the interests of 
all those taking part in this Exhibition 
are very fully set forth in the Prospectus. 

Those interested may obtain a copy of 
the Prospectus which is copiously illus- 
trated, free of charge on application to the 
“Dechema” Deutsche Gesellschaft fur 
chemisches Apparatewesen E. V., Achema- 
Geschaftsstelle, Seelze bei Hannover. 


Nitrate Reorganization 

Special cable to N. Y. 
Santiago, Chile, May 21: 

“The plan recently brought forward by 
Gustavo Ross, Chilean Minister of Finance, 
for the reorganization of the nitrate 
industry and involving Cosach, the Nitrate 
Corporation of Chile, promises to be a 
satisfactory basis for the solution of the 
problem, according to declarations made 
here yesterday (May 20.) 

Importance is attached to the visit to 
N. Y. City of Horace Graham, represent- 
ing the Cosach B shares in the liquidating 
committee. New York and London meet- 
ings will reveal how the Ross plan appeals 
to foreign interests in the Chilean nitrate 
industry. 


Times from 


Representatives of some groups 
of foreign bondholders, now here to watch 
developments, are inclined to believe the 
plan will lead to a general readjustment of 
interests, foreign and domestic.”’ 

An outstanding feature of the Ross plan 
is a proposal for the formation of a large 
sales corporation to function all over the 
world. The new conditions under con- 
sideration for Cosach can be summarized 
as follows: 

Complete separation of the Chilean 
State, the Compania de Salitres de Chile 
(Cosach), the Lautario Nitrate Co. and 
the Anglo-Chilean Nitrate Corp., which 
would proceed to liquidate their mutual 
obligations. The latter two companies 
would recognize their own private obliga- 
tions and change their shares into ordinary 
Cosach shares. 

Definite suppression of 
export tax. 


the 60-peso 
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Delivery to the Chilean State as a con- 
tribution for the present year of 140,000, 
000 pesos (about $8,484,001), which 
would cover the government’s participa- 
tion in the proposed sales corporation. 

The government would demand, be- 
ginning June 30, a contribution of 25°% of 
the profits of the sales corporation 

The sales corporation would take charge 
of the whole business of nitrates, iodine 
and by-products of the nitrate industry. 
The whole production would be delivered 
to the new corporation. 

The sales corporation would be author- 
ized to issue bonds up to $51,000,000. Of 
these, $48,000,000 worth would be offered 
in exchange for the nominal value of prior 
bonds. The balance of $3,000,000 would 
be used to cancel the loan made by the 
Anglo-Chilean Nitrate Corp. in the indus- 
try in Dee. 1931. 


New Glue Uses? 

International Association of Bone Glue 
Manufacturers, commonly called 
“EPIDOS” which groups nearly all Euro- 
pean manufacturers of this commodity, 
has organized an international competition 
providing for 20,000. 

Awards will be 
technicians or 


Swiss francs. 
made for chemists, 
inventors, authors of 
memoranda indicating results of research 
for the pupose of using bone glue in the 
manufacture of new products and products 
in the composition of which, hitherto, bone 
glue has not entered. Or the improve- 
ments in processes already using bone glue 
which will permit development of its use. 

Competition will close on Feb. 28, 1934; 
is open to all those who may desire to take 
part. Competition is held under rules and 
organized by Secretariat of Epidos Glue 
Competition, 58, rue de 
Paris. 


Chateaudun, 


The 1932 accounts of the well-known 
German chemical firm, Goldschmidt A.G., 
of Essen, show that there was no profit on 
year’s trading. To cover sums written off 
recourse was had to the reserve. There 
were special allocations amounting to 
Rm. 397,000. In preceding year capital 
was reduced by cancellation of shares to 
value of Rm. 1,870,000, leaving capital at 
Rm. 16,500,000 (about £825,000 at par). 


Word reaches this country of the death 
on April 1, 1933, of Horace Walter Dover, 
J. P., Chairman and Managing Director 
of Messrs. Dover Ltd., Northampton, 
(England). Mr. Dover was the founder of 
Dover Ltd., manufacturers of automobile 
and cycle accessories and plastic materials. 
He was 73 years of age. 


‘Montecatini’ on April 18 paid a divi- 
dend of 42%c. per share on American 
depositary receipts for capital stock to 
holders of record April 11. A year ago 
a distribution of 60c. per share was made 
for the year 1931. 
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Negotiations for merger of Canada’s 
three main distillery companies, Hiram 
Walker-Gooderham & Worts, Canadian 
Industrial Alcohol & Distillers Corp. 
Seagrams, are nearing conclusion, accord- 
ing to reports. 


The first annual general meeting of the 
Plastics Group of the Society of Chemical 
Industry was held, April 26, at the 
Science Museum, South Kensington (Eng- 
land) where the 
being held. 


Plastics Exhibition is 


Washington 


Shoals Bill Signed 

President Roosevelt on May 18 signed 
the Norris-Hill bill providing for Govern- 
ment operation of the Muscle Shoals prop- 
erty and embracing plans for development 
of the entire Tennessee Valley. 

By his signature the President 
brought to a close the 13-year-old con- 
troversy over the disposition of the huge 
wartime Alabama power and nitrate plant. 

New act authorizes President to appoint 
a board of three as a ‘““Tennessee Valley 
Authority” to manage industrial and agri- 
cultural development of the valley, with 
offices near Muscle Shoals, Ala. It can 
acquire real estate and build dams, power 
houses, reservoirs, transmission lines and 
navigation projects; unite power installa- 
tions into one or more transmission line 
systems; contract with commercial pro- 
ducers for fertilizer; manufacture ex- 
perimental fertilizer, manufacture and sell 
explosives to the Government at cost; 
produce, sell and distribute power, lease 
nitrate plant No. 2 for the private manu- 
facture of fertilizer; sell $50,000,000 in 
344% 50-year bonds to finance the im- 
provements, and with Presidential ap- 
proval, complete dam No. 2 and the steam 
plant at nitrate plant No. 2, near Muscle 
Shoals. 

The conferees appointed by the Senate 
to iron out the differences in the Hill and 
Norris 


Measures were: Senators Smith 


(S. C.), chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Agriculture; Kendrick (Wyo.); Wheeler 
(Mont.); Norris (Neb.); and MeNary 
(Ore.). Conferees appointed by the House 
were Representatives McSwain (S. C.), 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Military Affairs; Hill (Ala.), and James 
(Mich.). Subsequently the President held 
a further conference with Senator Norris 
and Chairman MeSwain, giving them his 
views in regard to the power and fertilizer 
provisions of the two bills. The conferees 
reached an agreement and reported back 
to their respective houses on May 15. 

The final form of the bill agreed upon 
includes in large measure the provisions 
of the Norris Bill with respect to the build- 
ing of transmission lines by the Govern- 
ment and to experimental production of 
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fertilizer. Authority is given for the sale 
of fertilizer that may be manufactured, 
but assurance has been given, it is reported, 
that this authority will not be exercised at 
least during the present administration. 
The Conference Report was agreed to by 
the Senate on May 16, and by the House 
on May 17. 


Aleohol Fuel Tests* 





Senator Bennett Champ Clark of 
Missouri, an advocate of the alcohol 
gasoline blending program, has _ intro- 


duced a resolution to create a joint com- 
mittee of the House and Senate to hold 
hearings and make a study, during the 
recess of Congress, of all aspects of the 
blending proposal, with the view of recom- 
mending legislation on the subject next 
Winter. 


Albumen Tariff Ruling 

An appeal by Attorney-General Cum- 
mings to the higher court to prove that 
commercial 
intents and purposes is the same as ‘‘dried 
egg albumen” 
American Farm Bureau Federation. 

Under flexible provisions of the Tariff 
Act, Tariff Commission recently increased 
rate on “dried egg albumen” 
pound, the full 50°, maximum permitted 
under the law, but upon appeal by im- 
porters, the lower court decided that the 
commission’s ruling did not apply to 
“powdered albumen” and ordered that it 
be allowed entry at the lower rate pre- 
scribed in the act. 


‘“nowdered albumen” to all 


has been asked by the 


to 27c a 


General Chemical has asked I. C. C. to 
order Norfolk & Western to refund excess 
of rates of more than $1.80 per ton on 
coal shipped to its Pulaski, Va., plant 
from the Pocahontas district of West 
Virginia prior to March 18, 1933. On 
March 18 the commission set $1.80 as the 
maximum reasonable rate from the 
Pocahontas fields to Pulaski. 





Personal 


A. E. Marshall, A. I. Ch. E. vice-presi- 
dent, spoke May 8 before the Purdue 
Student Chapter of the Association on 
“Chemical Engineering as a Profession” 
and the following day addressed the 
senior students of all the engineering 
schools of Purdue on ‘Relation of Chem- 
ical Engineering to Other Branches of 
Engineering.” 





Ernest T. Trigg, of John Lucas Co., has 
been appointed chairman of an Industrial 
Relations Committee of the Philadelphia 
Chamber of Commerce. 





Dr. D. P. Morgan, Jr., of Scudder, 
Stevens & Clark, has moved offices to 
1 Wall st., N. Y. City. Dr. Morgan is 
the N. Y. Section A. C. 8. secretary. 


Dr. C. L. Butler is Senior Fellow in 
Pure Research Dept. of Research in Pure 
Chemistry, Mellon. 


~ *Open test of gasoline-aleohol blends held June 9 
at Washington by group of interested associations, 
companies, Bureau of Standards. 
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Personnel 
Davis Leaves R & H 


Charles K. Davis who was elected presi- 
dent of R. & H. shortly after its acquisi- 
tion by duPont, has been elected president 
of Remington Arms (latest du Pont 
acquisition), succeeding Saunders Norvell, 
who resigned, but remains as a director of 
the company. 





Dr. E. A. Rykenboer now directs R & H 
Chemicals Dept. of duPont 


Mr. Davis will act as general manager of 
Remington as well as president. He has 
held important positions with du Pont 
subsidiaries, E. E. Handy has been 
elected vice-president in charge of sales. 
George Bingham remains as secretary. 

Dr. E. A. Rykenboer has been appointed 
general manager of the R. & H. Chemicals 
department of the du Pont company, to 
succeed Mr. Davis, and Milton Kutz has 
been appointed assistant general manager 
of R. & H. to succeed Dr. Rykenboer. 


Werk Officers Elected 


Howard Dock has been elected president 
of M. Werk Co., Cincinnati, O., soap, 
stearic acid, etc. manufacturers. In 
addition to Mr. Werk, directors elected 
include Joseph Sagmeister, William W. 
Oskamp, Albert G. Schwartz and Louis 
Werk. Mr. Schwartz was elected vice- 
president and Louis Werk was re-elected 
secretary-treasurer. 


Fred E. Wolf has been appointed sales 
manager of the Pittsburg district by W. W. 
Sly Manufacturing Co. Mr. Wolf is a 
specialist on dust collection and_ blast 
cleaning equipment. 


Dr. E. H. Killheffer, manager Fine 
Chemicals Division du Pont, has trans- 
ferred headquarters from N. Y. City to 
Wilmington. 


M. V. Dreyspool, for past ten years 
manager of sales for Erie Steel Barrel, 
has discontinued that connection. He 
will maintain offices to continue his other 
lines. 
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Francis J. Oakes, Jr., has been elected 
a director of United Dyewood, succeeding 
Robert Scott. 


Lightning Destroys 

Struck by lightning during an electrical 
storm, plant of the Bronze Powder Corp. 
at Painesville, Ohio, was virtually de- 
stroyed by fire early on the morning of June 
1, with a loss of more than $30,000. Com- 
pany, which manufactures bronze powder 
used in production of aluminum paint, 
will rebuild at once. 


Obituaries 


Ernest Hopkinson 

Ernest Hopkinson, 60, chairman and a 
director of Naugatuck Chemical, and 
vice-president of U. 8S. Rubber, who held 
hundred patents in the 
and related chemical industries and who 
was the originator of the flat band method 
of making automobile tires, died May 3 
at his home in N. Y. City after an illness 
of six months. 

Mr. Hopkinson was born in Chester, 
England, coming to this country as a 
young man. He studied law here and 
entered practice in this city in 1895. 
He subsequently became counsel for 
several rubber companies. Among the 
patents held by Mr. Hopkinson was one 
for the manufacture of lastex, a trade 
name for a rubber-cored thread which 
is being widely used in the textile field. 
Another process developed by him was 
the spraying of rubber, a method of 
treating latex as it comes from the tree 
and preparing it for shipment. 


several rubber 


Thomas J. Keegan, 67, chemist and 
technical journalist (former associate 
editor of Paper Industry) died May 1 at 
South Orange, N. J. 


E. F. Daniel, Jr., 55, Baltimore district 
manager for the A.A.C., died suddenly 
May 16. His first connection was with 
V.-C., but in 1914 we went to A.A.C. as 
vice-president. After an illness of several 
years he relinquished the vice-presidency, 
but remained in charge of Baltimore 
operations. 


Arthur Orr 


Arthur Orr, 48, former Commercial Sol- 
vents vice-president, also a former first 
secretary of the American Embassies in 
Paris and London died June 6 in St. Louis 
after a serious operation. After graduat- 
ing from Princeton in 1906 he entered the 
diplomatic service, first in South America 
and later, in important European capitals. 
He served in the World War, and at its 
termination joined Commercial Solvents. 
He retired early in 1932 because of poor 
health. 
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Prof. William P. Ryan, 38, brilliant 
head of the chemical engineering depart- 
ment of M. I. T., died May 31. 


Louis Symonds Wolf, 71, president of 
the Fairfield Chemical Co., before its 
absorption by General Chemical, died 
May 30. He was a director of the latter 
until 1913. 


Frank L. Belknap, 51, patent lawyer, 
died in N. Y. City last month. He was 
chief patent counsel for J. Ogden Armour 
in 18-year litigation leading to sale of 
Universal Oil (Dubb’s patents) to Shell 
Union and Std. of California in 1931 for 
$25,000,000, recouping in part the former 
huge fortune for Armour’s widow. 


April Employment 

Factory employment in manufacture of 
chemicals and related products increased 
more than 3.5% in April. Payroll totals 
showed a slight gain, following a 2% 
decline in March. April employment in 
chemical industries was but 1.9% below 
that in April, 1932; payroll totals were 
about 14.1% lower. 

Details for the several divisions com- 
prised in the calculation of the bureau’s 
index numbers for the chemical industries 
show the following comparisons for April: 


Employment 
Apr., Mar., Apr., 
19383 1933 1932 
Chemicals...... : ; 85.2 86.4 87.7 
Cottonseed, oil, cake, and 
meal... 27.8 38.4 41.1 
Explosives. 75.1 75.7 75.4 
Fertilizers. ; 117.4 67.4 90.0 
Paints and varnishes. 65.3 63.3 72.8 
Petroleum refining... 62.9 62.8 65.1 
Rayon and related products 133.1 142.0 138.8 
OME cias3's eran : 94.0 93.7 96.5 
Payroll Totals 
Apr., Mar., Apr., 
19383 1983 19382 
Chemicals... , 59.4 60.2 68.0 
Cottonseed, oil, cake, and 
meal... .. ; 23.3 33.0 40.4 
Explosives. 44.9 47.7 51.5 
Fertilizers 59.4 36.3 58.2 
Paints and varnishes... 48.7 43.5 62.8 
Petroleum refining... 52.6 53.2 58.7 
Rayon and related products 103.1 114.5 125.6 
ep episode SERRE ei 76.8 76.3 90.5 


Employment in factories in N. Y. State, 
manufacturing chemicals and _ related 
products, declined 1% in April, in com- 
parison with the preceding month. Em- 
ployment was fairly steady in N. Y. City, 
with a decline of but 0.1%. General 
factory employment increased 2.7% in 
the state, and payroll totals increased 
4.4%. In comparison with April, .1932, 
general factory employment was 11.3% 
lower, and payroll totals were 20% less. 
Changes in employment 
divisions were: 


in the various 


April com- 
pared with 
March 

(percentages) 

State City 

Drugs and industrial chemicals. —2.6 +0.8 

Gil PROGUCES.. we ccc —2.3 —1.0 

Paints and colors... +1.6 +1.6 
Photographic and miscellaneous 

chemicals. . . : +0.4 —2.7 

Harsh & Chapline Shoe, Milwaukee, 


has discontinued its tanning operations. 
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Company News 


Commemorating 20 Years 


Hercules Powder has issued a beauti- 
fully illustrated booklet of 40 pages com- 
memorating the 20th anniversary of Her- 
cules Powder in business. The title of the 
booklet is ‘‘The Growth of a Modern 
Hercules.”” The brochure is highly in- 
structive and contains a wealth of informa- 
tion not only on the interesting history of 
the company, but on its various products. 
Copies are available by writing to The 
Hercules News Bureau, Hercules Powder 
Co., Wilmington, Del. 


Golwynne Magnesite & Magnesia Corp., 
Chrysler Bldg., N. Y. City, has been 
appointed sales agents for U. 8S. for F. X. 
Pereira & Sons, which owns and now has 
in active production a new deposit of 
ilmenite, zircon, and monozite in Travan- 
core State, in South India. 


J. P. Devine Mfg. Co., Inc., Mt. Vernon, 
Ill., has moved Chicago office from 
105 W. Madison st. to Room 1114, 307 N. 
Michigan ave., and N. Y. City office 
from W. 48rd st. to Room 603, 205-17 E. 
42 st. 

Paper Makers Chemical, Milwaukee, 
Wis., is offering new package for soft 
soaps to jobbing trade through its In- 
dustrial Chemicals Dept. New container 
is self-dispensing drum filled with per- 
fumed, opalescent, vegetable oil 
manufactured by the company. 


soap 


D. H. Sencindiver, trustee, Winchester, 
Va., offered for sale at public auction on 
May 19, at Gore in Frederick County, 
Va., plant of Eastern Silica & Chem- 
ical Corp., including quarry which is said 
to contain a practically inexhaustible 
supply of high grade glass sand. 


P. & G. has acquired business of 
Hewitt Bros. Soap Co., Dayton, Ohio. 
Company manufactures ‘“‘Easy Task”’ 
soap flakes and certain privately branded 
soaps. Hewitt business is to be continued 
under its present management. 


Farm Products Chemical of America 
has been incorporated in Dover, Del., 
with a capital of 10,000 shares no par 
value common stock. 


Edgar M. Queeny, Monsanto president, 
states that operations of the nitro plant 
of Rubber Service Laboratories, sub- 
sidiary, are at the highest capacity since 
1928 and that orders for some of the 
newer products require ‘installations for 
increased capacity. 


Chemical Markets 


Essolube (Std. of N. J. hydrogenated 
lubricating oil) has been placed on United 
Kingdom market. 


Goodrich’s Akron factory is on 24 hour 
basis. 


Natural Oil Products instituted five 
day week June 1 without any reduction 
in pay of salaried employees. 


Pfaudler’s advertising manager, H. R. 
Hanson, is author of article “House 
Organs” in May Class & Industrial 
Marketing. FPfaudler Co. reports large 
orders for brewing equipment. 


J. T. Baker Chemical’s Eastern Ana- 
lytical Research Fellowship for 1933-34 
has been awarded to G. W. Low, Jr., 
graduate of Princeton, 1931. Mr. 
will engage in analytical investigations at 
Princeton. 


Low 


Catalin Corp. of America has purchased 
American rights under the 
patents covering cast phenol-formalde- 
hyde condensation products. 

On May 10, suit was started under 
Patents Nos. 1,854,600 and 1,858,168 in 
U. S. District Court in Brooklyn against 
Marblette Corp. of Long Island City. 
It is alleged that these patents are in- 
fringed by the sale of opaque, translucent, 
transparent and clear materials as made 
by the latter corporation. 


Pollopas 


Thomas J. Shields Co., importers, 
manufacturers, dealers and agents in 
foreign and domestic raw materials, who 
for the past six years have been located 
in the International Mercantile Bldg., 
7 to 11 Water st., N. Y. City, have moved 
their offices to larger quarters in same 
building. Telephone number, BOwling 
Green 9-3535, remains the same. 


Linde Air Products is now marketing 
new all-purpose aluminum welding flux, 
Oxwelded Aluminum Flux. New flux is 
intended to replace two fluxes previously 
marketed, one for welding pure aluminum 
and the other for welding 
alloys. 


aluminum 


Wilson & Bennett Manufacturing Co., 
steel container specialists, Chicago, has 
issued four-page folder describing Benetco 
swivel spout por-pail. New product has 
added advantages of the exclusive swivel 
spout and substitution-proof combination 
nozzle and vent. 


Celanese Corp. denies rumors of changed 
ownership. 
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Chemical Fads and Fancies 


One chemical company reports as much 
business in tonnage in the first week of 
May, a five day week, as it did in any full 
month of 1932 Another sign of re- 
turning normalcy John D. Beatty, 
of Carnegie Institute reports that metal- 
lurgists and chemists are once more in 
demand in the Pittsburgh steel area. 

Did you know that St. Patrick is not 
exclusive property of the Irish after all? 
that he is the patron saint of all en- 
gineers! Trials are now being made 
on a commercial scale to preserve eggs in 
autoclaves under pressure using a mixture 
of COs and nitrogen gases. Russell 
Brown, American Commercial Aleohol 
chairman, was in Washington recently for 
a meeting with the director of the Bureau 
of Industrial Alcohol Dr, Hi. Er 
Fritz, manager of the chemical sales divi- 
sion of Goodrich, was the author of an 
article on “The Importance of Factory 
Cooperation in Selling” in April Rubber 
The Hercules Bridge Club par- 
ticipated in the World Bridge Olympic 
staged by the National Bridge Association. 
According to Dr. Arthur D. Little’s 
Industrial Bulletin there are nine different 
kinds of water. Well, who cares, since 
3.2. came back? Viscount Lever- 
hulme, who has served as president of the 
London Chamber of Commerce for two 
years, has been reelected. or. J. V: 
N. Dorr sailed for Europe on the Europa, 
May 13 and will not be able to preside at 
the Chemical Engineers’ meeting at 
Chicago. Prof. Fritz Haber, Nobel 
Prize winner, famous the world over for his 
synthesis of ammonia, has “resigned” his 
position as head of the Dept. of Physical 
Chemistry at the Kaiser Wilhelm Insti- 
tute in Berlin. President Marks of 
the Chemists’ Club (N. Y.) has appointed 
A. Cressy Morrison (Carbide) chairman 
of a committee of five to make a thorough 
study 


Age. 


of the unemployment. situation 
among chemists and_ engineers. 


J. Davison Pratt, general manager of the 
Association of British Chemical Manufac- 
turers, arrived in this country on May 26 
on his way to Canada. -Wood Crady, 
vice-president of Federal Chemicel, has 
been in and out of N. Y. City twice in the 
past month. Miss Georgia Hencken, 
granddaughter of Mr. and Mrs. William S. 
Gray, Sr., was married to George H. Per- 
kins on June 3. ——Walter L. Savell, 
Mathieson chlorine expert, was added to 
the program of the Insecticide & Disinfect- 
ant Mfrs. Association meeting at Chicago. 

Frederick W. White, president of 
Mutual Chemical for 25 years, has set at 
rest rumors that he will resign. 
no retirement 


He plans 
and reports shipments 
better than at anytime in the past three 
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——Leonard T. Beale, president 
of Penn Salt, has been elected director of 
National Lead.-———W. H. Aldridge, 
president of Texas Gulf Sulphur, was men- 
tioned at the Senatorial investigation of 
J. P. Morgan & Co., as a subscriber to 
Standard Brands stock...——Chemical 
companies that maintained an average 
daily balance of $1,000,000 or over with 
the house of Morgan during any year of 
the period from Jan. 1, 1927 to Dee. 31, 
1931 included du Pont, and Texas Gulf 
Sulphur; those that might be said to be 
closely allied, included Celanese, N. J. 
Standard Oil, Royal Baking Powder. 
Surprising the few chemical directorships 
held by Morgan partners as brought out in 
the testimony. Horatio G. Lloyd is on 
General Asphalt; George Whitney is on 
Texas Gulf’s board; and so is T. S. 
Lamont. —National Oil Products’ 
president, C. P. Gulick, is author of 
“Scientific Product Research-Tonic For 
Sales” in the May “Executives Service 
Bulletin” -Large-scale production of 
wood sugar is being considered in Sweden 
by a process developed by Bergius and 
Hagglund. Over 700 were at the re- 
cent Cyanamid dance at the MecAlpin. 
Each “sub-sid’” had its own group of 
tables.———-Says the “Chemical Trade 
Journal” (London) “‘Asahi Glass Co. in- 
tends exporting its bicarbonate of soda to 
the U. 8. A., and is extending its plant for 
this purpose.” Thanks for the tip! 

It is going to be hard to find a man to fill 
the place left vacant by the untimely 
death of George V. Horgan of the paint 
associations. — The Watchung Mole- 
cules will meet this month at the summer 
home of Mr. and Mrs. August Merz, 
Denville, N. J. ——There are 6,300 tons 
less of Chilean nitrate in this country as a 
result of a fire in the warehouse of Charles- 
ton’s fertilizer broker, Frederick Rich- 
ards. Tablets of a British plastic 
“Bexoid” were used for note paper by the 
occupants of the plane that recently con- 
quered Mount Everest when the noise 
became so deafening that ear-phones were 
useless. 


years.— 


—‘T)oe’”’ Wilson, former divi- 
sional sales manager of Cyanamid in 
charge of ‘“‘Cyanogas’’ and liquid HCN 
sales, had his picture in the N. Y. Times 
recently, holding a piece of wood mostly 
eaten away by Termites.———H. V. B. 
Smith of H. J. Baker is back after a Euro- 
pean trip.————A. A. Wasserscheid, Mal- 
linckrodt N. Y. manager, has been added 
to the executive committee of the chemical 
section of the N. Y. Board of Trade.——-— 
Pierre 8S. du Pont, the III, son of Lammot 
du Pont, is to be married June 23. His 
daughter was married on June 3. 


Chemical Markets 





Heaviest volume of April business 
handled in past five years is reported to 
the Corn Industries Research Foundation 
by the 11 corn refining firms constituting 
its membership. 

Business booked covers starches, dex- 
trines, sugars, syrup and other products of 
corn which enter into food consumption 
or are used in manufacturing operations 
by other industries. Total corn grind of 
the industry for April was 7,116,602 
bushels, an increase of more than 50% 
over April, last year. 

Firms reporting are: American Maize- 
Products Co., Anheuser-Busch, Clinton 
Corn Syrup Refining, Corn Products Re- 
fining, J. C. Hubinger Brothers, Huron 
Milling, Keever Starch, Penick & Ford, 
Piel Brothers Starch, A. E. Staley Manu- 
facturing, and Union Starch & Refining. 


CO, News of the Month 

Michigan Alkali one of the largest of 
firms in U. 8. now manufacturing solid 
COs, report a 100% increase in sales of 
dry ice, in first four months of 1933. Com- 
pany opened its plant in April, 1931, and 
in 1932 produced a total of 200,000,000 
lbs. 

Use of solid CO, in U. S. has jumped 
from 40,000,000 Ibs. in 1929 to 122,000,000 
Ibs. in 1932, and an estimated production 
of 140,000,000 Ibs. in 1933. 

Pure Carbonic, owned 60% by Air Re- 
duction and 20% by U.S. I., has arranged 
to take over COpg and dry ice business of 
De Lancey Chemical, a subsidiary of 
Publiker Commercial Alcohol, Philadel- 
phia, and also dry ice supplies of Penn. 
Sugar. This will materially enlarge dry 
ice business of Pure Carbonic in the East. 

Cyanamid is about to introduce to the 
trade an entirely new line of specialties for 
the tanning industry, thus adding to its 
already diversified list of heavy and indus- 
trial chemicals according to reports in the 
trade. 

It is understood that the products just 
completed are ‘‘Astrulan’”’ and ‘“Ursulin”’ 
for fatliquoring leather. Both products 
possess the characteristics of neatsfoot oil 
and when used give the same mellowness 
to leather, a characteristic which has 
never been duplicated by any other oil. 

Products are especially suitable for light 
colored leathers. Neither product imparts 
any color to the leather, and extensive 
tests by chemists have shown that leather 
treated by these products show very little 
if any discolorization on long storage or 
exposure to light. 

Another product known as “Tanak”’ is 
said to be far superior to any and all of the 
numerous tannages in which synthetic 
tans are now successfully used. Following 
more than three years of intensive work, 
the company’s research laboratory found 
that it was able to produce a product of 
high purity to be sold at a price well within 
range of crude commercial synthetic tans. 
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Coal Tar Chemicals 


Import Statistics 

April imports of synthetic dyes into 
U. S. totaled 232,741 lbs., valued at 
$229,078. This total compares with 
300,144 lbs., valued at $259,425, imported 
in April, 1932. 

Imports of synthetic aromatics in 
April were 64.5% smaller than those in 
April, 1932. Imports of color lakes were 
58.8% smaller. Imports of other fine 
coal-tar chemicals were 94.5% larger than 
those in April, 1932. 


Imports of Synthetic Dyes 





——_———1933-— — 

Pounds Value 
January.. 314,878 $311,640 
February... 365,144 369,829 
March 267,890 257,626 
April. . 232,741 229,078 
Totals $1,180,653 $1,168,173 
1 93.2-—_—_——— 

Pounds Value 

January.. 297,266 $259,558 
February 429,298 367,154 
March.. 482,545 410,865 
April... 300, 144 259,425 
Totals. 1,509,253 $1,297,002 


Countries of Origin of Dyes 


——— Percentages ——— 





—__——— A pril——__——_- 
Germany... 1933 1932 
Germany... 62.73 69.67 
Switzerland. 34.25 29.26 
England... 2.97 99 
All others. 05 O08 
Pounds 
Leading Dyes 

Vat golden yellow GK double paste (single 
strength)... <<. 28,500 
Ciba brown G paste 13,294 
Acid cyanin BF. 4,081 
Vat printing black B paste. 4,000 


New Benzol Ruling 

Treasury Department at Washington 
has announced that effective April 28, 
1933, Federal gasoline tax of le per gallon 
is applicable on all sales of benzol, no 
matter for what purpose used. This 
revokes ruling of department of Aug. 5, 
1932, which exempted all benzol except 
motor benzol from the tax. 

Bureau’s statement reads in part: 

The bureau has reached the conclusion 
that the tax imposed under section 617(a) 
of the Revenue Act of 1932 is applicable to 
the sale of all products commonly or com- 
mercially known as “gasoline” or “‘benzol”’ 
regardless of the classification or use of 
these products. The ruling contained in 
bureau letter addressed to you under date 
of August 5, 1932, in which it was held 
that industrial benzol not suitable for use 
as a fuel for the propulsion of motor 
vehicles, motor boats, or aeroplanes is not 
subject to tax under section 617 of the 
Revenue Act of 1932 is hereby revoked. 

{n accordance with the foregoing, the 
tax imposed under section 617 is deemed 
applicable to all sales of industrial benzol 
made by the importer thereof, or by a pro- 
ducer of gasoline as defined in section 
617(c) lof the Revenue Act of 1932, except 
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(1) sales to producers of gasoline, (2) sales 
for export and (3) direct sales to States or 
political subdivisions thereof under the 
provisions of Articles 45, 10 and 9, re- 
spectively, of Regulations 44. 


Japanese Benzol Production 


It is estimated that production of 
benzol during 1932 in Japan amounted to 
approximately 20,000 metric tons, com- 
pared to 12,556 tons in 1931 and 16,209 
tons in 1930. Yawata Steel Works, at 
present largest benzol producers, are ex- 
pected to increase their output to 12,000 
tons per year and other steel, coke and 
gas companies in Manchuria and Chosen 
as well as Japan proper are also reported 
to contemplate larger benzol output. 
There was, however, a scarcity of benzol 
for manufacture of dyestuffs due largely 
to demand for benzol in manufacture of 
military raw materials. 


Exports Expand in 1933 

Exports of coal tar crudes for first 
quarter of the current year were nearly 
$1,000,000 ahead of those of the cor- 
responding period in 1932. 

Shipments during the quarter, it is said, 
included 1,356,234 gallons of benzol, 
valued at $274,313 against 448,675, 
valued at $94,307, last year; 119,259 500 
pound barrels of crude coal tar, valued at 
$279,486, against 93,288, valued at $216,- 
891; 88,964 tons of coal tar pitch, valued 


at $1,176,277, against 50,242, valued at 
$462,906, and 30,286 gallons of creosote 
oil, valued at $5,826, 12,914, 
valued at $3,118. 

Increase in benzol shipments, it was 
explained, followed a prolonged decline in 
exports. France was the chief purchaser 
during the first quarter of the current 
year for both benzol and tar products, the 
increase in the shipments of pitch being 
almost entirely due to exports of 79,960 
tons to that country. 

Imports were lower during the first 
quarter than a year ago, it was shown, 
receipts of creosote oil totaling 5,692,452 
gallons, valued at $440,937, against 5,472,- 
906, valued at $517,646 last year, and 
imports of other crudes, totaling $164,934, 
against $197,570. Japan was the chief 
supplier of creosote oil, followed by the 
United Kingdom. 

Imports of 
increased from 


against 


creosote oil into France 
13,777 1931 to 
48,837 tons during the past vear, while 
production showed a drop of 10° amount- 
ing to 9,000 metric tons in 1932, compared 
with 10,000 metric tons the year before. 
Exports totaled 1,635 tons in 1932, com- 
pared with 4,026 in 1931, the report states. 


tons in 


The French authority Rivat has re- 
ported to French Chemical Society that 
ultra-violet radiations (3,700 to 3,200 
Angstrom units) accelerate formation of 
aniline black in a pronounced manner, per- 
mitting its production at normal tempera- 
tures. Through this method it has also 
been found possible to convert aniline oil 
itself into aniline black, but reaction is 
greatly speeded up in presence of usual 
satalysts, copper, cobalt, vanadium salts, 
etc. 


Metals and Alloys 


Prices Advance 

A real bull market developed in the past 
15 days in the metal markets. Copper has 
reached 77%-8e; lead, 3.95 at East St. 
Louis, zine, 4.30, at East St. Louis, tin, 
43 be. 


Tungsten Co. of America, Seattle, has 
acquired holdings of Northwest Tungsten 
Co. and operations will start as soon as the 
required machinery can be placed. 


Satisfactory results according to the 
Chemical Trade Journal (London) continue 
to attend the trials that are being carried 
out on the value of lanoline and lanoline 
mixtures as rust-preventing coatings on 
steel. 

Kingman Smelting & Refining produced 
in March, (first month of production), 
about 2,000 Ibs. of 98% vanadium. It is 
developing about four tons of ore daily 
at Kingman, Ariz. 


Chemical Markets 


Murray Corp. of America, Detroit, is 
marketing an insulated steel beer barrel. 


Matthiessen & Hebler Zine, La Salle, 
Ill., has taken the first steps in the forma- 
tion of a national zine producers’ asso- 
ciation. 


Duriron, Dayton, Ohio, is marketing 
new metal alloy that is almost entirely 
resistant to hydrochloric at all concen- 
trations and all temperatures up to 
boiling point. “Durichlor,’’ new alloy, is 
comparatively inexpensive and is being 
used to make pumps, valves, pipe, fittings, 
jets, and other pieces of chemical handling 
equipment. 


H. Boker & Co. of 101 Duane st., N. Y. 
City, are now prepared to offer to the 
trade their Nickel-clad Sheets in the thin 
gages, hot rolled, also in cold rolled with 
bright and polished finish. 
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Heavy Chemicals 


Carbon Black Export Association 


Organization of Carbon Black Export, 
Inc., by leading American producers of 
carbon black was announced May 27. 
Webb Act, under which the project was 
consummated, permits American manu- 
facturers to form associations for the 
stabilizing of export prices and establish- 
ing sales quotas. 

Subscribers to capital stock of new com- 
pany are Columbian Carbon, United 
Carbon, Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., J. M. 
Huber, Inc., Century Carbon, 
Carbon, Texas Carbon 
and Palmer Carbon. 


-anhandle 
Industries, Inc., 
Carbon black will be 
handled for export of these producers, as 
well as for the output of ail other producers 
who may join the corporation later. Sub- 
scriptions to stocks are allotted largely on 
the proportion of each company’s sales 
to that of the entire industry. 

American carbon black industry vir- 
tually has a monopoly of world’s produc- 
tion. In recent years tonnage sold abroad 
increased steadily despite the depression. 
Last year approximately 100,000,000 
pounds, or 25% more than in 1929, 
were sold in foreign countries for about 
$4,000,000. 

New corporation, it is believed, will 
attempt to eliminate the competition in 
foreign countries that caused the sharp 
decline in prices. 
several 


Copper producers and 
American industries have 
in the past availed themselves of provisions 
of the Webb Act to stabilize export prices 
and establish selling quotas among pro- 
ducers. 


other 


A survey of carbon black appeared in 
CHEMICAL MaRKETs in May, page 419.* 


Victor Exhibits 

Victor Chemical is exhibiting at the 
Chicago Century of Progress Exposition. 
Company’s engineers have undertaken 
task of building in miniature an exact 
reproduction of the huge plant at Nash- 
ville. Not only is this model an exact 
replica of the Victor plant, but it presents, 
on a small scale, the plant in 
operation. 


actual 
There will also be exhibits of 
various products made from phosphoric 
acid, such as monocalcium phosphate, 
trisodium phosphate, sodium acid pyro 
phosphate, tricalcium phosphate, ete. 
Museum of Science and Industry, Chicago, 
has requested that this model be placed 
within it as a permanent exhibit for the 
benefit of present and future generations. 


Southern Railway has petitioned Vir- 
ginia State Corporation Commission for 
an increase in freight rates on sulfuric 
in tank cars between certain points. 


*Survey of carbon black, appearing in May issue, 
stated no production existed outside of U. 8. Small 
Plant in Formosa is now operating. 
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Telegram sent to Secretary of Commerce Roper 
by Charles Belknap in reply to request for data on 
business conditions in the chemical industry. 


Following is composite statement of 
telegraphic survey to representative com- 
panies chemical industry made in com- 
pliance with your request. 


Number employes not appreciably in- 
creased, average hours worked per week 
has increased, but still necessary to utilize 
share-the-work plan to retain regular list 
of employes. Salaries and wages have re- 
mained unchanged since general reduction 
of 10 per cent., except for slight wage in- 
crease in isolated cases. 


No change in price levels, some lines still 
trending down. Increase in production 
and sales occurring during last four 
weeks indicating an average increase of 20 
to 25 per cent. over previous four weeks. 
Industry now operating on average 50 to 
55 per cent. normal conditions. 


Insecticides and fungicides excepted 
from above conditions, conditions therein 
still most unsatisfactory. 


CHARLES BELKNAP, 


Chairman Manufacturing Chemists Asso- 
ciation. 











United Carbon has received approxi- 
mately $400,000 as result of private 
settlement of suits charged against Inter- 
state Natural Gas. According to terms of 
settlement, Interstate Natural Gas agrees 
to increase its takings of natural gas by 
25% under its contract with Untted 
Carbon. 


Caustic Rates 

N. Y. P. 8S. C. approved lower freight 
rates of N. Y. C. (East) and of the West 
Shore on caustic, in bulk, in barrels or 
iron drums, in metal cans, in barrels, boxes, 
cases or crates, carload, minimum weight 
in iron drums 60,000 Ibs. and in other 
packages 40,000 liquid 
saustic in tankears, carload minimum 
weight as per rule 35, to stations on 
D. & H. at Port Crane to Pelanson inclus- 
ive, Elmira to Meadowdale inclusive, and 
Waterford from Solvay and Syracuse, 
in tankears 13c. and in packages 15c. per 
100 lbs., and from stations East Buffalo 
to Suspension Bridge inclusive in tankears 
16.5¢., and in packages 18.5c. per 100 lbs; 
effective June 1. 


lbs.; also on 


Production of aluminum salts in U. 8. 
in 1932 was 312,862 short tons, valued at 
$7,593,835, a decrease of 11% in quantity 
and 13% in total value from 1931. 

Makers of aluminum salts consumed 
99,483 long tons of bauxite in 1982, 
valued at $1,087,000 at consuming works, 
and 2,713 short tons of aluminum hydrate. 

Exports of aluminum sulfate from U. 8. 
in 1932 were 21,550 short tons, valued at 
$462,954, compared with 27,668 
valued at $568,490, in 1931. 


tons, 


Standard Silicate, Cincinnati, has issued 
second edition of its booklet, 
Clothes,” 
mation 


‘Cleaner 
which contains detailed infor- 
and instructions for laundry 


Chemical Markets 


operators as to the use of soda metasilicate. 
Copies may be obtained by addressing 
Standard Silicate Co., detergent dept., 
414 Frick Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Payment of 75¢ per ton royalty on 
41,877 tons of sulfur produced from 
deposit at Lake Peigneur brought Loui- 
siana revenue of $31,407 during first 
three months of 1933. Eed of the lake is 
leased to the Jefferson Lake Oil. 


Italian Sulfur 


Montecatini estimates place sulfur pro- 
duction during 1932 at about 2,700 tons 
more than in 19381. 

Sulfur Production (Metric Tons) 


1931 1932 
Mainland 100,531 116,440 
Sicily 255,186 240,000 
Total 353,747 356,440 


Montecatini Co. accounted for 102,355 
tons of the mainland production, and ac- 
cording to present plans expects to keep 
1933 extraction at the same level. 

This company estimates 1932 exports 
of Sicilian and mainland sulfur at 33,400 
metric tons more than in 1931, divided as 
follows: 


Sulfur Exports (Metric Tons) 


From— 1931 1932 
Mainland 60,153 58,444 
Sicily 180,380 215,488 

Total 240,533 273,932 

Total Italian sulfur sales, including 


domestic and expert, were 347,085 tons 
in 1932 compared with 308,488 tons in 
1931 and 315,000 tons in 1929 and 1930. 


Monsanto’s Japanese Order 

Monsanto has received order for plans 
and specifications, and catalyst which they 
manufacture, for a large sulfuric plant to 
be built by Mitsui in Japan. Plant will 
rank in size among the largest in the world. 

Plants operating under Monsanto 
licenses are located in .several places in 
U.S. and in several European countries, 
as well as in Mexico, Fevsia, Chile, and 
Borneo, and one is now under construction 
in China. Monsanto does not contract 
to build these plants, but sells licenses, 
which include plant design and their 
patented vanadium mass catalyst, which 
has an advantage over the usual platinum 
mass in cost and efficiency. Monsanto’s 
usual license fee is $700 per ton of daily 
“apacity. 


New Black Production 


Commonwealth Consolidated Gas Co., 
Ltd., Los Angeles, is contemplating early 
construction of a carbon black factory, 
utilizing Dudley Ridge natural gas. 

Company has offered to contract for 
purchase of 500,000,000 cu. ft. of gas per 
month. Company has a contract pending 
to furnish a large rubber company with 
1,000,000 Ibs. of black per month, accord- 
ing to one report. 
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A forkful of food seems far removed from industrial activities 
and from American Cyanamid products; and yet it really is not. 
For when you eat, industries (among them your own!) are rep- 
resented in the food itself and in all the accessory products . 


china, glass, silver, linen, cooking utensils, and so on. The many 





“fields” which are affected by daily human living are served by the 


Acids, Heavy and Industrial many products of American Cyanamid & Chemical Corporation. 
Chemicals, Insecticides, Fungi- 


cides and Fumigants, Raw and 









Synthetic Tanning Materials, 
Natural and Synthetic Resins, 
Paper Making Chemicals and 
Specialties, Dyewood Extracts, 


Textile Specialties. 
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phide of Soda—Chrome Acetate 
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Proposals for another absorption and 
earbon black plant for Turner Valley, 
(Calgary, Alta, Canada) involving ex- 
penditure of around $1,000,000, were dis- 
cussed by independent oil operators in 
the past month. 

Proposal was disclosed by M. Merri- 
wether of Los Angeles, who announced a 
syndicate was preparing plans for con- 
struction of the plant next winter pro- 
vided all independent operators would 
give their support, and suitable arrange- 
ments could be made. 

Preliminary plans provide for produc- 
tion of 11,000,600 gallons of gasoline from 
the waste gas of the valley, and 18,000 
tons of carbon black. A group of inde- 
pendent oil operators is studying a plan 
for an absorption and carbon black plant. 
Royalite Oil Co. put its absorption plant 
into operation May 1. 

Sulfur Tax Unlikely 

Prospects of raising tax on south Texas 
sulfur from 75e. to $1 per ton appeared 
remote when the House refused for the 
second time on May 5 to place measure for 
this purpose on the table subject to call. 
A similar effort previously had failed by 
the scant margin of two votes. 

Failure to get the measure up from the 
calendar out of its order greatly lessens 
its chances of consideration during the 
short time remaining in this session. Sul- 
fur tax bill was printed on minority report 
after the committee on revenue and taxa- 
tion voted against it. 

Salt Suit Heard 

Decision to settle dispute between Jef- 
ferson Lake Oil, and State of Louisiana, 
and the Jefferson Island Salt Mining Co., 
may be expected in October, according to 
officials of Jefferson Lake Oil Co. Taking 
of testimony at New Iberia, La., has been 
completed. In lieu of arguments, briefs 
will be filed by attorneys, and are ex- 
pected to be submitted to the court by the 
end of September. 

Dispute concerns salt removed from 
Lake Peigneur, near New Iberia. Jefferson 
Lake Oil Co., Inc., and the State contend 
that State surveys establish definite 
boundaries of the salt companies’ lease at 
the edge of the lake, and that the salt com- 
pany owes for all salt removed therefrom 
outside the boundaries. The amount 
involved is approximately $5,000,000. 

Italian 1932 pyrites production was 
128,400 metric tons less than in 1931. 
Smaller output enabled a reduction of 
pyrites stocks from 100,000 tons in 1931 to 
30,000 tons in 1932. Montecatini mines 
contributed §2% and owing to opening 
of mines at Niccioleta and Rigoloccio, 
company will increase its 1933 output. 

There is no local manufacture of an- 
hydrous ammonia in China. Supplies are 
imported chiefly from U. 8., Germany and 
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Great Britain. Total imports (not inelud- 
ing Hong Kong) in 1932 were 206,850 lbs., 
valued at $26,946 (U.S. currency). 

Japanese Bleaching Powder Producers 
Association in Japan has agreed to con- 
tinue production curtailment rate of 30% 
through March. Total 1932 output was 
42,685 metric tons. Nihon Chisso, K. K., 
Osaka, has taken over from Osaka Soda 
patent rights for manufacturing caustic 
soda and plans to turn out 500 tons 
monthly. 


Southern Solvents, Inc., Munsey Build- 
ing, Baltimore, organized to deal in 
alkalies and chemicals; capital stock, 10, 
000 shares, par value $1 each. Incorpora- 
tors Kenneth M. Livingstone, Sylvester 
Mettenburg and Clarence W. Tabler, all of 
Washington, D. C. 


Italy produced 99,567 metric tons of 
CuSO, in 1932, an increase of about 29% 
over 1931 production. There are eight 
producers in Italy with an annual capacity 
of about 160,000 tons. Two-thirds of the 
production is controlled by Montecatini. 
Imports during 1932 totaled 7,463 metric 
tons. 





Copper sulfate is being produced to an 
increasing extent in India, but imports 
chiefly from U. S. and Germany. Chief 
consumers are the tea and rubber planters. 
They employ the material in agricultural 
sprays. 

Imports during the fiscal year 1931-32 
totaled 882 long tons, as compared with 
peak imports of 1,217 tons in 1929-30. 


Glass & Ceramic Notes 
Consolidated Feldspar, Trenton, N. J., 
reports better shipments of feldspar to the 
glass trade as a result of demand for beer 
bottles. 


lation of special grinding equipment at 


Company has completed instal- 


Erwin, Tenn., plant for production of 
granular feldspar employed in glass indus- 
try Next American Ceramic Asso- 
ciation meeting will be held Feb. 11-16, 
1934 at the Netherland Plaza, Cincinnati. 
Richard B. Carothers of the H. C. Spinks 
Clay Co. is vice-chairman of the Cincin- 
nati . . Whitall 
opening up another plant 


committee . Tatum is 
. Owens- 
Illinois has purchased Hemingwray Glass 


of Muncie, Ind. 


Solvents 


Commercial Solvents Wins 

Judge John P. Nields in Federal Court 
May 23 held Union Solvent in contempt 
of court on a charge of having violated an 
injunction of the court. Union Solvents 
was enjoined by the court here last year 
from using the bacteriological process in 
making butyl alcohol and acetone, similar 
to the Wiezmann process as used by Com- 
mercial Solvents. 

Commercial Solvents, plaintiff in the 
original patent case, recently charged that 
Union Solvent’s violated the injunction. 
Union Solvent’s defense was that its 
bacterological process used since the in- 
junction was the Fernbach, utilizing bac- 
teria that had come from France. Judge 
Nields, however, held from evidence in the 
contempt proceedings that Union Sol- 
vents process was similar to the Commer- 
cial process found to have been infringed. 
Union also must pay Commercial Sol- 
vents damages, to be ascertained by a 
master. The case has been one of the 
most bitterly fought in the history of the 
chemical industry. 


Wafer With Rossville 

Joseph Waier on June 15 will sever his 
connection with Industrial Chemical Sales, 
to become sales manager for Rossville 
Commercial Alcohol. 

This is the second time Mr. Wafer has 
gone to Rossville from Industrial Chem- 


Chemical Markets 


In his previous connection with 
the aleohol company he was sales manager 
of the chemicals division. 


ical Sales. 


U. S. IL. stockholders have approved 
reduction of the stated capital of the com- 
pany from $22,584,600 to $3,738,460, 
thereby creating a capital surplus of 
$18,846,140. Stockholders further ap- 
proved transfer of the capital surplus so 
created to property reserves, together with 
an additional amount of $454,903 which 
will be charged against earned surplus, the 
whole resulting, when reflected in the con- 
solidated balance sheet, in the reduction 
of the net book value of the fixed assets 
to $1. 


C. P. Mills, former N. Y. State Prohibi- 
tion Administrator, John P. Allen, presi- 
dent of TriBoro Chemical, Brooklyn, and 
several others have been indicted on a 
charge of conspiring to divert large quan- 


tities of denatured alcohol into _ illicit 
channels. 
Robert J. King, Stamford, Conn., 


manufacturers of chemical solvents used 
in rubber industry, has been incorporated 
under the laws of Connecticut with paid- 
in capital of $42,500 in property. Robert J. 
King is president; Currier Lang, vice- 
president and treasurer, and R. K. 
Colwell, secretary. The company’s plant 
is located on Sunnyside ave., Stamford. 
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Naval Stores 


Cup Sales Analyzed 

Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, reports 
that a total of 11,088,333 cups were sold 
last winter for use in gathering 1933-34 
Not since 1930-31 have 
anywhere nearly so many cups been sold 
in a season, average sales for two preceding 
seasons having been only slightly more 
than 2,000,000 cups. Average number of 
cups sold for the eight years, 1923-31, 
approximated 18,650,000 or 1,865 crops 
of new cups each season. 

Although number of cups sold for cur- 
rent season has risen sharply, replacement 
of cups in past three seasons fell much 
below eighty-year average and it is evident, 
bureau points out, that there are many old 
rusty cups still in service, though the in- 
formation coming to the bureau during 
the past winter indicates that a consider- 


naval stores crop. 


able number of these old cups have been 
treated in various ways to decrease the 
damage they would otherwise do to the 
grade of rosin made from the gum collected 
in them. 

Sales of new cups for the last 11 seasons 
were as follows: 


1933-34 11,088,333 
1932-33 3,620,000 
1931-32 1,085,000 
1930-31 11,178,800 
1929-30 24,488,760 
1928-29 12,589,000 
1927-28 32,310,000 
1926-27 20,500,000 
1925-26 10,059,000 
1924-25 13,249,000 
1923-24 24,828,500 


Census of Manufacturers—Turpentine 
and Rosin for 1931—is available from 
Supt. of Documents, Washington at 5e a 
copy. 


Greater consumption by foreign 
countries of pine oil has caused a gradual 
increase in shipments of this product. 
Exports of pine oil during 1932 amounted 
to 435,013 gals., valued at $246,145, as 
compared with 390,590 gals., valued at 
$223,652, during preceding year. 





April production of naval stores by 
steam distillation and solvent treat- 
ment of wood and stocks of these prod- 
ucts on hand April 30, according to 
data collected by producers’ com- 
mittee, through Arthur Langmeier, of 
Hercules Powder Co., secretary, were 
as follows: 


Production 


Rosin Turpentine 
500-Ib. bbis. 50 Pine oil 
barrels gallons Gallons 


Month of Apr. 24,926 3,831 184,760 
Total from 
April 1, 1933.. 24,926 3,831 184,760 


Stocks at Plants 

Totals, Apr. 30, 

1933 . 86,406 10,863 2,185,920 

Mar. 31, 1933. 98,615 12,387 2,171,030 

Change ..—-12,209 1,524 + 14,890 

Note—Rosin production and stocks 
include all grades of wood rosin. 
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EXPORTS FROM U.S. TO ALL 
COUNTRIES 


GUM AND WOOD 


Turpentine Rosin 
1933. 18,726 88,729 
1932. 18,943 103,838 
1931 12,689 85,007 
1930. 12,871 83,162 
1929. 16,036 79,273 
1928. 7,547 56,713 
1927. 12,887 88,951 
1926 9,869 55,236 
1925 10,825 76,244 
1924. 7,205 101,890 





General Naval Stores has appointed 
C. R. Slensby Co., 312 E. Wisconsin ave., 
Milwaukee, Wis., Mil- 
waukee territory. 


distributor in 





Sir Edwin Flood, 75, outstanding 
British naval stores leader, head of 
Fairclough, Dodd & Jones, London, died 
last month. 


Waterproof fiber liners for old turpen- 
tine cups, which the manufacturers claim 
raise grading of the gum, are being 
offered by the Sonoco Products Co., 
Hartsville, S. C. 


Carson Naval Stores reports that for 
April, 1933, net return at still for barrel 
spirits turpentine was $17.17, for barrel 
of rosin $3.84, and for wait of one barrel 
spirits turpentine and three and _ one- 
third barrels rosin $29.97. 


Methods for determining viscosity of 
rosin, also of sampling and testing, are 
among reports to be read at annual 
meeting of the American Society for 
Testing Materials, Chicago June 26-30. 


Fine Chemicals 


Mallinckrodt at Chicago 

Two exhibits of unusual interest are be- 
ing shown by Mallinckrodt, at the Chicago 
Century of Progress Exposition. One is 
designed especially for the medical profes- 
sion and the other was planned to make 
a more general appeal, demonstrating 
graphically multitude of uses for fine 
chemicals, and showing by displays the 
wide variety of products whose manufac- 
ture is dependent on these chemicals. 


Naugatuck Chemical has added 30 
employees and has increased three shifts 
of six hours each to eight hours each. 


“astman Kodak’s May Synthetic Or- 
ganic Chemicals contains a list of 35 new 
organic chemicals now manufactured and 
listed in new Eastman catalog. 

Givaudan-Delawanna has completed 
first issue of monthly organ “The Givau- 
danian.”’ 


In 1932 bromine recovered in U. S. 
by producers from natural brine and 
bromine content of bitterns used by pro- 
ducers in manufacture of bromine com- 
pounds was 5,727,561 valued at 
$1,182,569. This was a decrease of 36% 
in both quantity and value from output 
of 8,935,330 Ibs. valued at $1,854,650 in 
1931. Michigan, California, West Vir- 
ginia, and Ohio were the states producing 
bromine. Quantity and value of imports 
of bromine and bromine compounds in 
1932 were as follows:—Bromine, 27 lbs., 
$27; ammonium bromide, 52 lIbs., $10; 
potassium bromide, 37,480 Ibs., $9,039; 
sodium bromide, 2,205 lbs., $453; ethylene 
dibromide, 960,610 lbs., $191,991; ‘other 
bromine compounds,” 16,153 Ibs., $7,311. 


lbs. 


Chemical Markets 


Iodine was produced in U. 8S. in 1932 
in California and Louisiana, but because 
of the small number of operators Bureau 
of Mines is not at liberty to publish 
figures of production. Imports of crude 
iodine in 1932 amounted to 631,669 lbs., 
valued at $2,225,661, an increase of 127% 
in quantity and 123% in value, compared 
with 1931. A small quantity of resub- 
limed iodine (100 Ibs., $269), was also 
imported. 


Imports of synthetic camphor during 
first quarter of 1933, all of which was from 
Germany, aggregated only 65,974 Ibs. 
ralued at $16,625, as compared with 
500,209 lbs. worth $135,619 in the cor- 
responding period of 1932. 

Receipts of natural crude camphor 
(from Japan) totaled 460,052 Ibs., $86,260 
in the current quarteragainst 609,786 lbs., 
$186,180 in the 1932 period, while im- 
ports of natural refined camphor totaled 
305,085 lbs., $100,437, contrasted with 
531,291 Ibs., $201,242 in the 
respective periods. 


above 


German exports of bismuth salts ex- 
panded notably in 1930, rising to 99.7 
metric tons, from 86.1 in 1929. 
1930, trade has contracted 
greatly, dropping to 59.2 tons in 1931, 
and undergoing further decline, to 53.3 
tons in 1932. In point of value the decline 
has been much more pronounced. 


Since 
however, 


Increasing competition following dis- 


solution several years ago of former 


international bismuth salts convention, 
comprising producers in Germany, Eng- 
land, France, Italy Holland, is 


understood to have been largely respon- 


and 


sible for the drop in market prices. 
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Oils and Fats, Waxes 


Corn Oil Competition 


Cottonseed products producers were 
warned of looming competition of corn 
oil by R. T. Doughtie, president of the 
National Cottonseed Products Associa- 
tion, in opening organization’s convention 
at New Orleans May 15. 

Other speakers included Christie Benet, 
association counsel; J. Ross Richardson, 
chairman, rules committee; Secretary 
S. M. Harmon and Treasurer George H. 
Bennett who read reports; T. O. Asbury, 
chairman, Committee on Qualifications 
and Regulations for Official Chemists; 
T. C. Law, chairman, chemist committee, 
and E. R. Barrow, 
chairman. 


research committee 


J. Ross Richardson, Houston, Texas, 
was elected president, to succeed R. T. 
Doughtie, Helena, Ark. T. H. Gregory, 
Memphis, was named vice president. 


Tung Oil in March 

Exports of tung oil from Hankow, 
China, amounted to only 4,358,000 Ibs. 
in March, compared with 13,834,000 Ibs. 
in February and 12,484,000 Ibs. in March 
1933. 

Of the total March shipments, U. 8. 
share in the export trade amounted to 
1,694,000 Ibs., which quantity compared 
with 11,050,000 Ibs. for the preceding 
month and 9,968,000 Ibs. for March, 1932. 
Of special significance is the fact that 
Europe purchased a larger quantity than 
U.S., taking 2.664,000 Ibs. in March, 1933. 


At the end of March stocks on hand 
at Hankow were estimated to be 2,600 
short tons. Total exports for first three 
months of the current year equal 27,696,- 
000 Ibs., compared with 32,168,000 lbs. 
last year. In the same periods shipments 
to U. S. were 19,328,000 Ibs. and 26,- 
190,000 lbs., respectively. 


A new association is being proposed in 
place of the defunct Auckland Kauri 
Gum Control Board. 


Perkins Oil, Memphis, is opening a new 
cottonseed mill at West Memphis, Ark. 


Germany has planned a subsidy to 
restrict imports on flax... . Soybeans will 
not enable farmers in eastern North 
Carolina and Virginia to get rich, but 
they do provide a profitable crop, ac- 
cording to Prof. Walter B. Krueck of the 
Allied Mills at Norfolk, Va. 


Linseed Figures for First Quarter 

Linseed oil production in U.S. was at a 
low level for the first quarter of current 
year, with a total of 79,563,929 lbs., com- 
pared with 99,783,339 for corresponding 
quarter last year. Output for quarter, was 
but little more than a third of high figure 
of 223,750,569 Ibs. produced in first three 
months of 1928. 

Flaxseed crushings during quarter 
totaled 122,178 tons, against 151,007 tons 
in same period last year and 332,777 tons 





Crude oil, pounds 
1932-1933. . 
1931-1932 


and 7,2 
30, 1933, respectively. 


1933, respectively. 


Oil, crude... 
Oil, refined 
Cake and meal 
Linters... 





Cottonseed Statistics 


On hand 
August 1 


*29,523,581 





8,086,071 1,555,951,926  1,476,351,371 118,132,055 

Refined oil, pounds 

1932-1933... 1628,420, 148 $$1,037,310,406 804,201,303 

1931-1932 277,836,530 = 1,306,501,305 705,371,493 
Cake and meal, tons 

1932-1933. . 114,656 1,838,240 1,731,443 221,453 

1931-1932. 146,888 2,214,851 2,204,720 157,019 
Hulls, tons— 

1932-1933 162,773 1,151,795 1,219,859 94,709 

1931-1932 47,723 1,309,218 1,230,389 207,552 
Linters, running bales 

1932-1933 643,044 624,579 253,986 

1931-1932 798,310 691,243 282,971 
Hull fiber, 500-lb. bales 

1932-1933 4,138 16,277 8,202 2,213 

1931-1932. 564 31,574 29,671 5,467 
Grabbots, motes, ete., 500-lb. bales 

1932-1933. . : 15,250 22,848 23,223 14,875 

1931-1932. . 12,475 28,437 20,672 20,240 


*Includes 4,182,006 arid 15,387,967 pounds held by refining and manufacturing establishments 
35,770 and 20,759,395 pounds in transit to refiners and consumers August 1, 1932, and April 


tIncludes 4,652,177 and 5,176,834 pounds held by refiners, brokers, agents, and warehousemen 
at places other than refineries and manufacturing establishments, and 5,598,691 and 3,426,770 pounds 
in transit to manufacturers of lard substitute, oleomargarine, soap, etc., August 1, 1932, and April 30, 


tProduced from 1,127,489,963 pounds of crude oil. 


Eight Months Exports up to “larch 31 


1933 1932 
pounds 30,659,647 
pounds 5,840,884 4,405,450 
tons of 2,000 pounds 139,335 188,031 
running bales 109,488 79,709 


Produced 
Aug. 1 to 
April 30 


Shipped out 
Aug. 1 to 
April 30 


On hand 
April 30 


1,263,946,800 
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Chemical Markets 





in first quarter of 1928. Stocks of flaxseed 
at mills on March 31 amounted to 46,101 
tons, compared with 42,082 tons on same 
date last year, and stocks of linseed oil 
were 110,454,878 lbs., against 132,987,004 
lbs., report showed that 22 mills were 
active during quarter. 


Leo Schnurmacher, Inc., broker in 
copra and coconut oil, 61 Juan Luna, 
Manila, P. I., has issued new set of three 
charts of statistical data on copra and oil 
trade of the Philippines in 1932. 


Baker’s New Booklet 

Baker Castor Oil, 120 Broadway, N. Y. 
City, has prepared pamphlet ‘Baker's 
Emulsion Oils for Automobile and Furni- 
ture Polish.’”’ These oils are known as 
“Emulsion A,” “Emulsion B,” and ‘“‘Emul- 
sion C.”’ Copies may be obtained from 
company offices. 


Story of the Zucker-Columbia Univer- 
sity process for extracting vitamin D from 
cod liver oil and incorporating it in foods, 
has been made the subject of a two-reel 
motion picture film by National Oil 
Products, of Harrison, New Jersey. 


Frank B. Ross Co., Inc., wax importers, 
N. Y. City, has completed a very interest- 
ing report concerning the carnauba wax 
market. Copies are available by writing 
company offices at 79 Wall st. 


Glyco’s Turkey Red 

A new type of sulfonated or turkey red 
oil is now available under the designation 
of Sulfo Turk C by Glyeo Products. 
It is said to give clear solutions in mineral 
oil and hydrocarbons, and forms bright 
soluble oils which form milky emulsions 
with water. 

Sulfo Turk C lower moisture 
content, a high viscosity, greater length 
and shows less tendency to sweat out of 
miscellaneous combinations. 


has a 


It does not 
dry out nor will it tend to produce a haze 
or bloom when used in polishes. As a 
matter of fact it produces glossier coatings. 
Emulsions made with it foam and froth 
much less than those made with ordinary 
sulfonated oils. Its resistance to hard 
water is excellent. It has a pleasant fruity 
odor and does not become rancid. When 
used with adhesives as a flexibilizer it 
does not cut down adhesiveness to the 
same extent as ordinary turkey red oils. 


A tung oil demonstration farm is being 
established at Picayune, Miss., by J. C. 
Holton, State Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture. 


William B. Prescott, once associated 
with the Massachusetts Cotton Mills of 
Lowell, Mass., and later in the cotton 
has become connected 


Warren Soap, Cambridge, Mass. 


business with 
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Paints, Lacquers and Varnish 
a & 


Association Manager Dies 





Telegram sent to Secretary of Commerce Roper 


George Vincent Horgan, 55, general by G. B. Heck in reply to request for data on 
manager and secretary of N. P., O. and V business conditions in paint, varnish and lacquer 
a , a, care f Vv j Mf . industries. 
iis A ; : 
soc] ‘ 2 A. P. anc . Mirs. P . 
Assoc dat eats ind the A F ~ ce rotal paint, varnish and lacquer manu- 
Association, died in Washington, May 25. facturers approximately 1,000. Census 
Mr as een N.Y output 1932 about $350,000,000. Affiliated 
Mr. Horgan, born in Oswego, N. Y., associations comprise about 400 members, 
formerly was secretary to John B. Stan- a at least 75 per cent. of pro- 
field, one of the leading trial lawyers of his Business and employment both trending 
av. ; 4d various positions with the upward. Prices have been demoralized 
day, ind held various e ition it Y t ‘ because all consultation debarred by law. 
Erie and Lackawanna railroads, the N. Y. Asnericon Paint and Varnish Maswstac- 
Ngee ‘ uibeck turers’ Association attacked several years 
Publie Service Commission and the Buffalo ago by Department of Justice, but HP gig 
Ch: , r Co ree. Yuringe the ment not found. Under proposed new law, 
h umbe r of _— During association could readily eliminate abuses 
World War he was manager of the per- which it has been fighting since its forma- 
a ‘ . , tion in 1899. 
s > risic 1e Chemical War f 
sonnel divi , m of tt , Labor employed largely skilled and 
Service, and in 1919 he became secretary technical. No history of labor troubles in 


this industry. Employment now about 
half normal, but rapidly increasing. 
In 1926 he became general manager of G. B. HECK, 


the A. P. and V. Mfrs. Association. The Secretary American Paint and Varnish 
annual award of the American Trade As- Manufacturers’ Association. 


to the Trade Association. 











sociation Executives was conferred upon 
him last year “for successfully operating a 
comprehensive, well co-ordinated and 
effective program in the interest both of 
the public and the industry.”’ 


Clean Up and Paint Up Campaign Bureau 
that the Fall Clean Up and Paint Up 
Campaign will be the subject of special 
. consideration when the annual convention 
Mr. Horgan served one term as presi- ; ; : : 
a ae : : of Junior Chambers of Commerce of the 
dent of the Trade Association Executives |, q . eee 
nates ae U.S. is held in St. Paul, Minnesota, June 
of N. Y. He was a member of the Unicn a ; ; ‘ 
: Ceae a 21. Practically every Junior Chamber of 
League Club of N. Y. ; i ; : : 
Commerce is cooperating either directly 
i = or with the Senior Chambers of Commerce. 
Fall Paint Plans a meee 
lhe tremendous backing up in painting 
activities during the past three years has 
now enabled the Clean Up and Paint Up 
‘campaigners to make property owners 
especially conscious of the need for paint, 
with the result that the all year round 
Clean Up and Paint Up movement is 
gaining an exceptional welcome in 1933. 


While the Fall Clean Up and Paint Up 
Campaign always has been one of the 
basic factors in the Clean Up and Paint 
Up program, conditions this year are giv- 
ing an impetus for Fall Campaign activi- 
ties much earlier than heretofore. As 
early as March, the Lowell, Mass., Cham- 
ber of Commerce decided upon t_ geony Special plans for the promotion of Fall 
of two intensive Clean Up and Paint Up . . : 

; : ces i Campaigns are being developed by the 
drives a year, while the Spring Campaign Sie : é te ce ee 

iy ae ia National Clean Up and Paint Up Cam- 
was still in process of organization. The 
example was rapidly followed by other 
local organizations, in different parts of 
the country. The U. 8. Junior Chamber March F. Chase is a new Commercial 
of Commerce has notified the National Solvents vice president. 


paign Bureau. 


























. . 
Paint, Varnish and Lacquer Sales: March 
Sales of paint, varnish and lacquer products in March totaled $4,364,702 in value, according to 
preliminary report of U. S. Bureau of Census from data supplied by 588 establishments. This com- 
pared with a revised total of $12,345,600 in February and $19,089,005 in March last year. A record of 
sales in March compared with revised figures for January and February and also a record of sales by 
month during 1932, follows: 
—Classified sales reported by 344 establishments—— 
Total sales 9————————I ndustrial sales———————_ Trade sales of Unclassified 
reported by Paint and paint, varnish sales reported by 
1933 588 establishments Total varnish Lacquer lacquer 244 establishments 
January*..... $11,946,271 $3,529,916 $2,386,977 $1,142,939 $4,163,960 $4,252,395 
February*. . 12,345,600 3,417,387 2,439,732 977,655 4,767,355 4,160,858 
Marcht....... 14,364,702 3,387,723 2,480,590 907,133 5,794,335 5,182,644 
1932 
January...... 15,894,506) 
February... .. 16,270,822 
March........ 19,089,005 $ Comparable statistics not available. 
EE Sx orck's nia. 22,612,193 | 
DO oa <<: ea 24,981,441) 
June.... - 19,637,358 4,685,399 3,617,719 1,067,680 8,734,330 6,217,629 
MAY oisa ci dere kee 14,430, 122 3,793,245 2,900,707 892,538 6,058,813 4,578,064 
August....... 16,032,441 3,851,028 3,057,096 793,932 6,918,659 5,262,754 
September. ... 16,805,712 3,980,564 3,113,303 867,261 7,216,748 5,608,400 
Ostober....... 15,592,377 3,996,500 3,036,323 960,177 6,610,011 4,985,866 
November. ... 13,260,328 3,599,319 2,639,362 959,957 5,196,766 4,464,243 
December... .. 10,127,780 < 77 2,186,706 1,036,064 3,406,715 3,398,295 
Totals, year. .$204,734,085 
*Revised. +tPreliminary. 
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QO. P. Clipper, of Glidden, was named as 
presidential choice of the nominating com- 
mittee of the Chicago Paint and Varnish 
Production Club at its May meeting, held 
May 1, at the Midland Club. Fred Seder, 
of Hooker Glass & Paint Mfg. Co., was 
named as vice-president; T. J. O’Connor, 
of James B. Day & Co., secretary, and 
R. C. Linnell, Ulinois Paint Works, 
treasurer. 

Detroit Color Works, is now turning out 
lines of their products in both paints and 
varnishes, under the names of two new 
subsidiaries, Reliance Paint and Varnish, 
and Klimatie Paint. 


E. A. de Campi, former ass'stant man- 
ager of Chicago branch of National Lead, 
has been appointed manager to succeed 
Charles E. Field, who retired as manager 
and director of the company, April 20. 


Charges of unfair competition in im- 
portation of iron oxide pigments from 
Canada were heard by the Tariff Com- 
mission on May 10 and 11. 

Charges upheld by Magnetic Pigment, 
N. Y. City, which filed the com- 
plaint, were denied by Northern Pigment 
of New Toronto, Canada, the producer; 
and by Bruce Ross, Ltd., Toronto; and 
C. J. Osborn Co., and Stanley Doggett, 
both N. Y. City distributors. 

Charges chiefly involved patent in- 
fringement, although there were references 
to similation of trade-marks and selling 
below cost of production. 

Ralph H. Everett, vice-president Key- 
stone Varnish, was elected president of the 
New York Paint, Oil and Varnish Club at 
the annual dinner meeting May 11. Mr. 
Everett succeeds Ralph M. Roosevelt, of 
Eagle Picher Lead, who was chosen vice- 
president. George H. Miles, of Federal 
Composition & Paint was chosen secretary, 
succeeding Robert Boggess, of Spencer 
Kellogg, and Hendrick E. Hendrickson, of 
S. Winterbourne & Company, was re- 
elected treasurer. 

Andrew L. Somers, president of Fred L. 
Lavanburg, and member of Congress, and 
chairman of the club’s legislative commit- 
tee gave a talk on current legislative 
matters. 

Horace E. Payson, 82, president of 
Payson Varnish, died at Larchmont, N. Y., 
on May 9. 

A. W. C. Harrison, eminent British 
paint chemist, chief technologist of Wm. 
Harland & Sons, paint and varnish manu- 
facturers of Merton, England, noted 
lecturer and author on paint technologist, 
died late in April, according to British 
chemical trade journals. 

Zine Oxide of Canada, Ltd. of Montreal, 
a subsidiary of a French chemical manu- 
facturing company, has established plant 
in the eastern section of the city. 
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THE NEXT TIME YOU NEED 





































« « think even beyond the standardized 
high quality of the General Chemical Company 
product and consider its delivery. Trains of tank cars 
- fleets of tank trucks —carboys and drums with- 


out number — and always, and for your advantage, The Company’s Products 


. , , include also: 
a relatively short haul delivery from one of a nation- 


MURIATIC ACID 
NITRIC ACID 

added value in buying “General Chemical” Acid. DISODIUM PHOSPHATE 

TRISODIUM PHOSPHATE 
SODIUM BISULPHITE, 


GENERAL CHEMICAL ont 
SODIUM SULPHIDE 

(chipped-conc.) 

C O M PA I \ Y GLAUBER’S SALT 


wide chain of “works” and “stations”. Service is an 


40 Rector Street : New York, N. Y. and other Heavy 
(Cable address: Lycurgue, N. Y.) Chemicals of 
Sales Offices: Buffalo - Chicago +: Cleveland + Denver -: Los Angeles Standard Purity 
Philadelphia - Pittsburgh + Providence + San Francisco + St. Louis 
In Canada: The Nichols Chemical Company, Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. ? 
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Textile Chemicals 


The New Dyes 

Du Pont Dyestuff Division is offering 
sulfogene Fast Black CL, which is similar 
to Company’s Sulfogene Carbons but 
possesses superior fastness properties. It 
is superior in resistance to chlorine, acid 
cross-dyeing, steaming, ironing and much 
less likely to tender goods on prolonged 
storing than the ordinary sulfur blacks. 
Sulfogene Fast Black CL dissolves readily, 
penetrates, levels and exhausts well, and, 
being unaffected by iron or monel metal, 
may be used in all types of machines em- 
ployed for sulfur colors. It is particularly 
recommended for dyeing hosiery, warps, 
sewing threads, yarns, raw 
stock, piece goods, awnings, drillings and 
similar materials that must stand exposure. 


mercerized 


National Aniline Offerings 

National Aniline is offering National 
Carbanthrene Printing Black J, in the 
form of double paste, patented by the 
manufacturer. It is a recent addition to 
the line of printing blacks for cotton which 
produces a vivid rich black, and which 
reduces satisfactorily to a desired neutral 
gray, a characteristic not usually found 
in former types. 

National Black S extra is 
another dye for cotton possessing fast- 
ness qualities, together with a full, rich 
and bloomy black. 


Diazine 


Its fastness to light 
is better than that of corresponding types. 

The same manufacturer also has added 
Vat Pink FF in paste form for the printing 
of cotton; Carbanthrene Brown AR 
double paste and Carbanthrene Golden 
Orange 4R double paste, all of which 
possess the necessary qualities of light 
and washing fastness, solubility and level 
dyeing. 


General Dyestuffs Contributes 

General Dyestuff is offering Diazopon 
A—a product added to the developing 
bath of Naphthol AS dyeings and said 
to result in improved resistance to rubbing. 
Diazo Brilliant Green 6G— a homogeneous 
color which with Developer ZA produces 
bright yellowish greens said to be dis- 
chargeable to a perfect white. Fastusol 
Black VE—direct dyestuff said to be fast 
to light similar in shade and properties 
to Benzo Fast Black LA, but is said not 
to reduce in boiling. Palatine Fast Red 
BRE—a new brand of the Palatine Fast 
series, principal feature is said to be its 
very level dyeing property and it is 
claimed that it is the best red to be used 
in combination shades. 


Phoenix Testing Laboratory, 166 E. 
27 st., N. Y. City, formerly a department 
of Phoenix Silk Mfg., has been taken over 


by Fred Schaefer Co., manager. 
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Thirty-fourth annual reunion of alumni 
association of Lowell Textile Institute 
was held at the school Saturday, May 20. 
President Charles H. Eames addressed 
the alumni members. Charles H. Forsaith, 
20, was general chairman and the sub- 
chairmen were: Chemistry and dyeing, 
Prof. Charles Howarth, ’17; engineering, 
Alexander Campbell, ’23; cotton manu- 
facturing, Richard Rawlinson, ’21; wool 
manufacturing, Philip Warren, ’23. 

The N. Y. section held its spring meet- 
ing May 2 in Firenze Restaurant, 6 W. 
46th st., N. Y. City, Adolph J. Winkler, 
president, presiding. 


R. C. Jones, purchasing agent of the 
Hopewell, Va., unit of Tubize-Chatillon, 
succeeds C. E. Baldwin as agent and 
manager of the company’s plant at Rome, 
ra. 

C. 8. Servais, Mr. Jones’ assistant at 
the Hopewell unit, will come to the Rome 
plant as purchasing agent, succeeding 
H. L. Boss. 


A. A. T. & C. Piedmont section’s 
spring meeting was held May 14 at 
Greensboro. 

Du Pont’s Dr. R. E. Rose, president 
of the national association, was guest 
speaker. Day’s activities began with a 
technical session, the program for which 
was as follows: 

“Color Shop 
Printing,” by J. 


Problems in Cotton 
H. Easley; ‘Hosiery 
Dyeing and Finishing,” by L. M. Boyd; 
“Treatment of Water for Boiler and 
Textile Purposes,’’ by C. D. Blackwelder; 
“Recent Developments in Application of 
Fast Colors,” by 8S. H. Williams. 


Celanese has given an immediate wage 
increase of 5% in the Cumberland, Md., 
plants. Company has nearly doubled 
number of fulltime employees — since 
April 1 and plans further to increase it 
considerably in the next few months. 

Warren P. Seem, Julius Kayser, lectured 
on the ‘Projectorscope’ at the May 
meeting of the N. Y. Section, A.A.T.C.&C. 
June meeting will be held as an outing. 

Pharma Chemical has recently com- 
menced production of Milling Yellow R. 
New Waterproofing Agent 

General Dyestuff is marketing new 
waterproofing product under name of 
Ramasit K Conc., which is applied by 
the one bath method. It is just stirred 
with warm water and without any addition 
of aluminum salts, is ready for use. It is 
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equally suitable for wool, silk, cotton, 
rayon and mixed fabrics. Firmness of 
the texture is fully retained. Raindrops 
run off the surface at once without spread- 
ing, and the material is waterproofed. 
Ramasit imparts a full and soft handle, 
and does not alter the porosity. 





Celanese Corp. of America directors on 
May 1 declared a dividend of $1.25 per 
share on the 7% cumulative series prior 
pref. stock, par $100, thus completing the 
payment of all of the arrears in dividends 
on said stock, payable May 19, 1933 to 
holders of record May 12, 1933. 

Last regular quarterly distribution on 
this issue of $1.75 per share was made on 
April 1. 

Textile Dyeing & Printing, Fairlawn, 
N. J., has approved plans for a new two- 
story dye house addition, reported to cost 
about $24,000, with equipment. 

Work on a $175,000 water supply pro- 
ject for dye works at Deepwater Point, 
N. J., of du Pont will start soon, according 
to officials. 

Construction of new ‘experimental’ 
knitting plant is under way at Hopewell, 
Va., and will be ready for operation about 
June 15 by Tubize Chatillon. . . . Rayon 
industry is again operating at 100% of 
capacity as a result of the flood of buying 
orders growing out of the spring upturn in 
business. Nearly all of the important 
producers are sold up for several months. 

Japan Rayon Association reports 
that total export trade of rayon textiles 
during March amounted to 5,854,000 
yen. . . . Tootal, Broadhurst, Lee Co., 
Ltd., are now offering a non-crushable all- 
rayon organdie. ... North Carolina 
A.A.T. & C., Student Section had as its 
guest recently Harold Faust, manager of 
the Greensboro Laboratory of Ciba... . 
Herrick & Voigt have moved N. Y. City 
office to 21 West st. Telephone number 
BOwling Green 9-2582 and3. . . . Walker 
Dyeing & Bleaching, Chelsea, Mass., has 
been granted a certificate of incorporation. 
Firm is capitalized for $50,000. Officers: 
President, Howard Walker; treasurer, 
Chester S. Walker, Cambridge, and Henry 
F. Wood. . . . Charles Coan, for a num- 
ber of years with Klipstein and until lately 
with E. J. Feeley, Inc., Boston, has be- 
come associated with American Aniline 
Products, traveling out of their Boston 
office. . . . D. S. Collard has joined War- 
wick Chemical of West Warwick, R. I., as 
an expert in silk throwing and soaking 
and rayon. . . . Harold Bennett (Melrose 
Chemical head) spent some time at his 
Nova Scotia hunting lodge in May... . 
Waltham Bleaching & Dyeing, Waltham, 
Mass., organized in February to take over 
old Waltham Bleachery & Dye Works, has 
finished its first million yards of cloth. . . . 
Geigy’s Clifford Hilton has just returned 
from a trip to Europe. 
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SULPHONATED 
OLIVE OIL W-X 


Gives a full supple finish 
on all fabrics 


@ Sulphonated Olive Oil W-X is absolutely pure Olive 
Oil, highly sulphonated and completely soluble. It 
leaves no after odors on fabrics. 

Other vitally important factors are its low acid value, 
remarkable penetration, resistance to salts, low neutral 
fat, stability and high SOs content. 

Several large finishing plants have already reported 
unusual results in finishing fine fabrics with this new 


and improved sulphonated olive oil. 


SULPHONATEp FREE!— Working samples for your own testing. 
OLIVE OlL W-y Your own tests will convince you of the superior 


qualities of this new and improved oil. Write today 
for your free sample. 


MONOPOLE OIL 
aaa ne @ Monopole Oil*is readily 
a cet soluble in hot or cold water. 
It produces well-penetrated 
dyeings, bright colors and 
leaves the yarn or fabric ina 


soft and lustrous condition. 





Free sample and descriptive 





booklet available on request. 











JACQUES WOLF & Co. 


Manufacturing Chemists and Importers 





PASSAIC, N. J. 


WAREHOUSES: - PROVIDENCE, R. I PHILADELPHIA, PA. + UTICA, N. Y. + CHICAGO, ILL. +» CHATTANOOGA, TENN. + GREENVILLE, 5S. C. 
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Fertilizers 


Miller Sues 
C. Wilbur 
Chemical 


Miller, 
president, 


former Davison 
has filed suit in 
Washington Superior Court for damages of 
$5,000,000 against 14 defendants. Grounds 
are not given. Defendants include Sir 
Auckland Geddes, international financier, 
who is chairman of the board of Rio Tinto 
Co., Ltd., also named as a defendant; 
Pyrites Co., Ine., Chase National Bank, 
A. H. Wiggin, Continental Illinois Bank 
& Trust, Richard M. Preston, managing 
director of Rio Tinto Co., William Setuin, 
president, Pyrites Co., John N. Buchanan, 
Thomas Robbins, John J. Watson, James 
Bruce, president of Baltimore Trust Co.; 
G. Ridgley Sappington, attorney for the 
Baltimore Trust Co., and Harry E. Treide, 
receiver for Davison Chemical. The latter 
succeeded Mr. Miller to the presidency of 
Davison Chemical a few. months before 
the receivership action. 

Suit requesting appointment of receiver 
for Davison Realty, subsidiary of Davison 
Chemical, filed in Baltimore, 
May 9, Cireuit Court by Kennedy G. 
Rogers, with that court take 
jurisdiction over company’s property. 


was 
request 


A petition for receivership of the same 
company was filed in U. 8S. District Court 
March 15. It has not yet been acted upon. 
Replying to this suit, receivers for the 
chemical company, Henry E. Triede and 
Chester F. Conkley, stated that a separate 
receiver was not necessary for the realty 
company because it was wholly owned 
and controlled by parent company. Judge 
Charles F. Stein issued order directing 
defendant corporation to show cause by 


May 16 why a receiver should not be 


appointed. 


American Potash & Chemical has just 
issued a very attractive booklet describing 
the layout and operations of the Trona 
plant. Copies are available from the 
company’s main offices, 233 Broadway, 
N. Y. City. 


Independents Meet 

Independent Fertilizer Association, in 
session at the Mayflower Hotel May 17, 
re-elected present officers. 

C. T. Melvin, vice-president, Gulf Fer- 
tilizer, Tampa, Fla., was re-elected presi- 
dent while F. H. Tunnell, president, 
F. W. Tunnell & Co., Inc., Philadelphia, 
and J. S. Whittington, N. Y. City, are 


vice-president and _— secretary-treasurer 
respectively. 
With the largest attendance at an 


annual meeting in recent years, expres- 
sions of optimism on the outlook for the 
future in the industry were general. 

Present were Charles Brand, co-admin- 
istrator of the Roosevelt-Wallace Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act, and C. H. 
Dempwolf, Sr., president, York Chemical 
Works, York, Pa., honorary member of 
the association. 


Charles J. Brand, N. F. A. secretary 
and D. A. Dashiall, Royster Guano traffic 
manager, appeared May 17 before the 
I. C. C. to urge lower freight rates on fer- 
tilizer to enable railroads to win back 
tonnage lost to trucks. 





April Fertilizer Tag Sales 





Equivalent tons* 








smaller than the actual sales of fertilizer. 


of fertilizer sold in the various States. 
tCottonseed meal sold as fertilizer included. 





-— April ~ —— —— January-April ————-— 
P.C. 0 PC. of 
South : 19382 1933 1932 1931 19382 1933 19382 1931 
Virginia. Sis 108 66,62! 61,504 93,077 108 190,644 175,839 172,380 
North Carolina. . 1388 432,781 314,419 356,827 134 771,657 575,843 894,642 
South Carolina t 123 199,212 161,500 166,495 121 487,887 402,698 523,964 
Georgiat ; 12 173,458 138,766 148,904 121 421,856 348,798 663,571 
Floridat... 131 21,092 16,060 29,796 91 126,606 139,377 184,564 
Alabama 133 131,550 98,850 166,150 121 240,300 198,100 405,150 
Mississippi ; 108 38,400 35,500 72,470 92 73,395 79,400 183,895 
lennessee t 147 27,940 19,068 51,176 122 49,433 40,394 94,857 
Arkansast 186 9,960 5,350 26,525 123 18,435 14,950 58,321 
Louisianat.... 142 11,090 7,800 12,065 108 34,107 31,654 72,588 
Texas. . ; 91 5,855 6,400 5,960 91 26,007 28,618 56,482 
Oklahoma ; 49 100 205 165 67 1,925 2,875 6,724 
: Totals, South 129 1,118,063 865,422 1,129,610 120 2,442,253 2,038,543 3,417,138 
Midwest— 

Indiana. 50 6,109 12,281 42,040 65 22,322 34,418 101,430 
Illinois - 201 3,188 1,585 7,502 72 6,449 8,911 20,273 
Kentucky rere . 136 14,188 10,440 38,798 80 34,137 2,795 86,835 
Missouri ee : 46 1,399 3,035 3,621 44 6,088 13,895 25,565 
Kansas. 113 135 120 83 22 307 1,385 1,400 
Totals, Midwest ... 91 25,019 27,461 92,044 68 69,303 101,404 235,503 
Grand totals... .. 128 1,143,082 892,883 1,221,654 117 2,511,555 2,139,950 3,652,641 


*Monthly records of fertilizer tags are kept by 


ei The figures indicate the equivalent number of short tons 
of fertilizer ene by the tax tags purchased and required by law to be attached to each bag 


tExcludes 19,210 tons of cottonseed meal for January-March combined, but no separation is 
available for the amount of meal used as fertilizer from that used as feed. 
{Georgia April sales incompletd, estimate based on shipments. 











State control officials and are slightly larger or 
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Judge Henry L. Grady of the Superior 
Court, appointed L. A. Pinchon, of Wil- 
mington, N. C., on May 6, temporary re- 
ceiver for Josey Guano. Mr. Pinchon is 
secretary and treasurer of the company. 


Lowell Fertilizer strike ended May 12 
when 200 workers accepted wage increase 
of 25% in hourly scales, which had pre- 
viously been rejected. 


Pennsylvania has passed amendment 
to state fertilizer law which increases 
standard of complete fertilizers from 14 
to 16 units of total plant food. Amend- 
ment takes effect on Jan. 1, 1934. 


Chairman Manire of District 8, of the 
N. F. A. repoyts Dr. G. S. Fraps, Texas 
State Chemist, has appointed a committee 
to select a place for the meeting of fer- 
tilizers manufacturers to decide upon 
analyses for registration during the fiscal 
year Sept. 1, 1933 to Aug. 31, 1934. 
Committee is composed of P. H.: Manire, 
Chairman, Marshall Cotton Oil, J. D. 
Dawson, Jr., Fidelity Chemical, M. 8. 
Wright, Texas Fertilizer. 


Import Statistics 

Imports of fertilizer materials during 
April totaled 102,204 long tons, compared 
with 61,433 long tons for April, 1932, an 
increase of 66%. Large increases were 
noted in the imports of nitrogenous and 
potash materials. Imports of sodium 
nitrate amounted to only 66 tons, com- 
pared with 2,675 tons for April, 1932. 
Following materials were received in 
smaller volume than for April, 1932: tank- 
age, bone phosphates and superphosphates. 

2xports of fertilizer and fertilizer ma- 
terials during April totaled 69,580 long 
tons, compared with 71,614 long tons for 
April, 1932. Exports of nitrogenous 
materials totaled 4,239 tons, compared 
with 11,063 tons for April, 1932. Potash 
fertilizers showed a large increase over last 
April, while the exports of superphos- 
phates declined sharply. 

Imports of fertilizer materials during 
first four months of 1933 were 15% larger 
than those for the first four months of 
1932, a decrease of 3%. Imports of am- 
monium sulfate totaled 169,605 tons, 
against 88,448 tons for the first four 
months of 1932. Imports of sodium nitrate 
amounted to only 3,093 tons, compared 
with 44,270 tons for first four months of 
1932 and more than 300,000 tons for the 
first four months of 1931. 

Exports of fertilizers during first four 
months of 1933 were 17% smaller than the 
exports for the first four months of 1932. 
Nitrogenous materials were reduced more 
than 50%. Phosphate rock exports were 
only slightly smaller, while exports of 
superphosphate were sharply reduced. 
Exports of potash fertilizers showed a 
large increase for the period. 
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SOLVENT OUTPUT INCREASED 
WITH CONSUMPTION EXPANDING 


Taking production figures for industrial 
alcohol and methanol as representative 
of the solvent industry, the output of 
solvents in the first quarter of this year 
was held in check sufficiently not only to 
prevent stock accumulations but even to 
make some inroads upon producers’ hold- 
ings. In the case of denatured alcohol, 
production for the first quarter represents 
a decline of more than 15 per cent com- 
pared with the corresponding period of 
1932. While crude methanol registered 
a small gain over last year—the total out- 
put for crude and synthetic declined more 
than 24 per cent from the 1932 quarter. 

From March to date, various solvent 
consuming industries have become more 
active and have taken on larger supplies 
of raw materials. This has encouraged 
some expansion in solvent production. 

Distribution of many solvents in May 
and June to date was on a larger scale 
than at any previous time this year and 
the position of the principal consuming 
industries points to large withdrawals 
for the immediate future. 


IMPROVED TURBIDITY INSTRUMENT 


The turbidimeter 
shown offers a simple 
accurate method of 
measuring turbidity, 
allowing the readings 
to be taken directly, 
with but a very small 
sample which is placed 
directly into the instru- 
ment itself without the 
necessity of prepara- 
tion. 

It is based on the 
disappearance of an 
illuminated target 
against a field of much 
lower intensity, brought about by adding 
to the density of the sample to be read, 
a second density, obtained from a variable 
neutral wedge. Repositioning of the target 
making it darker or brighter than the 
adaptation field is a decided advantage. 
The method offered is standard and re- 
peatable. 


DETERMINATION OF PLASTICIZERS 
BY A NEW METHOD 


The identification and separation of 
plasticizers under the old precipitation 
system is both time consuming and costly. 

The following method is suggested in a 
recent edition of the Analytical Edition 
of Industrial and Engineering Chemistry: 
The plastic material is cut into small 
strips and placed in a 2-liter distilling 
flask equipped with a thermometer. The 
flask is immersed in an oil bath and con- 
nected by the side arm to a 500 ce. re- 
ceiving flask which is cooled by immersion 
in a freezing mixture. A vacuum of 0.1 
mm. of mercury is applied to the system 
and the oil bath heated rapidly. At a 
temperature of 250° to 260° C. a complete 
separation may be accomplished within 
a few hours. 


























* * * 
Precision glass tubing, having an inside diam- 
eter accurate to +.001 mm. (1/25000 inch) 


in short lengths and +.01 mm. (1/2500 inch) 
in longer lengths, is now available for use in 
manometers, viscosimeters, valves, pumps, 
etc. It is manufactured from glass having a 
minimum coefficient of expansion. 


MODERN SOLVENT SPECIFICATIONS 
BENEFIT BOTH BUYER AND SELLER 





Practice Generally Employed in Testing Present 
Day Solvents Briefly Described 





The appraisal and definition of lacquer solvents have, within the last 
year or so, approached the standing of a fine science. Buyers, armed with 
the precise determinations of their laboratories, are drawing specifica- 
tions so closely as virtually to compel the suppliers to furnish solvents 
of a purity and uniformity heretofore unknown. Every physical and 
chemical behavior factor is carefully studied and translated into rigid 
tests to which the purchased solvent must fully conform. 

As an illustration of the scope of the modern specification, a nitro- 
cellulose solvent may be examined for the following: 





Alcohol News 


The tremendous interest created 
during the past year by SOLVENT 
NEWS has led the U. S. Industrial 
Alcohol Co. to introduce a new and 
additional service in the form of 
ALCOHOL NEWS, a clearing house 
of news and developments in the in- 
dustrial alcohol field directed pri- 
marily to the Drug, Pharmaceutical 
and Cosmetic Industries. ALCOHOL 
NEWS will appear as a regular month- 
ly bulletin in rotogravure form, as a 
brown and cream. insert in the fol- 
lowing trade journals: Oil, Paint and 
Drug Reporter; American Perfumer; 
Drug Trade News; and Drug and 
Cosmetic Industry. 














**Prevention of Gas in Pigmented Nitro- 
cellulose Lacquers,’’ occurring in isolated 
cases, is the subject of a recent research re- 
port. It states that this is due to the presence 
oi organic alkalis in pigments such as bone 
pitch, oil black and nigrosine, causing de- 
composition of the nitrocellulose. Where the 
lacquer formulation requires the use of alka- 
line pigments, the remedy is found in the 
addition of a small amount of a suitable acid 
such as citric. * * 


Hard yet highly elastic lacquers have been 
made from a resin produced under a new 
German patent by the condensation of castor 
oil with phthalic acid or its anhydride. 

This and similar resins produced with 
various polybasic acids and other oils con- 
taining hydroxyl groups are said to impart 
to lacquers the properties of hardness, elas- 
ticity and excellent adhesion. 





STANDARD TESTS NEWER TESTS 


Acidity Blush Resistance 
Boiling range Corrosion 

Color Dilution Ratio 
Dryness Evaporation Rate 
Non-volatile Matter Flash Point 

Odor ReducingSubstances 
Purity (Ester Value) Viscosity 


Specific Gravity Water Solubility 

Most solvent suppliers have recognized 
and fallen in line with this trend to closer 
and more detailed specifications—and 
have standardized their goods on an ex- 
tremely high-quality level. 

A majority of solvent buyers are ac- 
quainted with and employing the con- 
ventional tests for the usual constants of 
acidity, specific gravity, etc., but there 
are in the group above, tests which are 
relatively new, and of practical and eco- 
nomic significance. In the descriptions 
following, the standard tests will be omit- 
ted and space devoted to the newer tests. 


Blush Resistance: With the ever pres- 
ent urge to use the most economically 
priced solvents which will properly func- 
tion in the finished product, buyers 
should necessarily pay close attention to 
the important property of blush resistance. 
As is doubtless well known, such low-boil- 
ing liquids as acetone, methanol, and 
methyl acetate are excellent solvents for 
nitrocellulose and resins, in the lower 
priced bracket but are not practical for 
the usual lacquer because of their quick 
a and marked tendency to 

ush. 


(Continued on Page Two) 








A BATTERY OF TAIL BOXES affording 
instant visual inspection of ester solvents. 
Many of these units have built-in testing 
instruments. Carefully designed and modern 








equipment coupled with constant watchful- 
ness and laboratory control, all contribute 
to the high standards of quality and uniforms 
ity of U. S. I. products. 








ADVERTISEMENTS 


Each article on this page is a paid advertisement. 
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SOLVENT SPECIFICATIONS 


(Continued from Page One) 


In the higher boiling classification, 
there is a large group of solvents and 
blends, offered at various prices and on 
differing specifications. Buyers will nat- 
urally wish to take advantage of all savings 
possible but only if the selected solvent 
will do everything that is commercially 
required. This means that the chosen item 
must be carefully examined for all desir- 
able factors which should include a de- 
termination of its blush resistance. 


Corrosion: Manufacturers of lacquers 
for application to bright metal work must 
have solvents of a low corrosion or stain- 
ing factor—and specifications have been 
written up covering this qualification. 


Dilution Ratio: Active solvents are 
appraised by the extent of dilution a 
nitrocellulose solution will stand without 
showing turbidity or jelling. This test 
is essentially a measure of solvent power— 
the stronger the solvent, the more dilu- 
tion it will endure, which information has 
distinct value in the economic choice of 
lacquer components. The conventional 
testing diluents are commercial toluol 
(2°), and petroleum hydrocarbon with a 
boiling range of not less than 80°C. and 
not over 150°C. 

Evaporation Rate: The older school 
of solvent users classified solvents ac- 
cording to their boiling ranges—and while, 
in a general way, evaporation rate paral- 
lels boiling range, this is not uniformly 
so. As solvents in a lacquer do not evapo- 
rate at their boiling point, evaporation 
rate is really the important factor—and 
the evaporation test is very often em- 
ployed in a determination of this charac- 
teristic—not only for single solvents but 
for solvent mixtures. 


Flash Point: This test as a rule more 
concerns the producer than the user, 
particularly as shipments must conform 
to I. C. C. rulings as to type of container, 
cautionary labels, etc. However, informa- 
tion as to flash point is often helpful in 
planning fire protection and insurance 
rates. Solvent specifications should prop- 
erly include this determination. 





SOLVENT PRICE TREND 
1931 
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SOLVENT PRICE TREND 


The firmer trend of prices in general 
has spread to the solvents’ list and a 
better undertone has marked trad- 
ing in the majority of selections. On 
the other hand, lower prices estab- 
lished some weeks ago prevailed over 
the last month and these declines in 
sales schedules aided in bringing down 
the index number to 92.53 in com- 
parison with 94.34 for the preceding 
month. 














Reducing Substance: A few solvents 
such as acetone, pure alcohol and acetic 
ether are submitted to special tests for 
purity, i.e. the absence of carbonizable 
or reducing substances. These tests are 
used where the items are intended for 
some particular medical, food or chemical 
employment and have no significance for 
the routine solvent buyer. 


Viscosity Test: It is well known that 
the choice of solvents affects the viscosity 
or flowing property of finished lacquer 
products. Viscosity is also considered a 
corollary of solvent power, i.e. as a rule 
the most active solvents yield solutions 
of lowest viscosities when tested under 
standard conditions. 


Water solubility (Solubility of Wat- 
er in Solvents): This test is considered 
of importance as an indication of the be- 
havior of solvents under humid conditions 
which, in turn, have a bearing on the blush- 
ing characteristics of the finished lacquer. 


A brief and comprehensive outline 
of the Newer Tests, giving apparatus 
used and method of procedure will be 
supplied gratis, on request, 








Production Trends in Major Solvent-Consuming Industries 
(Moving 12-month averages, 1931 = 100) 


CHEMICALS: index of production (1931 =100). 


EXPLOSIVES: 1000 lb 
LEATHER: index of production (1931 =100) 


TEXTILE (Cotton) FINISHING: 1000 yd 
*Figures for January-March only. 


LEATHER, ARTIFICIAL: pyroxylin spread, 1000 Ib. 
PAINT, VARNISH, and LACQUER: sales ($1000) .. 


January-April 
932 


April March 1933 1 
<2 80.1 82.3 85.0 90.4 
e 16,005 15,804 65,594 70,135 
we 97.9 92.5 95.2 96.8 
2,894 2,333 9,722 9,156 
365 $38,657 $51,254* 
oe 74,463 95,746 352,282 310,666 





TECHNICAL DEVELOPMENTS | 


A grey anti-corrosion pigment has been made 
from bauxite. The pigment is first treated in 
a reducing atmosphere to convert the iron 
oxide content into a stable, grey ferrous 
oxide, as ordinary oxides of this metal are 
red or yellow in color. It is said to have very 
good ager ag especially in linseed oil or 
varnish media. y * * 


An invisible paint which, under ultra-violet 
light, becomes fluorescent and changes color 
has been developed for commercial uses. 
It is particularly suited to theatre decora- 
tions and window display, is non-poisonous 
and easily removable. 

* * * 
A new water-soluble solvent cleaner has been 
developed which not only dissolves grease 
and tar but then emulsifies it, making pos- 
sible its easy removal by water. This is an 
improvement over the ordinary grease and 
tar cleaners which evaporate quickly, rede- 
positing the dirt on the article. 

* ok * 


A new rubber-lined valve for corrosive and 
abrasive liquids has just been developed. It 
is stated that in addition to handling fluids 
under fairly high pressure conditions and 
pulsating pressure, it may be used for vacuum 
and throttling work. 

* * * 


A dull finish for oil varnishes has been de- 
veloped by the addition of a new ingredient, 
stated to be an aluminum salt of certain 
Albertols. The latter are produced by the 
condensation of phenol-formaldehyde resins 
with colophony. 
* 











* * 

Two clear lacquers, having special qualities 
for the prevention of spotting and staining 
of non-ferrous and plated metals, are now 
being marketed. 

One, when coated on non-ferrous metals, is 
said to stand outside exposure for a year or 
more without discoloration or loss of its 
tective quality to the metal. When applied 
to plated articles, this lacquer will inhibit the 
action of cyanide spotting caused by the 
— residue deposited by the plating solu- 

on. 

The other clear lacquer will completely pre- 
vent sulphur tarnishing on copper, silver or 
brass. * * 


* 
A quick-drying paint for traffic-zone marking, 
which is non-bleeding over asphalt, has been 
developed. It may also be used on walls after 
plaster patching to permit the yeti ee 
of a final coat of wall paint within forty min- 
utes. 


New Carboy Cradle 


This cradleisa 
safe and conven- 
ient way of han- 
dling carboys con- 
taining dangerous 
liquids. One man 
can easily handle 
a carboy which 
might require 
three men to han- 
dle without the 
cradle. It is so constructed that the last 
drop may be poured from the carboy into 
a container fourteen inches tall. 
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NOUSTRIAL ALCOHOL LO. 
NDUSTRIALLCHEMICALLO.. Inc. 


WORLD’S LARGEST PRODUCERS OF ALCOHOL DERIVED SOLVENTS 


ALCOHOLS 
Amyl Alcohols 
Refined Amy! Alcohol 
Iso-Amyl Alcohol 
Refined Fusel Oil 
Secondary Amyl Alcokol 
Ethyl Alcohols 
Specially Denatured—All Formulas 
Completely Denatured—All Formulas 
Anhydrous— Denatured 
Absolute—Pure 
Solox—The General Solvent 
Pyro—The Standard Anti-freeze 
Pure (190 Proof)—Tax Paid, Tax Free 


ALCOHOLS 
Butyl Alcohols 
Normal and Secondary 


ESTER SOLVENTS 
Acetic Ether 
Amyl Acetates 


PLASTICIZERS 
Diamy]l Phthalate 
Dibutyl Phthalate 


: igh Test Diethyl Phthalate 
Methyl Alcohol Commercial Dimethyl Phthalate 
95-97 % Pure Technical 


Secondary 


OTHER PRODUCTS 


Butyl Acetates Ethyl Acetoacetaie 

‘ ANSOLS Normal Ethyl Chlorocarbonate 
Ansol M Secondary Ethyl Oxalate 
Ansol PR Diatol Ethylene 


Diethyl Carbonate 
Estersols 
Ethyl Acetates 

85-88 %, 99%, and U.S.P. 
Ethyl Lactate 


NITROCELLULOSE SOLUTIONS 
Collodions 
Cotton Solutions 


Sodium Oxalacetate 
Cellulose Acetate 
Acetone 

Methyl Acetone 
Potash By-products 


Executive Offices: 60 East 42nd Street, New York, N.Y. Branches in all Principal Cities. 














The Financial Markets 


On The Way Up 


The first real bull market in nearly four 
years developed in May. The improve- 
ment in values which first started at a 
very modest pace early in April suddenly 
assumed much greater proportions last 


Exchange was $3,065,367,525, or 20%. 
This followed their gain of $4,244,262,095, 
or 39% in April. The combined apprecia- 
tion for the two months was $7,486,801, 
823, or 67% of the valuation of those 
stocks at the end of February. The re- 


prising the chemical group amounted to 
$335,593,391. This was somewhat under 
the figure for April when the total reached 
$403,188,208. Outstanding in the gains 
of the month were the 2214 points regis- 
tered by du Pont and the 1714 points gain 


month and prices advanced sharply. The Covery has canceled all the losses sustained by U.S. IL. 
: : ‘ : " ‘i , Advances 
movement was characterized by only a 32 ng rip smerny end . November,  ajtied Chemical. ee otaoat 
 ¢ i it: . , 1931, according to this compilation. Commercial Solvents. eeeeee 2,214,02 
few appreciable hesitant moments; here £ I Du Post de Neuows............. 246'211.491 
and there in the list temporary weaknesses ——_ sme — Works. ......... aa 
a S ; Ss Texas Gulf S in emcsveecews 
occurred and at the close of the third week pemee ee ee Union Carbide & Carbon.......... 43,827,951 
ane : : ee e ontinued gains in business activity, U.S. Industrial Alcohol......... 6,448,843 
a slight faltering w = apparent, but fresh didetnau t —_ lit conditions Viteinia Carolina Chem......... ‘ 721,644 
news of an encouraging nature forced the G@Hnite steps to expand credit conditions — Westvaco Chlorine Prod... ..... .. 1,130,427 


general level up to a new high for the year. 


Daily Record of Stock Market Trend 


- MARCH ABRIL, - 
























































by the Federal Reserve and the effects, 
psychologically, of the measures under- 
taken by the government to raise prices 


, generally influenced market sentiment con- 


ency a new market factor entered, either 
in the form of foreign news or news from 


Washington, or some favorable business 


| report, and turned the trend of the market 


upward again. 
The following table shows the changes 





Total. $335,593, 391 
The r net bah anges pyrene — ary through 


May, 1933 have been as follows: 


Increases Declines 





siderably last month. The advance was January....... $39,652,757 ants 

4 : last_m it] rh . _ “ ee 168,411,582 
not so abrupt as in the previous month, March.............. 24,037, 138 

a . wae sien eee awe 3 April. . - 403,188,208 

; and was subject to more reaction than In May... .... 385,593,391 
April. However, with each sagging tend- 


Prices have gone lower in only 
month of this year. The net appreciation 
to date for this year in the chemical group 
amounts to $634,159,918 and more than 
counter-balances the net decline of $368, 
177,263 for 1932. Chemical prices are 
back at 1931 levels. 


one 


in the 20 groups of the N. Y. Times . 
compilation: Temporary Set Back 

Preag~ _— = ee Trading in the chemical group was again 

N. Y. 2 Tri vr. Ne ange Ps ‘ 
ao Group and Ch'ge in in featured by temporary weaknesses in 

an : Number of Issues Points Values a ? Os ae es 
Trading volume expanded and the market Amusements (5)... _ +1875 + $16,696,448 Allied common and prefe se as news of 
ceased to have the appearance of bei Building equipment (9). + 5,847 + 73,095,070 the controversy between the management 
5 i h 2 Y I sissies fl es Business equipment (4). + 4,375 + 38,050,038 eat 3 ;‘ ‘ _ 
exclusively a professional one. [The Chain stores (14) “49'005 + 66,606,182 and the Listing Committee of the Stock 

: : Chemicals (9)....... 7,861 335,593,591 a ae ee mePOS en . eer 
general public, stimulated and encouraged, — Goppers (15). saints + 3616 i 150,512,367 Exe hange was released and 1 when an 
was active for the first time in many ae: hae ae Toa T 128'183'033 independent stockholders’ committee, 

. ; i ECP oods (19)..... onde 3,16 < ¢ ra 

months. Wall Street is again smiling. Leathers (4).. . +6625 + 7,587,222 headed by C. W. Nichols, announced that 

. Mail order (3) . : 3.125 30,705,169 4. r x a ee 
About the only weakness in evidence  \fotors (15) ‘ eus a 248014494 it would demand that wider representation 
occurred in the oil stocks. The chaotic Retr £5500 + Sue of the stockholders on the Board of 
a ils (22 | + 3.506 389,037,807 ; : ox : 
condition brought about by uncontrolled — Public utilities (29). +5379 + 743.751.0386 Directors be effected by the addition of 

. -_— Se ae . _ Railroads (25) . +9.015 + 497,682,190 : ie eee, Pere ‘ yee 
production made such issues relatively Railroad equipment (8). +5219 + 59,773,822 two new direc tors selected by the interests 
unattractive. Appreciation in May, how- Steels Doo oe + aoa not allied with the present management. 
- ag ¥ eels ( : 0.104 of 
ever, did not reach the total registered in Sugars (9) 42.555 + However, the losses were only temporary 
April although trading was along a much Tobaceos (14). —— ate and the common moved ahead with the 
wider front and general interest in Average and total 240 rest of the list on each successive wave of 
— st being “seuss. -... + 4.666 +$3,065,367,525 


greater the market took on a real bullish 
tone. It was the first time in five years 
though that stocks had advanced in May. 

The enhancement in values of 240 
stocks in 20 groups on the N. Y. Stock 

Market value of all chemical stocks on N. Y. 
Stock Exchange, June 1, was $3,052,434,289 against 


$2,444,271,453 on May 1. Av erage price rose from 
$35.20 to $43.93 in the 30-day peric 


Chemical Stocks Soar 

It is interesting to note that as in April 
the chemical stocks again showed very 
heavy appreciation. The average gain for 
the chemical stocks in May was only 
exceeded by that for the railroads. The 
net appreciation for the nine stocks com- 





higher prices. 


Allied’s Financial Reports 

Allied Chemical management’s contro- 
versy with the N. Y. Stock Exchange 
(CHEMICAL MARKETS, May, p. 449) over 
the type and amount of information given 
in the company’s annual financial report 
became more acute in the past month. 





After two postponements a meeting of the 

Price Trend of Chemical Company Stocks company representatives with the officials 

Apr.29 May6 May1iS May20 May 27 NetChange of the Stock Exchange failed to bring the 

Allied. Dee rer rem | 2 93% 97% 101% 104% 416% groups in accord. In a final attempt to 

Air Reduction... Simei: t1% 93% isi 3% 1382 Bags force the company officials to change its 

Columbian Carbon... ......... 3544 4814 54% 52 52 +16% policy of reporting the Exchange through 
Commereial eepneandon ore 16% 16% 16% 16% 18% + 2% 3 eee : ny 

DuPont. ; 483% 5714 64% 62% 71% 42254 its president, Richard Whitney, issued an 

smear eek se Anika ie ah O ee 374 i213 4254 42 “ rae tio” ultimatum, threatening to remove both 

Btd No. ce ee wos 33% 345% 35% 3434 34% + &% the common and preferred shares from the 

J 24 26 2 25% 27% + 3% ‘ : 
USES ae a eee ee eeen ra.) 27% 29% 3034 474% = 4:20 list on August 23 unless the terms of the 
Exchange were met. Mr. Whitney’s 
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statement was as follows: ‘“Notwithstand- 
ing prolonged negotiations with Allied 
Chemical and Dye Corporation, no agree- 
ment has been reached in regard to the 
information to be furnished presently to 





Stock Exchange Head—Richard C. Whitney 
delivers ultimatum to Allied Management 


stockholders or in regard to the future 
publication of the balance sheet, surplus 
and income account of this corporation in 
a manner which, in the opinion of the com- 
mittee on stock list, would furnish stock- 
holders with information essential to a 
proper understanding of the condition of 
the corporation and of its operations. 

“Accordingly, the committee on stock 
list recommends to the governing com- 
mittee that the preferred and common 
stock of Allied Chemical and Dye Cor- 
poration be stricken from the list of the 
New York Stock Exchange on Aug. 23, 
1933, unless prior thereto the corporation 
shall have furnished stockholders with 
adequate information in regard to the 
present condition of the company and 
shall have entered into an agreement with 
the exchange, satisfactory to the com- 
mittee on stock list, as to the manner in 
which the financial reports of the corpora- 
tion will be published in the future. 

“The above recommendation of the 
committee on stock list was adopted by 
the governing committee.”’ 


Holds Own Stock 


Revelation that Allied holds among its 
current assets large amounts of its own 
preferred and common stocks and had dis- 
closed neither the fact of such holdings nor 
the fact that ‘‘other marketable securities” 
held are largely the company’s own securi- 
ties was made known in a letter from Mr. 
Whitney to the company in explanation of 
the Exchanges’ ultimatum. In his letter he 
stated that there is no justification for the 
procedure unless the facts are fully dis- 





Orlando F. Weber, president of Allied issued on 
June 7 following statement to stockholders: 

“Your attention may have been called to an 
advertisement recently published in certain news- 
papers by a Committee purporting to act on behalf 
of stockholders and seeking to obtain representa- 
tion on your Board of Directors. 

“The management of your Company, which you 
have retained in office since the Company was in- 
corporated, proposes at an early date to issue a 
statement of the utmost importance to stockholders. 
We respectfully request that meanwhile you refrain 
from forming any conclusion or taking any action 
based on the committee's representations.” 
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closed and “that under the existing condi- 
tions, there is no justification for including 
such holdings under current assets. His 
letter also revealed that at a secret meet- 
ing between officials of the company and 
officials of the Exchange the management 
of the former had agreed to make certain 
changes in the method of reporting 
financial statements as follows: Property 
account carried at cost, marketable securi- 
ties carried at cost, basis of inventory 
value, separation of United States Govern- 
ments from other marketable securities, 
amount of other marketable securities 
listed on the Stock Exchange or Curb, 
market value of United States Govern- 
ments, market value of other marketable 
securities, amount of reserve for deprecia- 
tion of marketable securities, the state- 
ment that the item of “further surplus’”’ 
consists of a specified amount of earnings 
accrued to the company since its organiza- 
tion and a specified amount of earnings 
accrued to its constituent companies since 
the company’s organization, amounts of 
the company’s preferred and common 
stocks held in the Treasury at cost, and 
the reserves provided, if any, to cover the 
difference between cost and market; any 
substantial amount of non-recurring in- 
come included in income, and whether 
dividends paid on the company’s holdings 
of its own stock are included in income. 


Atherton Defends Policy 


Reiterating the statement that publica- 
tion of information concerning the com- 
pany’s financial affairs would probably be 
utilized by the company’s competitors, a 
lengthy letter from H. F. Atherton, secre- 
tary of Allied, dated May 24, maintains 
that the company had fairly complied with 
the Exchange’s requests for information of 
March 28, 1933. Referring to publication 
of the original report of the Exchange 
Stock Committee of April 26, which 
alleged further attempts to secure informa- 
tion were unavailing, Mr. Atherton’s 
letter says that “by its sudden publication 
without warning of this unwarranted 
special report, the Exchange apparently 
sought to transform what had previously 
been a reasonable exchange of views 
between it and the company regarding 
possible voluntary changes by the com- 
pany in the form of its annual reports, into 
a campaign by the Exchange to compel the 
company to make such changes unwill- 
ingly by means of hostile and misleading 
public propaganda. 





“This action by the Exchange,” the 
letter states, ‘“‘raises fundamental ques- 
tions regarding the relationship between it 
and the companies whose securities it has 
admitted to trading.” 

Mr. Atherton’s letter in part continues: 

“We have assured you informally of the 
baselessness of the unfavorable gossip re- 
garding the company which has recently 
spread abroad. This has concerned prin- 
cipally the company’s marketable securi- 
ties. We wish now to confirm the facts in 
this regard as previously stated to the 
stock listing committee. It has been sug- 
gested that by reason of these security 
holdings the company was more of an 
investment trust than a chemical manu- 
facturer. The fact is, as the company’s 
published balance sheet shows, that these 
securities constitute less than a quarter of 
its assets. It has been rumored that, 
although the balance sheet describes the 
item as “U. S. Government and Other 
Marketable Securities,’ no substantial 
amount of U. 8S. government securities are 
included. 

“The fact is that about $20,000,000 of 
U. S. government securities are included. 
It has been rumored that the balance of 
the item represents a speculative trading 
account, largely affecting the company’s 
earnings. The fact is that it consists 
practically entirely of the securities of six 
companies. Of these holdings the chief are 
substantial holdings of the company’s pre- 
ferred and common stock. The others are 
in the main holdings in other companies 
which are related to this company’s 
operations, and for this reason we con- 
sider that it would be contrary to the best 
interests of our stockholders to publish the 
list of these holdings. All these securities 
have been held for years; there have been 
no sales of any of them at any time, 
except that in 1931 the company decreased 
its holdings in one other company by less 
than 20% and in another by less than 15%. 
None of these securities are current assets 
in the sense that the company contem- 
plates cashing them in the near future, but 
only in the sense they are in fact readily 
marketable. The company has never 
speculated in the security markets and 
never will under the present management.”’ 


Stockholders Form Committee 
On June 2 astill further angle was added 

to the question when announcement was 

made of the formation of a stockholder’s 





Amer. Smelt. & Ref.. 
Atlantic Refining. ... 
Commercial Solvents 
Corn Products Ref.. 
me Pernt... 6... 
Eastman Kodak 
Int'l Nickel. . . 
Standard Oil Calif... 
Standard Oil Indiana 
Standard Oil of N. J.. 





Table shows how widely distributed is the stock of 13 leading chemical companies or 
companies closely allied to chemical industry. Despite depression number of stock- 
holders has increased in each case from 1929 to 1932. 


1932 1931 1930 1929 
16,941 1974 15,594 11,759 
29,350 28,100 24, ’ 
27,323 22,446 15,600 8,621 
12,000 10,675 ’ , 
50,778 42,46 34,643 25,470 
38,755 36,088 33,274 31,000 
98,557 94,621 76,235 54,241 
72,352 69,391 62,175 57,300 

101,886 426 «=. 90,851 =: 81,022 
141,419 127,046 111,956 92,758 
89,716 85,082 74,970 65,898 
26,801 25,414 22,485 17,300 
53,439 49,369 404 28,780 
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committee under the chairmanship of C. 


W. Nichols. In paid advertisements the 
committee attacked the policy of the 
management and requested stockholders 
to fill out forms calling for a special meet- 
ing of the stockholders to take place on 
August 10. The Committee states that 
its purpose is not to force the election of an 
entirely new board of directors but to 
obtain the election of three or four direc- 
tors in sympathy with the demand of the 
Exchange that such information as they 
request will be given and the ultimatum 
removal withdrawn. 


The committee has apparently been 
formed says the Wall Street Journal “at 
the instance of the two largest groups of 
stockholders in the company formerly 
represented on the board of directors and 
who have had no such representation in 
the last two years. C. W. Nichols, repre- 
senting the Nichols family, founders of 
General Chemical is believed to represent 
about 300,000 shares. 


“The Solvay group of Belgium, who con- 
trols approximately 500,000 shares of the 
Solvay American Investment Corp., 
represented by Gordon Auchincloss, 
F. M. Weld of White, Weld & Co. Other 
members of the committee are E. Roland 
Harriman, G. M. P. Murphy and J. C. 
Traphagen. 


are 
and 


New Monsanto Chemical Co. 

N. Y. Stock Exchange has authorized 
listing of 429,000 shares of common stock, 
par $10 each, on official notice of issuance 
and delivery to stockholders of Monsanto 
Chemical Works (Missouri), share for 
share upon surrender and cancellation of 
their Monsanto Chemical Works stock. 

Company was organized in Delaware 
on April 19, 1933. The authorized capital 
stock consists of 500,000 shares of common 
stock, par $10 each, of which 429,000 
shares are to be issued and outstanding. 

By resolution of the directors 
April 2! 


adopted 
5, 1933, 429,000 shares of common 
stock were authorized to be issued in con- 
nection with the acquisition of the busi- 
ness and assets and the assumption of the 
obligations and liabilities (except capital 
stock obligations) of Monsanto Chemical 
Works of Missouri. The 429,000 shares 
are to be issued share for share to the 
stockholders of Monsanto Chemical Works 
upon surrender and cancellation of the 
429,000 outstanding shares of stock. 


N. Y. Stock Exchange has authorized 
listing of 858,204 shares of Tennessee 
Corp. stock (par $5) in substitution for a 
like number of shares of stock without par 
value previously listed and now 
standing. 


out- 


N. Y. Stock Exchange announced May 
25 that it had stricken from its list Inter- 
national Combustion Engineering com- 
mon and 7% cumulative convertible pre- 
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Dividends and Dates 


Stock 

Name Div. Record Payable 
Abbott Labs. 50 June 15 July 1 
Amer. Home Prods.. 25 June 14 July 1 
Archer-Daniels .. 25 May 20 June 1 
Armour & Co. Del. pf $1.75 June 10 July 1 
Chlorox Chemical. . 50 June 20 July 1 
Columbian Carbon. . 50 May 15 June 1 
Com'] Solvents. . 30 June 2 June 30 
Compressed Ind. 

Gases ; .385 May 31 June 15 
Devoe & Reynolds, 

st pf 1.75 June 20 July 1 
Devoe & Reynolds, 

2nd, pf........... $1.75 June 20 July 1 
Drug Ine. 75 May 15 June 1 
duPont. ar 50 May 25 June 15 
du Pont, deb........ $1.50 July 10 July 25 
Eastman Kodak 75 June 5 July 1 
Eastman Kodak, pf. $1.50 June 5 July 1 
Freeport Texas..... 50 May 15 June 1 
Hazel Atlas Glass... 75 June 17 July 1 
Hazel Atlas ext... . 25 June 17 July 1 
Heyden Chemical. 25 May 22 June 1 
Heyden Chemical, pi $1.75 June 20 July 1 
Intern’l Salt... .. 373 June 15 July 1 
Lehn & Fink a 50 May 15 June 1 
Mathieson Alkali.. 373} June 12 July 1 
Mathieson Alkali, pf. $1.75 June 12 July 1 
Monsanto Chemical 31} June 10 July 1 
Nat. Dist. ane 624 June 10 July 1 
Nat. Lead. ... $1.25 June 16 June 30 
Nat. Lead B. pf. . $1.50 July 21 Aug. 1 
Owens-Ill. Glass, pf. $1.50 June 15 July 1 
Patterson Sargent . .12} May 15 June 1 
Penick-Ford. .25 June 1 June 15 
Pittsburg Plate Glass 15 June 10 July 1 


Procter & Gamble 5% 
Bro.; 25 May 25 June 15 
Sherwin-Williams, 


i. ee : $1.50 May 15 June 
Spencer Kellogg. . 15 June 15 June 30 
Texas Gulf Sulfur .25 June 1 June 15 
Westavaco Chlorine. .10 May 25 June 











ferred shares and certificates of deposit for 
latter Company’s principal assets 
were acquired recently by the Super- 
heater Corp. International Combustion 
has been in receivership since December 
1929. N.Y. Produce Exchange announced 
May 25 that it had admitted preferred 


issue. 


shares and certificates to its securities 
market. 
N. Y. Curb has removed from dealings 


Will & Baumer Candle common stock, no 
par value; preferred stock, par value $100, 
because of inactivity. 

McKesson & Robbins, Ine.,  stock- 
holders at an adjourned meeting held on 
May 9 approved an amendment to the 
charter eliminating operating deficit of 
$4,889,263 existing as of Dec. 31, 1932 by 
a transfer to capital surplus. 


N. Y. Curb Exchange has removed from 
unlisted trading privileges Hooker Elec- 
trochemical, capital stock, par value $100. 


General Refractories Applies 

General Refractories Co. has made 
application to N. Y. Stock Exchange to 
list 294,000 additional shares of its capital 
stock of no par value. Of the new stock, 
240,000 shares are for the exercise of stock 
purchase warrants attached to its new 
issue of $6,000,000 five-year 6% first 
mortgage bonds, and 54,000 shares are for 
compensation for deferred payment of 
interest on these bonds. This new stock 
would bring the authorized listing of the 
company to 594,000 shares. 

Application has also been made for the 
listing of voting trust certificates for the 
said 594,000 shares of stock, to be used on 
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notice of the issuance from time to time 
upon the deposit of a like number of shares 
under a voting trust agreement provided 
for in the recent refinancing plan. 


N. Y. Curb has announced removal of 
United Molasses, Ltd., from the list of the 
Guaranty Trust Co. of New York Amer- 
ican depositary receipts for 6°% preference 
shares, par value £1. 


A quarterly dividend of 10ec. per share 
has been declared on Westavco Chlorine 
common stock, no par value, pavable 
June 1 to holders of record May 15. A 
quarterly distribution of 25c. per share 
1932; 
Prior to the latter date, com- 
pany paid dividends of 40c. per share on 
March 1932 and on Dee. 1, 1931 and 
50e. per share in preceding quarters. 

There was called for redemption on 
May 22, $28,000 of 10-vear 514°% sinking 
fund gold debentures, due March 1, 1931, 
at 101% and interest. Payment will be 
made at the Guaranty Trust Co., 140 
Broadway, N. Y. City, or at the Conti- 
nental Illinois National Bank & Trust Co., 
Chicago. 


was made on this issue on June 1, 
none since. 


Capital Administration (investment 
trust) shows following changes in chemical 
and allied industries’ common stocks in its 
portfolio. 


Mar. 31 Dec. 31 Inc. (+) or 
1933 1932 Dec ) 
Air Reduction 1,000 1,500 500 
Commercial Solv.. 3,600 3,000 +600 
Corn Products .. . 500 500 
Drug ; 2,500 1,300 + 1,200 
duPont 500 500 
Eastman Kodak 600 750 150 
Int'l Nickel. 5,000 7,000 2,000 
Texas Gulf 300 S00 500 
Union Carb. ; 500 500 
Incorporated investors, another trust, 
shows following cases: 
Dec. 31. Mar. 31 Inc. (+-) or 
1932 1933 Dec. (—) 
Air Reduction 12,500 12,500 
Allied Chemical. 5,000 5,000 
Commercial Solv.. . . 10,000 +10,000 
Corn Products 15,000 15,000 
Drug, Ine.. 12,000 12,000 
duPont ..... 15,000 15,000 
MonsantoChem.... 4,000 4,500 + 500 
Union Carb 25,000 25,000 vs 
U.S. Gypsum 10,000 10,000 


—_—___—. 


Over the Counter Prices 


April 30. May 27 


J. Baker... oy 
a , me 20 30 30 37% 
Merck, pfd. aia 80 85 90 95 
Worcester Salt. 40 50 

Young, J. 8., pfd.. 77 82 80 
Young, J. S., com. 36 50 48 


Foreign Markets 


London April 30 May 27 
British Celanese. . . 7s 9d 138 3d 
Celanese......... 538 9d 7% 
Courtaulds £1% £1% 
Distillers... .. : 53s 744d 58s 3d 
Imperial C hemical. 248 44d 26s 74d 
Un. Molasses. 5s 8s 3d 

Paris 
Kuhlmann : 530 1020* 
L’Air Liquide. 760 610* 

Berlin 
I. G. Farben.. 149 129 

Milan 
Italgas.... 12% 11% 
Montecatini . 104% 108% 
Snia Viscosa. 177 177 

*May 26 
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Earnings at a Glance 


Net Common 
Annual Income Share Earnings 
Company Dividends 1933 1932 1933 1932 
Amer. Com’! Alcohol: 
March 31 quarter .. f 76,711 107,790 .39 55 
Amer. Zine, Lead & Smelt.: 
March 31 quarter $24,089 15,906 
Barnsdall Corp.: 
March 31 quarter f +852,803 +390,125 
Certain-teed Products: 
March 31 quarter f 631,506 511,937 
Columbian Carbon Co.: 
March 31 quarter 2.00 242,333 277,954 45 51 
Continental-Diamond Fibre: 
March 31 quarter 138,454 +162,374 
Glidden Co.: 
Six months, April 30.. f 30,210 73,274 p.46 q.89 
Liquid Carbonic: 
Twelve months, Mar. 31 f 1682,287 896,099 2.61 
Monsanto Chemical Works: 
March 31 quarter 1.25 296,920 275,859 h.69 h 64 
Nat'l Distillers Products: 
March 31 quarter... f $219,210 [223,473 
New Jersey Zinc Co.: 
March 31 quarter , £20 437,378 591,104 22 30 
19382 1931 1932 1931 


Associated Rayon Corp. : 
Year, December 31.. f $96,404 $108,531 
f{No common dividends; tNet loss; pOn preferred stock; hOn shares 
outstanding at close of respective periods; {Profit before federal taxes. 











American I. G. Reports $1,245,621 Profit 
American I. G. Chemical for year ended March 31, 
(certified by independent auditors), shows net income of $1,245,- 
621 after federal taxes, interest, ete., equivalent under the 
participating provisions of the shares, to $1.58 a share on 486,207 
no-par shares of Class A common stock and 16c a share on 
3,000,000 no-par shares of Class B common stock. This compares 
with net income in preceding fiscal year after deducting $256,145 
net loss on sale of securities of $1,718,397, equal to $2.18 a share 
on Class A and 22e a share on Class B stocks. 

Investments and other marketable securities are carried in 
balance sheet, as of March 31, 1933, at cost or market which 
ever is lower. The write-down on investments, to the extent 
that market quotations were available, and on other marketable 
securities amounted to $6,677,537, of which $5,000,000 was 
charged against reserve account created for that purpose on 
March 31, 1932, and the balance of $1,677,587 was charged 
against capital surplus. 

Balance sheet, as of March 31, 1933, shows total assets of 
$63,748,245, comparing with $69,788,809 on March 31, 1982. 
Capital surplus was $6,684,434 and earned surplus $7,375,413 a 
total of $14,059,848, against total surplus of $14,491,813. Current 
assets, including $16,377,146 cash and marketable securities at 
cost or market, whichever lower, amounted to $17,682,401 and 
current liabilities were $744,222. This compares with cash and 
marketable securities at cost or market, whichever lower, of $15,- 
263,525, current assets of $17,161,564 and current liabilities of 
$1,352,821 at end of preceding year. 

Income account for year ended March 31, 
follows: 


1933 


1933, compares as 


1933 1982 931 
Income. $3,107,344 *$3,624,961 $4,252,087 
Expenees.. Rey 161,220 155,010 159,350 
Fed tax & other deduct. ; : 70,327 105,459 124,572 
Interest . : 


1,630,176 1,646,095 1,946,113 
Net income. $1, 245, 621 $1, 718,397 


$2,322,952 
*After deducting $256,145 net loss on sale of securities. 





United Chemicals, and subsidiaries report for quarter ended 
March 31, 1933, net loss of $45,503 after depreciation, taxes and 
charges, comparing with net profit of $31,360 in first quarter 
of 1932. Current assets as of April 1, 1933, were $1,206,077 and 
current liabilities were $71,652. 





Columbian Carbon and subsidiaries’ preliminary report for 
quarter ended March 31, shows net income of $242,333, after 
depreciation, depletion and federal taxes, equivalent to 45c¢ a 
share on 538,420 shares of no-par stock. This compares with 
$277,954, or 51e a share, in first quarter of 1932. 
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Liquid Carbonic Shows Net Loss in Year 


Liquid Carbonic reports for 12 months ended March 31 
net loss of $682,287 after charges, depreciation and taxes. This 
compares with net profit in 12 months ended March 31, 1932, 
of $896,099, equal to $2.61 a share on 342,406 no-par shares of 
capital stock. Consolidated income account for 12 months 
ended March 31, compares as follows: 


, 1933, 


1933 1932 1931 
Net sales. ce $6,001,488 $8,756,814 $12,001,581 
Loss after expense, ete. 7 78,271 *1,674,071 *2,042,885 
Interest . Sie 11,773 26,971 75,531 
Depreciation. eee : ~~ 591,612 625,527 622,472 
F te ny taxes, ‘ete ee ies - 631 125,474 163, 994 
Net loss... $682,287 *$896,099 +$1, 180, 888 
*Profit. 


International Nickel and subsidiaries for quarter ended March 
31, shows net loss of $80,158 after depreciation, depletion, 
interest and federal taxes. This compares with net profit of 
$536,072, equivalent after dividend requirements on 7°% pre- 
ferred stock, to less than le a share on 14,584,025 no-par shares 
of common stock in first quarter of 1932. Sales have improved 
appreciably during first six weeks of second quarter compared 
with the first three months of 1933. Consolidated income ac- 
count for quarter ended March 31, compares as follows: 

















1933 1932 1931 1930 
Earnings as $1,098,632 $1,764,955 $3,238,406 $6,619,806 
Other income Bere 7,744 2,712 15,975 297,133 
Total ine... ‘$1, 106,376 $1,767,667 $3,254,381 $6,916,939 
EXDOROES..... 5. 6 o6 ccs es 224,615 276,461 374,494 447,271 
Federal tax... ... 57,355 65,372 145,910 582,958 
Depr. depl. etc..... 815,671 803,931 954,476 1,144,788 
Interesat.......6665. 88,893 85,831 119,864 125,778 
Net loss..... $80,158 $536,072 $1,659,637 +$4,616,144 
Pfd. divs..... 483,474 483,485 483,484 483,475 
Com. divs. . Soec is oa 2,186,792 3,438,877 
Deficit... . seaiaerers $563,632 *$52,587 $1,010,639 *$693,792 
*Surplus. +Profit. 


American Commercial Alcohol and subsidiaries report for 
quarter ended March 31, net profit of $76,771 after charges, 
depreciation and taxes, equivalent to 39c a share (par $20) on 
194,747 shares of capital stock. This compares with $107,790 
which based on same number of shares is equal to 55c 
in first quarter of 1932. 


a share 


New Jersey Zine reports for quarter ended March 31, net 
income of $437,378 after taxes, depreciation, depletion, con- 
tingencies, etc., equivalent to 22c a share (par $25) on 1,963,264 
shares of stock. This compares with $591,104, or 30c¢ a share in 
first quarter of 1932. Income account for quarter ended March 31, 
compares as follows: 





1933 1932 1931 1930 
*Net income.......... $437,378 $591,104 $860,769 $1,671,867 
DIVIGONGS.. <5 oss ccna es 981,632 981,632 981,632 981,632 
Deficit . $544,254 $390,528 28 $120,863 1$690235 


*Includes divideniis received from subsidiaries and after taxes, depreciation, 
depletion, contingencies, etc. fSurplus. 


Vulcan Detinning reports for quarter ended March 31, net 
profit of $17,082 after depreciation, taxes, inventory adjustments, 
etc., equivalent to $1.09 a share on 15,638 shares of 7% 
stock. This compares with net profit in first quarter of 1932, of 
$30,039, equal after dividend requirements on 7% preferred 
stock, to 4e a share on 32,258 shares of common stock. Income 
account for quarter ended March 31, compares as follows: 


preferred 














1933 1932 1931 1930 

Sales. 249,600 $688,920 $982,991 $1,538,370 
Inv. adj. . 135,393 t114,208 *25,007 $173,529 
Exp. depr. etc. 202,675 540,806 914,417 1,230,935 

EE Ee $11,532 $33,906 $93,581 $33,906 
Other income......... 8,566 3,605 6,560 5,192 

Total income.... $20,098 $37,511 $100, 141 $139, 098 
Tax res. etc 3,016 7,472 20,877 28,653 

Net proht....... <5. $17,082 $30,039 $79,264 $110, 445 
Dividends....... 27, 541 44,906 66,748 

Deficit ees $10, 459 $14,867 $12,516 

*Credit. tDebit. {Surplus. 
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a Sales Earnings 
1933 1932 In During Stocks Par Shares An. $-per share-$ 
Last Hank Low High Low High Low May 1933 $ Listed Rate 1931 1930 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
783 79} 641 793+ 473 634 30 114,500 344,000 Air Reduction.................. No 841,288 $3.00 4.54 3 
101$ 1094 88% 1094¢ 703 884 42 429,900 1,486,500 Allied Chem. & Dye............ No 2,401,000 6.00 6.74 9.77 
118 1193 115 1213 115 120¢ 96 4,200 14,000 CO CaS eres 100 93,000 7.00 

163 17; 144 17j{t 71 154 3 32,200 83,400 Amer. Agric. Chem.............. 100 333,000 Yr. Je. '30 Nil 
29 «303 192 304f¢ 13 27 ll 269,100 378,900 Amer. Com. Alc. (new).......... 20 375,000 d1.27 
193 21% 17% 213¢ 93 15} 7 13,700 27,800 Archer Dan. Midland........... No 550,000 1.00 Yr. Aug. 30 1.68 
203 203 15 20if 9 254 =7* 28,000 47,400 Atlas Powder Co................ No 261,438 .59 2.67 
70 70 65 70f¢ 60 79% 45 530 1,884 OP GU Dido. oc cc ceecccess 100 96,000 6.00 
544 564 38 56if 23} 417 13 253,200 497,100 Columbian Carbon.............. No 538,420 2.00 3.02 5.04 
183 194 163 194+ 9 13% 3 503,400 1,464,800 Comm. Solvents....... .......- No 2,530,000 .60 -83 1.07 
724 74% 69} 743+ 453 55} 24 200,500 662,200 Corn Producte...............0.- 25 2,530,000 3.00 3.54 4.82 

131 133 1274 1453 1174 140 99 1,320 3,990 (holo. eee 100 250, 7.00 2 
71$ 71% 493 712+ 32} 59% 22 1,024,500 2,390,700 DuPont de Nemours............ 20 11,008,512 2.00 4.29 4.67 
1043 1045 99: 106 974 105} 803 8,300 25,500 OF ONE CN. ko cei cccccccs 100 1,098,831 6.00 

754 75% 63 75if 46 872 354 114,100 324,818 Eastman Kodak................ No 2,261,000 3.00 5.78 8.84 
1163 117 111 130 110 125 99 590 940 OTE CU Pills os coc cncweces 100 62,000 6.00 ee 
34 354 28% 35kt 16} 28% 10 130,400 313,000 Freeport Texas Co.............. No 730,000 2.00 3.26 w4.i7 
31 324 23 32}¢ 15 294 13} 58,900 91,200 Hercules Powder Co............. No 606,234 1.50 1.04 2.61 
97 97 914 97¢ 85 95 70} 370 2,120 TIGR so ax a hawscckee 100 114,241 7.00 : 

2: 3 1} 3it i 34 a 3 36; 700 Intern. Aai@s < ook kcccccnceccces No 450,000 Yr. Je.'30 1.68 
124 153 9 153f 5 15 34 5,400 7% cum. prior pfd.......... 100 100,000 7.00 Yr. Je.'30 14.58 
13§ 15 133 15 62 12 34 2,310,737 Tntern: NiGRSE, - 6... cece cece No 14,584,000 2 .67 
iss ACU OCU 8 6,500 11,400 Kellogg (Spencer)............... No 598,000 60 h1.14 
344 363 183 3637 101 22 9 193,800 311,000 Liquid Carbonie Corp........... No 342,000 2.96 5.22 
27] 28 21 28f 14 20; 9 95,300 173,400 Mathieson Alkali. .... fia bid Save No 650,426 1.50 1.88 2.96 

105 105 105 105 100 105 893 30 240 io fe 100 24,610 7.00 e 
47} 493 39 493+ 25 303 133 30,600 75,666 Monsanto Chem................ 10 429,000 1.25 2.98 1.7 
70 70 303 70+ 16; 274 13 438,000 614,300 National Dist. Prod. cts. (new) No 252,000 — 1.23 
108 108 89 108 433 92 45 6,200 16,100 National Lead.................. 100 310,000 5.00 7.58 
1I2 112 103} 112; 102 198 87 1,100 3,555 OCS Se Ge eee 100 244,000 7.00 

9 95 90 95t 75 105 61 700 1,830 O% Game “ED lee... sce .sc 100 103,000 6.00 

4 4% 2 ef 1 43 1 30,100 42,600 Tenn. Corporation.............. 5 858,204 1.00 1.21 
27 283 24% 28%t 15 263 12 201,500 528,200 Texas Gulf Sulphur ............. No 2,540,000 2.00 3.52 5.50 
37; 39 32 397 19} 36% 154 375,600 1,142,900 Union Carbide & Carb........... No 9,001,000 1.20 2.00 3.12 
213 23 164 23¢t 103 18 6 169,100 283,600 United Carbon Co............... No 98,000 — 1.43 
48 48 24} 48¢ 134 36} 13} 290,900 525,900 U.S. Ind. Alc. Co...........000- No 373,846 <7 £2.96 
194 21} 163 21kt 7§ 232 5% 173,800 330,100 Vanadium Corp. of Amer........ No 378,367 2.95 

2i 34 st) 6SgT OG 2 3 55,200 71,300 Virginia Caro. Chem............. No 487,000 Yr. Je. "30 Nil 

12 144 6} 144¢ 3% 114 33 20,300 30,400 6% cum. part. pfd.......... 100 213,000 Yr. Je. '30 2.63 
50 54 40 54f 35$ 695 20 2,020 6,020 7% cum. prior pfd.......... 100 145,000 Yr. Je. '30 11.96 
144 153 10 153t 5 7, ae | 23,200 34,000 Westvaeco Chlorine Prod......... No 1.00 1.79 2.51 

NEW YORK CURB 
8: 69 74 Of 33 8} 1% 115,900 356,300 Amer. Cyanamid “'B’........... No 2,404,000 .21 
2§ 414 Qt 1 2 4 7,400 8,500 Brit. Celanese Amn. Rets......... 2.43 2,806,000 
913 92 47 92t 27 55 8 10,625 15,215 Celanese 7% cum. part. Ist eee 100 148,000 7.00 
783 783 67 # 783t 51 644 17 3,550 4,995 “7% - prior pid...... wea 100 115,000 7.00 
10 10 2F 107 32 53h 12,800 13,400 Calluloid Corp... oo ccsccccesce No 195,000 

63 7 51 383t 20 6} 4} 2,800 4,400 Courtaulda, Ltd..............005 1£ ; 

54. 55 3394 =—55t 030 39 821} 8,000 10,500 Dow Chemical........---...--- No 630,000 2.00 3.44 

2 2} A 24t 43 1} h 7,700 8,900 Duval Texas Sulphur........... No 500,000 
2? i 10s HF s Shan eked 800 2,100 Heyden Chemical Corp.......... 10 150,000 1.00 
43 4] 4) 4} 4] 2} 2} 500 500 Imperial Chem. Ind............. 1£ 1.21 

13 10 ist = 8 20; 6} 6,700 15,900 Shawinigan W. & P............. No 2,178,000 1.00 
CLEVELAND STOCK kLaCHANwuxw 
22 223 22 223 22 25 213 ‘ae 329 Cleve-Cliffs Iron $5 pfd......... No 498,000 5.00 —_ 11.42 
52 55 39 55+ 30 40 21} 4,54 « Y Dow Ohemical ©0. « cc6<30000s No 630,000 2.00 3.44 
Oe Oe (Se (OR. 36.) sn. <x 63 .ué Dow Chemical Co., pfd.......... 100 3,000,000 7.00 
122 122 120 1223 110 756 1,053 National Carbon, pfd............ 100 5,600,000 7.00 
PHILADELPHIA STOCK EXCHANGE 
45 45 40 45¢ 253 40 19} 225 1,885 Pennsylvania Salt.......... 50 150,000 3.00 Yr. Je.'30 7.97 
1933 Sales ut- 
May 1933 1932 In —_ During Bonds Date Int. Int. standing 
Last High Low High Low High Low May 1933 Due % $ 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 

; 90 833 90t 70} 80 62 26 204 Amer. Cyan. ERIE Ole ree Ud aha wis Kine e ee cared A oes 1942 5 A.O. 4,554,000 
78 781 72 834 64 80 54} 304 1,389 Amer. I. G. Chem. conv. Sots Mit etunniaceus iascckcuesedens 1949 53 M.N. 29,983,000 
9} 103} 3% 103¢ 2} 18 1 254 390 ye va st ee ORI oa. baht rec 64x Badia secewE seace Kretai 1945 7 M.N. 14,600,000 

65 50} 65¢ 37 60 34} 96 23 By-Products Coke ei Tet OE EEE CE LLL AS 1945 53 M.N. 6,629,000 

1024 1024 1013 1044 101 104} 100} 82 346 Cami Pree MO OO 0 OB nie hiv cp ewaseccennsiees 1934 5 M.N. _ 1,822.000 

574 574 40 574¢ 383 54% 32 83 177 Int. Agric. Corp. Ist oy ~ tr. stamped seco vin badiced 1942 5} 

103 9 43 103 23 15} a 799 1,662 EMGtarO INSGPRte OOM: OlN6:6 0 a5 56 ce ens re vctevcccceseesece 1954 6 J.J. 32,000,000 

; 96} 944 98} 871 972 67 97 349 Montecatini Min. & heme. deb 7s with warrants............ 1987 7 J.J. 8,188,000 
45 4534 393 62 38 59 17 47 Pag ONE Cn Al Ey ee rer rere err ree 19448 6 A.O. 3,578,000 
ae 97 913 97 87 90 66 166 A eee ats NIRV ONE ROUEN 6 obs cose cccdteddsinsacsccecas 1942 5 M.S. 15,000,000 
68 57 68t 50 66 39 33 168. Tenn. Corporation deb. G6. “B™... .. oc .cccccsccceces 1944 6 M.S. 3,308,000 

623 62} 473 623¢ 343 75 30 330 SOE VANS CONS CONUS Olle sc oicccscscrsaceecesiieceyenagas 1941 5 A.O. ,000,000 

NEW YORK CURB 

61} 62} 58 65 49 76 «055 288,000 1,720,000 Shawinigan W. « l¢ 48. MMR c oscars ceseeneeccacecwouas 1967 rs 7% 35,000,000 
613 64 57 64 50 76 «655 202,000 881,000 BiG I cs Fern ar cb cic cewensiiakewet ves ie 1968 44 M. 16,108,000 
101} 1014 101 1034 101 103% 99 29,000 65,000 Westvaco "Chlorine Prod. ER fa rite ia ie ks emcueeaeneee & 1937 54 M.S 1,992,000 


h 11 mos. ending Aug. 30 w 13 mox.; 
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Before inventory adjustment; *New Low; tNew High 
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Cast Goods fa f/ tt Materials 
“the business magazine for industrial users of plastics” 
Lacquer Bases Leather Dopes 
THE JUNE ISSUE CONTAINS— 

PIGMENTS FOR PLASTICS TESTS FOR CELLULOSE 
Mo.ps—ConstTRUCTION AND Costs NeEwER UREA REsINS 
PLastic PATENTS PLASTICS IN THE NEws 
Four Paces or “Roto” AnD OTHER FEATURES 


Profusely Illustrated 


The outstanding need in the plastics industry today, is wider markets. Markets must be created, 
broadened. Present users must be given fresh ideas. Thousands of potential users must be educated, 
transformed into actual buyers. This is the field of PLASTIC PRODUCTS—this publication is 
designed to create more business for you if you are a manufacturer of plastic materials; increase your 
business if you are a manufacturer of materials used in the plastics industry; and to give you the 
information, the assistance and the suggestions you need to keep you in close touch with this field if 
you are a user or a potential user or are in any way interested in the styling or servicing of plastic 
materials. Whatever your interest in this field—you need PLASTIC PRODUCTS — the only 
American publication covering the plastics industry. 
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THREE MONTHS 
ENDING MARCH 1933 


ARTICLES 





LSE eee see ee eee 


Coal-tar pitch 
Creosote OO) a ee ae £ 





ER ES aT, 
Other = tar products, exclusive of 
po eee 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL SPECIALTIES. - -. 


Nicotine sulphate (40% basis) ----lb_- 
MT | TS Ib 
Ib. 
Other agricultural insecticides, fungi- 
cides, and similar preparations and 
materials 


nators: 
Rian ek Sik So eh SS re Tb... 
Powderea of paste.............- | 


Household disinfectants, deodorants, 
germicides, and similar prepara- 


Ns gh cccnscasueedee = 
Baking powdm. ................. Ib. 
Petroleum jelly. ..............-.- Tb... 
Tobacco extracts. ...............- Ib_- 
Dextrine or British gum_-------- Ib. 
Rubber compounding agents (accel- 

erators, retarders, etc)........-- Ib_- 


Cementing preparations, for repair- 
ing, sealing, and adhesive use--lb_- 

Textile specialty compounds. --_-- Ib_ 

Water softeners, purifiers, boiler, and 


feed-water compounds. -------- }D... 
Metal-working compounds.------ Ib_- 
Specialty cleaning and washing com- 

pounds (exclusive of soap) --.---lb_- 
Polishes: 

Metal and stove polishes- ------ | 


Shoe polishes and shoe cleaners-_Ib_- 
Leather dressings and stains_-..1b_- 
Floor wax, wood, and furniture 
i | eee Ib 
Automobile polishes - _ -....---- Ib_. 
Other —_— specialty veeeneaiantient 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS. ......-.-- ae 


Acids and anhydrides: 
Organic (exclusive of coal-tar _— 
Inorganic: 
aly pen (muriatic) -.:_- 
Boric (boracic) 
Other inorganic acids and — 


o | 


NE RocGikscusscccepecwcsasu 

Alcohols: 

CS ere gal_- 

Butanol (buty] alcohol) -------- Ib 

COUT MIMOINS 5 oeiccceccccc nace Ib 
ORIN Sad od cancG a suGenacsaese Ib 
Carbon bisulphide- --.-.....-..-- Ib. 
Formaldehyde (formalin)---... ‘lb- 
Citrate Of line.. 2. <2. -3--nosce: Ib_- 
Other organic chemic aides ed Ib. 
Nitro or acetocellulose solutions, col- 

WE soa snc ccbcanscessne Ib... 
Aluminum sulphate.-._..-.----- Ib_. 
Other aluminum compounds. ct eS 
Calcium carbide. ..............-- Ib 
Calcium chloride-._..........---- lb. 


Copper sulphate (blue vitriol) -.--Ib_- 


Hydrogen peroxide (or dioxide) . .!b_- 
Potassium compounds (not fertili- 
| a ee eee _Ib- 
Sodium compounds... ---------- _Ib- 

Bichromate and chromate.-.-__lb_- 

CS Goa anit wc esageesed lb 
Borate (borax) Riis Satu at ed lb. 
Silicate (water glass) .-.........1b- 
ak acaas jose ccadawewnes Ib. 
CE 2) 
Bicarbonate (acid soda or “baking 
Ce ee eee 


Hy droxide (caustic soda) in drums. 
I... 


Sodium phosphate (mono, di, or 


Tae ener Ib 
Other sodium compounds. Sancta 
Tin eompouads............-..,- see! 





| euaneity | Dollars | Quantity | Dollars 


i 


















































eer 1, 492, 988) | 3, 432, 696 
497,115] 109,871] 1,356,234| 27 4, 313 
59,184] 138,933] 119,259] 279, 486 
39,095] 543, 466 88, 964] 1, 176, 227 
21, 111 4, 088 30, 286 5, 826 
2,150,960} 408, 646! 4,897,567! 1, 082, 854 
| 2,218,580) 287, oaal 7, 972, 939} 613, 990 
aa 929, 363. 
13, 704 6,963, 36,573 19, 165 
701 2 44, 104 2, 94 
66, 860 2,461| 395, 886 16, 211 
245, 636 24,393} 888, 651 92, 418 
441,555] 132,405] 721,592] + —-217, 208 
39, 843 10,742] 102, 616 21, 675 
209, 208 16,070} 410, 880 33, 877 
268, 514 59,124] 655,294] 144, 085 
1, 079, 121 62,040] 2,598,125] 155, 770 
124, 178 18,934] 368,398 56, 652 
758, 889 24,848] 3,336,328] 106, 240 
121, 953 61,617} 356,833] —-179, 271 
287, 638 35,698] 619, 632 81, 628 
177, 110 16, 555} 1, 659, 024 52, 464 
121, 401 12,905] 298, 877 43, 292 
40, 881 5,423} 108, 957 14, 780 
« 93, 199 9, 889] 299, 668 29, 084 
73, 095 10, 876] 170, 451 25, 129 
87, 684 22,262} 217, 694 58, 200 
218, 771 30,939] 767, 138 86, 241 
57, 915 10,376] 161,314 30, 665 
37, 770 7,883} 127, 134 23, 179 
baaven anil $46) S891. ...--2.- 728, 018 
epee. 1, 192, 573]...........| 3, 426, 034 
43, 685 6,010] 108, 960 14, 516 
503, 719 7, 870] 1, 781, 196 24, 392 
199, 130 8,464} 901, 308) 37, 989 
983, 919 33, 529] 2, 434, 904 88, 508 
233, 754 102, 649] 408, 489 74, 152 
169, 586 13,453] 563, 179 44, 550 
194, 409 16,795} 322, 22 29, 166 
353, 788 23,850) 775, 325 51, 494 
156, 638 9,075} 542,811 26, 422 
413, 854 17,424] 1, 201,477 52, 132 
685, 104 44,002] 1,956,238] 125, 965 
441, 382 78,019) 1,573,744] 240, 888 
40, 375 9,977 604, 314 98, 338 
3, 996, 809 41,418] 9, 436, 053 96, 047 
26, 552 1,430] | 221; 470! 19, 053 
420, 485 14, 487 694, 935] 24, 489 
410, 204 4, 255] 1, 106, 028 13, 016 
128, 519 3, 805 519, 914; 13, 727 
75, 303 13, 425 138, 909 24, 879 
184, 999 19, 955 147, 450 47, 528 
28,557,917] 484, 576] 91, 400, 896| 1, 551, 146 
552, 729] 25, 801) 1, 582, 471 7%, 794 
63, 597 8, 629 116, 650 16, 050 
12, 164, 598 160, 670} 42, 990, 496 556, 090 
3, 491, 401 24,761] 9, 348, 213 69, 305 
2, 208, 436 40,374] 5, 225, 889 92, 600 
463, 302 6,834] 964, 210 14, 798 
1, 086, 366 17, 760} 3, 681, 708 60, 538 
7, 182, 443 150, 285] 23, 600, 703} 499, 883 
312, 578 7,975] 1, 047, 255 29, 525 
1, 032, 467 41,487) 2, 843, 301 133, 563 
8, 658 2, 2151 17, 148 4,411 








GROUP 8—Continued 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS—C ontinued 


Gases, compressed, liquefied, and 
solidified: 
Ammonia, cede Ib 
Chlorine. - Ib 
Other gases, n es Ib 


Other industrial chemicals 
PIGMENTS, PAINTS, AND VARNISHES 
Mineral-earth pigments: 


Ocher, umber, sienna, and other 
forms of iron oxide for paints__lb 


Other mineral-earth pigments 
(whiting, barytes, etc.) ._- Ib. 
Chemical pigments: 
Zinc oxide...---- lb 


Lithopone-.-- Ib 


Bone black and lampblack Ib 
Carbon black or gas black Ib 
Red lead , Ib 
Lith: irge. Ib 
White lead: 

Dry.....- Ib 

In oil... Ib 
Other chemical pigments. - Ib 


Bituminous paints, liquid and plastic 
Paste paint. Ib 
Kalosmine or cold-water paints, = 


Nitrocellulose (pyroxy ~_ ae 
Pigmented -- gal 
2 ee gal 

Thinners for nitrocellulose lacquers, 

ga! 

Ready-mixed paints, stains, = 
enamels. ---- 

Varnishes _ or spirit, and “liquid 
dryers) -- Secaeduw ae eee 


FERTILIZERS AND FERTILIZER MATE- 


RIALS.......- .tons 
Nitrogenous fertilizer materials: 
Ammonium sulphate- --..---- tons 
Other nitrogenous chemical mate- 
rials. a 
Nitrogenous “organic waste mate- 
rials_. tons 


Phosph: atic fertilizer materials: 
Phosphate rock: 


High-grade hard rock tons 
Lani pebble = ...tons 
Superphosphate ...tons 
Other phosphate materials...tons_- 
Potassic fertilizer materials tons 


Nitrogenous phosphatic types (con- 
centrated chemical fertilizers) .tons 


Prepared fertilizer mixtures tons 
EXPLOSIVES, FUSES, ETC 
Explosives: 
Smokeless powder Ib 
Dynamite : Ib 
Other explosives lb 
Fuses and bhasting caps: ; 
Safety fuses- lin. ft 
Blasting caps no 


SOAP AND TOILET PREPARATIONS 














Soap: 
Medicated Ib 
Toilet or fancy Ib 
Laundry Ib 
Powdered or flaked Ib 
Shaving creams Ib 
Shaving cakes, powders, and — 
b 
Other soap Ib 
Seouring soaps, bricks, pastes, and 
powders... Ib 
Household washing powders Ib 
Dental creams Ib 
Other dentifrices Ib 


Toilet powders: 
Talcum powder, in packages 
Face powder - 
Compact... 





Creams, rouges, and other cosmetics: 
Ik 


Cold creams..-- ) 
Vanishing creams Ib 
Other creams, lotions, and balms... 
Rouges. - - Saga 
Lip sticks ay ee 

Other cosmetics 


Compiled from Monthly Summary of Foreign Trade of the United States, of the Dept. of Commerce 


June 33: XXXII, 6 
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as THREE MONTHS 
MARGE 1008 ENDING MARCH 1933 
1 — =e 
Quantity | Dollars | Quantity | Dollars 
79, 827 10, 468 41, 387 33, 133 
739, 593 16, 486} 2, 445, 974 53, 045 
530, 161 37, 599 2, 837 74, 943 
171, 337}. - 462, 105 
793, 337 ic 256, 855 
| 
504, 427 9, 442] 1, 312, 102} 24, 195 
331, 664 4,250} 943, 270) 10, 684 
| 
112, 304 7, 984 265, 480) 23, 533 
185, 565 8, 299 454, 673 20, 059 
55, 861) 4,726] 202, 647! 13, 127 
9, 168,435) 340,353] 28,476, 794| 1, 061, 842 
136, 553] 6,562} 290, 884 15, 515 
228, 884] 10, 323 649, 225) 26, 840 
140, 226 5, 588 241, 433; 9, 946 
46, 860 3, 536 116. 755| 8, 554 
576, 934 66, 690] 1, 289, 120 160, 046 
sig 18, 065 pe 44, 316 
107, 674 18, 395 313, 146] 48, 081 
225, 220 11, 441 761, 783 39, 882 
21, 803 52, 802 68, 551 164, 362 
3, 565 7, 193 12, 855 25, 428 
25, 421 21, 862 63, 668 57, 677 
99, 262 165, 288 237, 317 421, 804 
23, 271 30, 529 66, 890 80, 874 
85, 481 623,052} 201, 548] 1,577, 000 
25 732 722} 17, 261 
8, 779 193, 887 23, 735 527, 377 
681 11, 056 1, 693 24, 857 
2, 917 18, 744 7, 445 50, 721 
70, 078 294, 243 157, 804 632, 866 
81 742 1, 949 20, 070 
89 6, 564 248 15, 336 
1, 928 68, 546 5, 248 201, 630 
848 26, 695 2, 554 82, 292 
55| 1, 843 150 4, 590 
cay ~~ 162, 303)...-------- 3514 403 
5, 552 2, 970 19, 027 10, 329 
973, 550 122, 200} 1, 715, 050 219, 041 
74, 528 8, 836 125, 297 17, 008 
3, 202, 000 15, 054] 12, 317, 085 58, 482 
746, 260 13, 243} 3, 117, 335 46, 543 
| 810, 600|...........| 1, 256, 700 
30, 314 15, 212 79, 239 46, 083 
476, 050' 60,092] 1, 199, 190 146, 652 
2, 050, 369 100, 030} 4, 426, 888 195, 559 
99, 831 9, 906 201, 005 18, 396 
22, 445 9, sat 48, 142 21, 830 
42, 313 11, 366) 72, 843 21, 475 
95, 330 7,219] 175,472 17, 329 
| 
351, 733) 28, 238! 752, 008 60, 312 
43, 230) 2,209} 169, 298 10, 735 
96, 024) $2,721} 289, 042 229, 551 
6, 325) 10, 168} 78, 631 26, 888 
| 27 gaa! 86, 661 
13, 638]. : 32, 222 
4, 003) 9, 089 
5, 322| 17, 471 76, 213) 38, 584 
19, 062 6, 643 44, 137} 14, 307 
| 16, 302 47, 829 
5, 690! : | 13, 722 
16, 108) | 28,177 
| », 677 16 035 
551 








U. S. Chemical Import Figures for March 
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ARTICLES MARCH 1933 sunsets ie ARTICLES MARCH 1933 asuuin waa ae 
GROUP 8 ‘ai 9 . GROUP 8—Continued 
ntity ars uantit Dollars i 
COAL-TAR PRODUCTS.....- a eave Sei se 909, 278)......... A 2, 170, 418 a seheel “Tyellow prussiate), pee etal 
Dead or creosote oil, free........ gal..|” 4,546,182] 348, 081|” 5,692,452] 440,937 P.O aeemaanseeees: a Alen a a — a 
ee ee eee Beene nen nee 164, 934 Phosphate Mae ae cee eee 
" ileaaeesitanenata: ib) "108, 407] «7, 723) "132, 278] 13,857 os phate (etent purophoaphate), 192 ol ond i. 
All other intermediates, dut------ Ib_- 123, 846 87, 701 289, 568 191, 260 Other sodium com-ffree........ ib 66, 477 928 110, 575 1, 584 
Colors, dyes, stains, color acids, and pounds, eg a eases y era ee 35, 560) 99, 294 
color bases, n.e.s., dut...------- Ib. 314, 204 391, 230} 1,096,679) 1,290,715 || Radium salts, free-....._..-_- grains_- l con 37 118, 971 
Coal-tar medicinals, dut_.-.-.---- Ib. 1, 643 7, 098) 5, 588) 23, 374 free..... cee ee 49, 9011. 233, 957 
Other finished products, dut-._-- Ib.- 6, 491 17, 835 16, 113 45, 341 || Other industrial chemicals{ Fee ee 140, 499|.----777""| 353° 208 
a PHARMACEUTICAL on oh 1. 089, 186 PIGMENTS, PAINTS, AND VARNISHES...|_...------- 1: ae 326, 795 
it Sa Eee Y pees aera 2 iite: (epeendenapi os, Dyteilintde Mineral earth pigments: 
Quinine sulphate, free... .....-.- 189, 127 66,432} 701,543} 242, 551 Iron oxide and iron hydroxide, 
Other quinine and alkaloids, ond” LE a ee sareee ae. --| 1,186, 761 16, 545) 2, 231, 809 35, 31% 
salts from cinchona bark, free. oz _- 123, 600 52, 357 502, 700) 213, 482 Ochers and siennas, dut-_.._..- 426, 548) 5,361) 1, 500, 990 19, 841 
Other alkaloids, salts and deriva- Other mineral earth Pemests, dut- ---2------- jk. | Sai ~ 53, 58Q- 
Pa Panga nena yg 7 og abt as: madi: suena bh 21, 649 || PiGMENTS, PAINTS, AND VARNISHES— . ia 7 
and blistering beetles, free..........|___......-. 552 Ghaeloe ati. 
re oer — sais feeb es - pm “" 44 = a gers te J and zinc pigments, | Quantity | Dollars | Quantity | Dollars 
Other medicinals, dut-_- eat 7 | ae 82, 867 ee ee is a a 224, 000 6, 1, 727, 069) 48, 563 
Preparations in capsules, pills, tab- a oxide and leaded zinc oxide, 553, 086 93, 825| 1, 497, 252 65, 065 
cca non SR la lalate 162,243 | Other chemical pigments, dut. Tb] 1506442] 125183] 260,237] 240100 
ans ~ —————— ———— Paints, stains, and enamels, dut._-_-_|----.------ | ne 76, 001 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS..............-|____--.---- | re 2, 608, 968 |! Varnishes, dut................-. gal__ 820 2, 982 1,170 4, 326 
ge ym rg oy sands * J 93, 349 6,836] 223, 607 21, 309 ||| FERTILIZERS AND MATERIALS... tons. 96,054} 1,866,740} 277,831] 5, 257,042 
Acids and a. ‘ ; : ' eine: = 
Acetic or pyroligneous, dut....:lb_-} 1, 032, 070) 53, 7: 4, 550, 830) 274, 51 — | 
Arsenious (white arsenic), free-.lb_-| 2, 256,694] 47,687} 6, 069, 163] 125, 753 || Ammonium sulphate, free--.tons-. 41, 208, 655,651) 122, 476) 1, 950, 231 
Wipints; ith... .. sc ced eee ree 43, 975 2, 576 Ammonium sulphate-nitrate, free 
eee: Ib... 5, 743 299) 31, 944 SEs Gtiaeeniine tek i Naleadaats araamcaies:: whine: tumbakcasy ive 
ne ome age org ste ees en Ee gen, free.......... sheep tons..| 10, 566] 230,880) «25, 321] 578, 644 
free. . EE as 10, 345 "474 34, 794 5 953 Calcium nitrate, free. ..._.__- tons 2, 900) 49, 386) 8, 517 144, 825 
All other{ 0e---- Sa See ee 05 1d “Ib 144, 592 20, 099 353, 863 46, 090 eee tons-- 763 18, 893 7, 135 160, 801 
Aloohols, including fusel oil, dut-.--|.........-- rie Eaters 2, 186 Dried blood, free. -....-....-- tons 154 4, 058 513 12, 350 
Ammonium compounds, n.e.s.: Sodium nitrate, free... . tons 106 3, 534 3, 84, 112 
Chloride (muriate), dut........Ib..| 444,606] 11,096] 1,193,350] —-29, Urea and calurea, free........tons 1,018) 85, 317 1,935} 154, 843 
Pitta wie: Ad Ib 710, 696) 16, 1, 570, 189} 32, 176 Other nitrogenous, free_._.__- tons_- 3, 367 56, 760) 9,111 154, 795 
All other, dut- meee i Se 50, 417 3,61 126, 206 8, 374 || Phosphates: 
Barium compounds, dut_._--_-_-Ib- 187, 484 7,3 541, 484 19, 526 Bone ash, dust, and meal, and ani- 
Calcium compounds, dut- ge (area |p ris ie 139, 207 1,810 mal carbon fertilizers, free..tons_- 3, 416) 57, 687 8, 252 141, 024 
Cellulose products, n.e.s.: - OS en, free... ....-tons.- 2, 398) , 692 8, 057) ‘ 
y OLE ETP Ib... otash fertilizers: 
oe ° a -" as ™ Chloride, crude, free.____.__- tons-- 6, 086 225, 770 17, 648) 645, 270 
Sheets, more than 3{000 inch Kainite, free.................2 tons-- 3, 912 31, 581 13, 733 121, 534 
thick, and other forms, dut_lb_. 7, 849 6, 258) 22, 096! 28, 048 Manure salts, free............tons-- 7, 222 77, 621 22, 818) 246, 500 
Sheets and strips more than 1 s Sulphate, crude, cS ees tons... 3 462 156, 703 GG 674 328, 148 
inch wide, not over 34000 inch Nitrate,crude (saltpeter), free_tons.-- 1, 182 61, 270) 2, 672) 141, 515 
thick, dut- eS 953 Other potash-bearing substances, 
Cobalt oxide, dut--........__.. _Ib 36, 821 on EE RR. tons_- 21 135) 206) 4, 291 
Copper sul- rss weight.__..__. eS ESS: Fertilizer compounds, containing 
phate, dut\copper content......Ib_.|._--_-_-__- nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and a 
Glycerin, crude, dut......._...-- Ib 329, 515} POrMesh, fee... ... ....-...-<2 tons- 143 7,974 1,1]1 51, 478 
Glycerin, refined, dut - Ib 320, 561 All other, free... -_. PEN tons... 8,130} 114, 828 17,625} 247, 991 
lodine, crude, free__. =| oe ene Se 
Lime, chlorinated, or bleaching i 0) | a ae cet Aen eee.) pe Cemeeie em 63; 068}... - neseea 40, 344 
powder, dut-_. ee 141, 261 3, 942) 330, 819 6, 690 
Magnesium compounds, dut..__-Ib--! 767,005 10,422) 2, 773, 414 35, 618 || Powder and other —— Paw oseee A i don so ceed et occwenggein=sacucasdinancwapoues 
Potassium compounds, n.e.s.: oe i es “ee ie a 3, 087 
Carbonate, dut............... Jb. . 758, 396) 30, 148] 2, 900, 050 115, 981 |]. Firecrackers, dut................- x 260, 195) 29, 938 293, 567 33, 050 
Chlorate and perchlorate, dut--lb- 705, 340) 26,999; . 2, 479, 891 93, 467 || Fireworks and ammunition, dut-...-|----.-.---- Yr | | eee 4, 207 
Cream of tartar, dut........--- “Time Finan ema (hae os i et 
Cyanide, free_. = a ee ERS 17, 361 6, 035 |, SOAP AND TOILET PREPARATIONS..___.].---------- katy PE sacs cuceeen 347, 678 
Hydroxide (caustic), Mut. 2 lb ~ 406, 857 23,042; 1, 245, 711 66, 567 || 
Argols, tartar, and wine lees, Soap: 
SE re eee lb 1, 119, 452) 60, 633] 2, 809, 770) 153, 255 | CET CC AEE E 150, 080 11, 682) 415, 953 31, 806 
All other, N.@.S., dut- 5 lb 326, 010 16, 249) 641, 818 36, 225 Toilet, ‘dut ei eee we ca 57, 906 10, 715 135, 886) 33, 560! 
Sodium compounds, n.e.S.: AVOUNON UU. - 2225256 -2-3--22 116, 817 8, 079 307, 246 22, 233) 
Sulphate (salt cake), free_.._.tons_- 7, 172 73, 512 18, 229) 194, 540 ffree.___. 303 14, 044 1,379 48, 203: 
Sulphate, anhydrous, dut_...tons-- 1, 164 18, 933 1,9 33, 135 Perfume materials) ¢ 1 SE ee ae, aa Cs ate 112, 436 
SNS ee Up ditkaniebibcloateseacs ‘ 133, 510 5,089 |} Perfumery, ven rum, and toilet 
fee Ib 877, 840) 92,914) 2, 882, 540) 263, 139 water, dut_- aa 4 22. 791 48, 394 
Export and Import Statistics 
Total amount of domestic merchandise exports in March A comparison for the past four months is given: 
‘ + 2009 776 7 , 
Sea ct ae Wt W ith a total cine of aie Dec, 1988 Jan. 1988 Feb, 1988 March, 1988 
imports of merchandise of $ 4,864, 133. March exports and — potai exports. .....  $129,056,731 $118,600,168 $99,438,088 $106,309,776 
imports expanded in March over February figures which were Total imports... 97,058,870 95,993,705 83,803,193 94,864,133 
$99,438,088 and $83,803,193 respectively. Exports in the chem- Chemicals, exports.. 6,169,970 5,286,170 5,108,644 6,617,285 
icals and related groups amounted to $6,617,285 and imports Chemicals,imports. 3,258,780 3,699,566 3,921,916 4,230,276 


$4,230,276. 
$3,921,916 respectively. 


The figures for February were $5,108,644 and 
For the three months ending March the 


figures stand at $17,014,718 and $11,851,768 respectively, show- 
ing a wide difference in favor of export. 


552 


The upturn in figures for March are rather surprising in view 
of the unsettled conditions attending the bank moratorium and 


other adverse influences. 
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The Trend of Prices 


Further Improvement 

Further evidence of business betterment 
continues to come in from the various 
sections of the country. Trade, both 
retail and wholesale, is greatly improved. 
Most of the news is encouraging. A better 
feeling is sweeping the country as prices 
of commodities go to new high levels and 
production schedules expand at a very 
rapid rate. Collections are better; credit 
is easier. 

The basic industries are more active. 
The swift advance in steel production con- 
tinued to grow in May. This increase in 
activity forced better prices. The auto- 
motive industry has been experiencing a 
small boom and April figures of 181,029 
units tops the April 1932 production of 
only 148,326 units. One of the most en- 
couraging signs is the steady increase week 
by week of the consumption of electrical 
energy. Carloadings are now above the 
corresponding weekly figures for 1932. 
The textile field is exceptionally busy and 
rayon producers are as a rule operating at 
sapacity. The tire and rubber factories 
have been forced to speed up schedules and 
several large Akron plants are operating 
on a 24 hour a day basis. Most of the 
major industrial fields are experiencing 
better conditions. The tanning, shoe and 
leather, glass, paint and varnish industries 
are speeding up production and _ prices 
have been steadily improving. Even the 
paper and building trades are showing 
some definite signs of awakening from the 
doldrums. 

Commodity Price Rise 

The advance in commodity prices 
initiated in April has shown no signs of 
lagging. Fisher’s index jumped from 58.6 
on April 28 to 62.1 on June 2 and the 
N. Y. Journal of Commerce’s index 
registered a new high of 60.3 on June 4. 
Heeding the plea of the President that 
wages keep pace with price advances of 
manufactured goods and raw commodities, 
hundreds of companies throughout the 
country have announced wage increases to 
maintain the purchasing power of the 
masses. While it is difficult to obtain 
exact figures it is certain that unemploy- 
ment has been reduced and thousands 
removed from charity lists and returned 
to gainful work. 

For 10 consecutive weeks the N. Y. 
Times index of business activity has moved 
upward and is now at a higher week than 
at any period in 1932. 

The following table gives the combined 
index and its component series, which are 
adjusted for seasonal variation and, tech- 
nically, for long-time trend: 

*Cyanamid was advanced to $1.02'4 as the 


month closed. 
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Indices of Business eo lg ce lll tg 
Available Month Ago 
Month 
Automobile Production, April. 189,284 125,000 154,823 
-tBrokers Loans, May 24...... $563 $618 $393 
*Building Contracts, April... . $56,573 $59,958 $121,704 
-*Car Loadings, May 20....... 531 5: 515 
tCommercial Paper, April 30. . $64 $71 $108 
-tElec. output, kwh., May 20... 1,483 1,468 1,435 
Payrolls, April........... 38.6 36.9 48.7 
Failures, Dun, April. ....... 1,921 1,948 2,816 
*Merchandise Imports, April. . $88,000 $95,000 $126,522 
*Merchandise Exports, April.... $105,000 $108,000 $135,095 
Furnaces in Blast, May 1..... 16.8 13.3 21.1 
*Steel Orders, April 20......... ; os § eaedtet ade 1,864 1,841 2,326 
*000 omitted, 000,000. —Weeks, not months. 
INDUSTRIAL_PRODUCTION VALUE OF IMPORTS TOTAL FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 
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——— Week Ended———_ 
May 27 May 20 May 28 


1933 1933 1932 
Freight-car loadings. . .. 55.7 55.7 53.1 
Steel-mill activity . ee 56.1 51.3 25.4 
Electric power output... 88 .2 87.3 84.2 
Automobile production. . 44.4 47.1 40.6 
Lumber production. . .. 48.9 46.9 38.6 
Cotton forwardings. . 163.0 154.7 70.1 
Combined index... . 79.0 77.5 65.9 


Chemical Tonnage Heavier 

In common with most other industries 
the chemical field has felt the generally 
improved status of business. 
are much better. 


Tonnages 
Prices too have been 
advancing in the past six weeks over a 
broad front but it is true, nevertheless, 
that the upswing in chemical prices is very 
modest when compared with other com- 
modities. However, with the manufac- 
turing of chemicals largely if not entirely 
a mass production proposition, increases in 
tonnages will help considerably toward 
better profits. 


Nearly all of the leading consuming 
industries have increased their demands 
for industrial chemicals. The tanning 
trade is again active in the Peabody sec- 
tion with the end of the strike that ham- 
pered manufacturing operations; textile 
finishing and dyeing plants are busy with 
a rush of last minute orders for summer 
goods. Although the fertilizer mixing 
season is largely over shipments of in- 
gredients are still in encouraging volume. 
Sale of top-dressing materials are satis- 
factory. After a very poor start the paint, 
lacquer and varnish industries have come 
through with a rush and in many cases 
plants are operating at capacity in an 
endeavor to make prompt deliveries. 

In April the largest number of advances 
were in imported items. This was but 
the logical reaction to the abandonment 
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of the gold standard. In the past month 
several important rises in domestic items 
were announced. Early in May acetate 
of lime producers advanced quotations 
from $2.50 to $2.75 and this action was 
immediately followed by an adjustment of 
acetic acid prices. On the same day an 
unexpected advance of 20e a hundred 
pounds was made in disodium phosphate. 
The strengthening in 
brought 


caustic 
important 
number of 


potash 


about several price 


revisions in a potash salts. 
Casein’s meteoric price rise continued in 
May. 


as a result of the increases in the metals. 


All of the metallic salts were firmer 


The lead pigments were again advanced, 
all of the tin salts were quoted at much 
higher levels, and even copper sulfate was 
raised 25e per hundred pounds. It is im- 
possible to do more than list the out- 
standing advances. With such a large 
proportion of the industrial chemicals sold 
on an annual contract basis it is quite 
unlikely that the advances will be as 
numerous as in other fields. In some cases, 
however, spot prices have been raised, and 
in many quarters such increases are looked 
upon as indicative of the probable trend of 
contract prices for next year, providing, 
of course, that basic conditions continue to 
grow better. 

Potash prices have not as yet been re- 
leased by the foreign syndicate and it is 
unlikely that they will be until after the 
convening of the London Economie Con- 
ference. A last minute announcement was 
made as the month closed that domestic 
and foreign ammonium sulfate would be 
offered at $21 a ton basis ex vessel at ports* 
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for delivery at any time up to the end of 
the year. 

from a 
depend largely upon 
what is done at the Economie Conference. 
Currency stabilization, lower tariffs, trade 


Future prices of everything 
needle to an anchor 


agreements, freer exchange of commodities 
are among the subjects that will be dis- 
cussed and passed upon at that meeting. 
Upon the decisions reached there will 
largely rest the future world price struc- 
ture of the next few years at least. 


Important Price Changes 


Advances May April 
Acid acetic, 28% 2.88 2.75 
Acid benzoic, tech 40 35 
Acid stearic, single Os 07% 
Acid tartaric 2014 20 
Arrowroot O84 OS 
Arsenic, red 10'4 104 
Calcium acetate 2.75 2.50 
Casein, dom... O91, 08 34 
Copper sulfate 3.50 3.25 
Cream of Tartar, imp. 17 16% 
English vermillion 1.20 P19 
Iodine, crude >. 50 2.30 
Lead, red, dry 07% 07 
Litharge 06% 06 
Mercury 59.00 55.50 
Methanol, ¢enat. tanks 40 37 
Nickel sulfate, single. 12 11 
Nickel sulfate, double 12 11 
Orange mineral 09 34 0914 
Potash caustic 07% 06% 
Potash cyanide 55 50 
Potash prussiate, red 35 324 
Potash prussiate, yellow 17 16% 
Phosphorous, red. 45 40 
Phosphorous, yellow. 28 271% 
Sodium phosphate, di, bags 2 00 1.80 
Sodium phosphate, di, bbls 2.20 2.00 
Sodium Stannate. 2914 19 
Stearates le a lb. in nearly 

ill cases 

Superphosphates 7.50 7.00 
Tin crystals 3214 27% 
Tin tetrachloride 22 1607 

Declines 
Methyl acetone, tanks 40 42 
Potash sulfate, 90-95% 42.15 47 50 


Acetone Producers continued to 
quote former price levels. Demand from 
consuming industries was greatly im- 


proved over April. 
Acid Acetic Past month, of course, 
was featured by a general rise in all grades 
based on the 25e advance in lime. Ship- 
ments have been very heavy, particularly 
for the textile and rayon industries. The 
basic 28%, 18 quoted at 
$2.78 in barrels, a rise of approximately 
13e per 100 lbs. 
Acid Benzoic 
announced a 5e advance on May 24. 


grade, now 


Leading producers 
The 
new minimum price is now quoted at 40c. 

Acid Chromic — With automobile pro- 
duction in May at a higher rate than in the 
same month a year ago and distinctly 
better than in the first quarter of 1933, 
shipments of acid were in greater volume. 
Prices were much firmer, but no announced 
advances were made, although the ex- 
tremely low level now prevailing and the 
advance in the spot price of bichromate 
gave color to the belief that some such 
action might be expected. 

Acid Citric 
weather prevailing in most of the country 
delayed the usual demand for this period 
of the vear. 

Acid Formic 


The rather unseasonal 


Steady improvement 


in the textile trade was reflected in greater 
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tonnages. 
changed. 

Acid Sulfuric A much more op- 
timistic note prevailed in this market with 
steel activity at 41°. Shipments for fer- 
tilizer purposes slowed up slightly as the 
mixing season gave signs of ending, but the 
total consumption was satisfactory. The 
Baltimore area stocks are low and prices 
slightly firmer on spot sales. 

Acid Tartaric — The highly competi- 
tive position between the imported and 
domestic having been largely corrected 
when this country went off the gold 
standard, domestic producers were able 


The price position was un- 


to make a %e advance in May, bringing 
the base price up to 20%e. 

Alcohol — Some uncertainty seemed to 
prevail in the market over the future trend 
of prices. On the other hand, although 
producers would not make any statement, 
it was felt in many quarters that prices for 
the third three months’ period would 
probably duplicate the existing schedule. 
Shipments have been much better in the 
past 30 day period. 

Alums Paper industry, long in the 
doldrums, appeared to be emerging from 
its lethargy. Demand for water purifica- 
tion was seasonally better. 

Ammonia Anhydrous Unseasonal 
weather is offered in explanation of a rather 
poor demand for this time of the year, but 
the advent of warm weather is expected to 
correct this condition. 

Ammonia Aqua Dyeing centers 
were quite active throughout the 30-day 
period and May volume was reported as 
quite satisfactory. There has developed 
in the dyeing centers a last minute rush 
for seasonal goods that was as welcome as 
it was unexpected. 

Ammoniates — Dried blood, nitro- 
genous material, and tankage all showed 
exceptionally strong tendencies and al- 
though tonnages were off as the mixing 
season tapered off, spot stocks were in 
most cases scarce and held at firm prices. 

Ammonuim Sulfate — Dealers report 
sale of spot stocks for top-dressing material 
At the close of the month the 
announcement unexpectedly made 
that a price of $21 a ton had been set by 
both domestic and foreign factors, basis 


as good. 


was 


ex-vessel at ports, for delivery any time 
up to the end of the year. 

Antimony—Importers continued to 
quote 614c in the face of a rather limited 
number of inquiries. 

Arsenic Red — The lower value of the 
dollar measured in foreign currencies re- 
sulted in a %e advance, the new level 
being 1034-11 %e. 

Benzol 
factory 


The rapid advance in tire 
added still another 
reason for firmness in this market. Ad- 
vance in steel mill activity did not relieve 
the scarcity of stocks. Recovery of benzol 
was slightly higher in April, as compared 
with March, whereas output of tar, light 
oils and ammonium sulfate were slightly 


schedules 
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lower. Estimated from production of coke 
at by-product ovens known to recover 
benzol output was 3,710,495 gals. in April, 
as compared with 3,705,778 gal. in March 
and 4,389,000 gals. in same month last 


year. For the calendar year to May 
recovery amounts to 15,102,727 gals., as 
against 18,853,000 gals. in first four months 
last year. Output of tar in April amounted 
to 22,034,515 gals., as against 22,053,150 
gals. in March and 25,056,200 gals. in 
April last year. For first four months pro- 
duction of tar totaled 89,736,008 gals., as 
against 107,352,040 gals. in corresponding 
period, 1932. Production of light oil 
aggregated 7,358,871 gals. in April, being 
compared with 7,368,363 gals. in March 
and 8,333,910 gals. in April last year. Out- 
put for first four months declined to 29, 
846,976 gals. from 35,706,220 gals. in cor- 
responding period last year. Ammonium 
sulfate or its equivalent, production in 
April amounted to 23,106 tons, as com- 
pared with 28,257 tons in March and 31, 
960 tons in April last year. Total to the 
end of April was placed at 114,462 tons, as 
against 136,932 tons in the similar period 
last year. Production of by-product coke 
amounted to 1,656,183 tons, or 55,206 
tons per day, as compared with a daily 
rate of 53,743 tons in March. Daily 
average pig iron production increased 
18.9% during month; responding to this 
increased activity, daily rate of coke pro- 
duction at furnace, plants increased 6.9%, 
while the merchants plants declined 1.4%. 


Butyl Alcohol — Last month was one 
of the best in tonnage that producers have 
experienced for a long time. 


Calcium Acetate With a much 
better statistical position of stocks to 
point to producers advanced quotations 
to $2.75. 

Calcium Chloride — A particularly 
wet spring plus the depressed finances of 
many municipal and state agencies is 
holding down tonnages for dust-laying 
purposes. 


Carbon Tetrachloride — Market had 
a much firmer appearance last month. 
Shipments were in greater volume. 


Casein The strong position of this 
item remained unchanged and producers 
were quoting 10-1014ec on standard grade 
and 11-11'%e on 80-100 mesh. 

Chlorine Producers report that the 
seasonal improvement for water purifica- 
tions is taking place and that shipments 
into the paper industry have also ex- 
panded slightly in the past 30 day period. 

Chrome Yellow — The broad advance 
in lead was thought in some quarters to 
mean possible higher prices for the pig- 
ment. Sellers have intimated that they 
will not take contracts for the balance of 
the year at the current price level. 

Coal Tar Demand was better in 
May than at any other period in the past 
year. Sellers continued to name $8 a 
barrel. Exports of crude coal tar products 
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COLUMBIA BRAND 


99% - 100% 98% - 100% 
SODA ASH CAUSTIC SODA 
58% Na.O 76% Na.O 
Light — Dense All Tests 
Dustless or Granular Solid - Ground — Flake 
Especially for Glass Makers and Liquid 


MODIFIED SODAS 
CALCIUM CHLORIDE 


Flake — Solid — Liquid 


WHITING 
THE COLUMBIA ALKALI CORPORATION 


Executive Sales Offices 
EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, NEW YORK 


Branch Sales Offices 
Barberton, Ohio 
431-451 St. Clair St., Chicago Carew Tower, Cincinnati Santa Fe Terminal Bldg., Dallas 
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Uniform and reliable 
coal tar products for the chemical 

consuming industries. Remarkably free from 
impurities . . . with excellent color and odor. 
Koppers supervision of mining, carbonizing, dis- 
tilling and refining processes insures superior 
quality. Samples and technical infor- 
mation on request. 


TOL UOL (Industrial and 


Nitration) 


XYLOL 10° and Industrial) 
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U. S. P. CRESOL 
META-PARA!CRESOL (98% Pale . . . Low boiling) 
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& Plasticiser Industries. 
Prepared from Kopper's 
controlled crudes. 

Standard cuts run very 
uniform chemically and 
have a clean odor, pale 


sig tad ce ov oe KOPPERS PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Grades meeting ‘special KOPPERS BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


fi specifications can be of- f% 
BA fered as required. CHICAGO NEW YORK ST. LOUIS PROVIDENCE BOSTON 
Mess SOS ; SAN FRANCISCO BIRMINGHAM NEW HAVEN 
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from U.S. during first quarter of this year 


than 
Imports of 


totaled almost $1,000,000 


those in first quarter of 1952. 


more 


these products were slightly lower in this 
Foreign the 
several products in the two periods com- 


year’s quarter. trade in 


pared as follows: 


Exports 
First Quarter 
1933 
Value 


Quantity 





Benzol ; $274,311 3 
Coaltar crude... 279,43 6 
Coaltar pitch t 1,176,227 
Cresote oil 30,286 * 5,826 
Total value $1,735,852 

1932 
Benzol 448,675* $94,307 
Coaltar erude 93,288 t 216,891 
Coaltar pitch 50,242t 462,906 
Creosote oil 12,914* 3,118 
Total value $777,232 

Imports 
First Quarter 
1983 
Quantity Value 

Creosote oil 5,692,452* $440,937 
Other crudes 164,934 


Total value $605,871 


1982 


$517,646 
197,570 


Creosote oil 5,472,906* 


Other crudes.. 


$715,216 
tBarrels 


*Gallons tTons 


Copperas Although steel activity 
rose to 41% stocks were not excessive and 
prices remained firm. 

Copper Sulfate When the metal 
reached 7 14e at the turn of the month from 
a low of 5e,blue vitriol was advanced 25c 
per 100 Ibs. 
$3.50. 
agricultural purposes about equal to last 


Carlots are now quoted at 
Producers report sale to date for 


season. 

Cyanamid Effective at the 
price of cyanamid for delivery after June 
30 to July, 1934 has been advanced to 
$1.02'% per unit of ammonia for pul- 
verized materials in earlots, de- 
livered buyer’s plant. As yet no price has 
been set on the newer granular material. 
For material bought in June for June 
delivery the price of 97'4c is continued. 
Tonnages already booked ahead are en- 
couraging in volume. 


once 


bags, 


Dextrin —— The stronger position in the 
corn market brought about a 15¢e advance 
in the various grades of dextrin early in 
the month. Improved conditions in busi- 
ness generally give a firm tone to most of 
the commodities and the corn market has 
enjoyed a sharp advance. 

Ethyl Acetate — The weakness in this 
item was largely corrected in the past 
month as demand trom the lacquer indus- 
try expanded. No price changes were 
made from the published schedule. Prices 
of competing solvents are likely to make 
any price advances difficult at the present 
time. 

Glaubers Silk dyeing and tanning 
trades were making better demands on 
producers and stocks were said to be lower 
than for sometime past. With the warm 
season at hand it is thought that the posi- 
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tion of the item will be even stronger over 
next two or three months. 

Glycerin — Soap and dynamite grades 
were advanced %c very early in the 
month. Sellers appeared unwilling to 
accept long-term contracts at present 
levels, feeling that higher prices were in- 
evitable. Demand was fairly good in most 
quarters. The Chicago market was re- 
ported firm with active trading in all 
grades. 

Lead Acetate While no special 
advance was made as in the case of the pig- 
ments, the advances in the metal were 
reflected in a firmer tone for all grades of 
acetate. With acetic higher also, it was 
pointed out, in some quarters, present 
schedule might be advanced. 

Lead Pigments Further sharp 
advances in the metal brought about two 
distinct advances in the past 30 days. On 
May 24 1%e rises in red lead, litharge and 
orange mineral were announced. On 
June 1 another 44e was added and in addi- 
tion white lead and basic lead sulfate were 
advanced %e, the first change in these 
items since Dec. 30. 

Mercury Prices for both foreign and 
domestic shot higher. It is felt that re- 
placement stocks are going to be higher 
and for this reason dealers are very firm in 
their price position in this 
country. 

Methyl Acetone This chemical is 
distinctive if for no other reason than that 
it was one of a very few important items 
that was quoted lower during the past 
month. A 2c reduction brought tanks to 
40c; drums, to 42¢ and 1.cl. drum ship- 
ments to 44c. 

Methanol Denaturing grade was 
advanced sharply in May. With stocks of 
all grades in greatly improved statistical 
position the price position is one of 
extreme firmness. 

Naphthalene — Unseasonable weather 
has hurt sales to date. Crude was in better 
demand by dye plants. 

Natural Tanning Materials — In 
common with most items largely imported 
this group experienced several price 
advances. A distinct improvement was 
reported in tanning operations both in the 
Peabody and mid-western centers. Price 
advances are listed in the Prices under 
the separate items. 

Nickel Salts Reflecting greatly im- 
proved conditions in plating 1c advances 
in both single and double salts were an- 
nounced. Spot quotations are now 12c. 

Petroleum Solvents A sore spot in 
an otherwise improved business world has 
been the unbridled production of crude 
oil which has forced prices down again to 
extremely low levels. This action has 
affected petroleum chemicals and in the 
third week of the month several important 
price concessions were made. The eastern 
market exhibited a somewhat firmer price 
tone than in the mid-west field. A Me 
reduction was reported in lacquer dilu- 


stocks in 
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ents, petroleum thinners, rubber solvents, 
Stoddard Solvent. A firmer tone was in 
evidence in V. M. & P. naphthas. A few 
refiners offered material at a 4c reduction 
but not all. 

Phenol — The very firm position of 
this item remained unchanged. Call from 
the dyestuffs trade was better in May. 

Potash Uncertainty surrounding 
future prices has featured this market for 
the past 30 days. In most quarters it is 
now expected that the Syndicate prices 
will not be announced until after the In- 
ternational Economic Conference meets in 
London and its possibilities appraised for 
setting the world right side up again. In 
the meantime a certain amount of tonnage 
is being booked under the provisional 
arrangement on prices. In most quarters 
higher prices for the coming year are now 
looked upon as almost a certainty. 

Potash Carbonate — Further upward 
revision brought quotations to 534e for 
80-85% calcined, and 6e for 83-85% 
hydrated. 

Potash Caustic — Domestic producers 
soon followed lead of the importers and 
raised quotations le to 714¢ minimum for 
solid. Demand was in specially good 
volume. 

Potash Chlorate — In common with 
most of the potash salts the chlorate was 
advanced early in the month. 
price is based on 8 %c. 

Potash Prussiate Red — The compet- 
itive position existing now for several 
months between imported and domestic 
was largely removed by the decline of the 
value of the dollar expressed in foreign 
currency. As a result domestic material 
was advanced to 35c. Yellow was also 
quoted %c higher. 

Phosphorous — Red was advanced 5e 
to a basis of 45-55ce. In some quarters 
a Me advance was made bringing current 
quotation to 28c minimum for yellow; in 
others, no change was reported. 

Rosin — The rising tide in business 
affected shipments very favorably in the 
past month. Price movements were some- 
what eratic, the lower grades going higher 
and the higher ones showing net losses for 
the month. The reason for this is logically 
explained by the fact that a great deal of 
attention has been paid to the production 
of the pale grades and stocks in the higher 
grades are top heavy. At the close of 
business June 1 E Grade was only 20c¢ 
below Windowglass rosin in the Savannah 
market. 

Saltcake — With paper and glass in- 
dustries more active than at any other 
period in months, stocks declined and the 
market took on a firmer tone, although no 
price advances were announced. 

Shellac — While shipments were in 
rather slow volume in the last two weeks 
of May bleachers report large bookings for 
future deliveries, and plants are running 
close to capacity in many cases. With the 
primary markets firmer cost of replace- 
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Cellulose Acetate PLASTICIZERS 


Uniformity and Stability ™ 


Acetic Anhydride Cellulose Acetate and Nitrocellulose 


= In 
90/95 % 


Lacquers, Dopes 


Anhydrous Sodium and Plastics 


Acetate a a oe 
Dibutyl Phthalate 


Cresylic Acid Diethyl Phthalate 
tit il Dimethyl Phthalate 


Casein Dibutyl Tartrate 


for all purposes Triphenyl Phosphate 


Our Telephone numbers are Ashland 4-2265 and 2266 and 2267 


AMERICAN-BRITISH CHEMICAL SUPPLIES 
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180 Madison Avenue NEW YORK CITY 
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ment is likely to maintain the firm position 
of the finished product, according to the 
consensus of opinion among the leading 


factors in this country. 


Soda Ash 
tionally heavy tonnage in May. 


Producers report excep- 
Carry- 
over for June is said to be sufficiently large 
to insure June tonnage equalling May. 

Soda Caustic All of the consuming 
industries increased tonnage demands and 
the month’s total volume was the highest 
producers have experienced in months. 
Shipments for rayon continued to feature 
the market. 

Sodium Bichromate 
panded rapidly in May and one producer 


Shipments ex- 


reported tonnage to have been better than 
at any other time in the last three years. 
Spot prices were advanced and in some 
quarters this was largely interpreted to 
presage higher contract prices for 1934. 
The extremely competitive position in this 
item seems to have largely disappeared, 
momentarily at least, with the improve- 
The mid-west producer 
was reported as increasing plant facilities. 


ment in business. 


A much better 
Prices 


Sodium Metasilicate 
call came from the laundry trade. 
have taken on a much firmer tone. 

Sodium Nitrate Market was quiet 
but firm in the past 30 days. Stocks in 
this country have been greatly reduced 
and the statistical position has been im- 
Demand for top-dressing was in 
good volume. No outstanding develop- 
ments in the Chilean-Cosach situation took 


proving. 


place during the month. 


Our exports of chemical fertilizers, 
nitrogen compounds, exclusive of am- 
monium sulfate, increased to 167,000 long 
tons in 1932, a gain of 250 per cent. over 
1931, while our imports were about 50,000 
long tons. Last year’s shipments were 
valued at $4,357,000, compared with 
$2,479,379 in 1931. Exports were mostly 
nitrate of soda, and it was the first year 
we had ever shipped abroad more nitrates 
than we exported. 


Another record established was the ex- 
portation of more synthetic nitrogen than 
by-product nitrogen. Domestic consump- 
tion of nitrogen products in 1932 was 
estimated at 200,000 long tons, or half 
of that for the peak year 1930, but 
amount consumed was regarded as sig- 
nificant, notwithstanding reduced amount, 
due to sharp declines in prices for farm 
products. 

Nitrate of soda has been imported from 
Chile for 100 years, but not since 1886 
had our purchase been as low as in 1932. 
Imports for 1930 and 1931 exceeded 500,- 
000 long tons and as recently as 1928 they 
exceeded 1,000,000 long tons. Countries 
to which we most of nitrate 
exports, and the amounts in tons, were: 

France 88,836; Spain 18,549; Canada 
12,133; Japan 14,617; Italy 8,857; Den- 
mark 4,921; Egypt 8,354; United King- 
dom 4,400. 


sent our 
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Sodium Phosphate — Very unex- 
pectedly the di salt was advanced 20c, 
bringing the new level for large bag ship- 
ments to $2.00. Silk-weighting centers 
were exceptionally busy. A better demand 
for tri was also reported, but no price 
changes were made, although the highly 
competitive situation appeared to be im- 
Feeling existed in certain 
quarters that some definite advance might 
be made in the near future. 


proving. 


Stearates — As a result of the advance 
in stearic acid of %e all of the stearates 
Palmitates and the cobalt 
driers were quoted at unchanged levels. 


were raised Ie. 


Superphosphate A better tone was 
in evidence since the advance of 50¢ made 
early in the month. 

Japanese superphosphate production 
during 1932 totaled 882,000 tons, accord- 
ing to preliminary statistics. This repre- 
sents a gain of 23% over 1932. Increase 
necessitated larger importations of phos- 
phate rock, the 1932 receipts of 534,922 
tons representing a gain of 145,000 tons 
over the previous year. 

Tin Salts With the metal at the 
highest price since April, 1930, crystals, 
tetrachloride, oxide and sodium stannate 
skyrocketed in the past month. The 
statistical position of the metal is such as 
to lend support to the general opinion in 
the trade that prices are likely to remain 
firm and possibly may go higher. 

Toluol Automobile production 
schedules at new high levels have given this 
commodity a much firmer tone and stocks 
are said to be extremely low. Spot stocks 
were extremely difficult to locate. 

Turpentine — While prices have ad- 
vanced in response to the inflationary 
program of the administration compared 
with a year ago the net gain has been 
between 5 and 6c, or about 10°% improve- 
ment. This is extremely modest com- 
pared to most other commodities. Part of 
this may be attributed to the fact that 
production this year is expected to run 
nearly 20% above last and receipts to date 
have been close to 15°% greater than at 
corrresponding dates 12 months ago. 
Rosin prices have shown greater price 
advances than turpentine. Greater com- 
petition from foreign producers is also 
expected in the next 12 months. 

Varnish Gums Searcity of most 
items even in the primary markets coupled 
with a better demand resulted in higher 
prices on a number of items. As the month 
closed dammars and Pontianak copals 
advanced from 14 to 2¢ a lb. 

Waxes — Largely in sympathy with the 
general price increases most of the waxes 
went to new high levels in May. The 
market was featured by the advances 
registered by Carnauba. Both montan 
and spermaceti were quoted at higher 
levels. The specially firm position of 
beeswax continued and stocks of bleach- 
able South America were reported scarce 
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and higher in _ price. was 
another strong item. 

Zinc Dust — With the metal working 
into constantly higher levels producers of 
dust posted quotations of 634-7c as the 
month closed. L. C. L. lots were advanced 
to a range of 714-7 4c. 

Starch — The exceptional firmness in 
the commodity markets was reflected in 
all of the starch grades. 

Zinc Oxide — Tonnages going to both 
the rubber and paint trades were larger 
than for any month in the past year or 
more. Prices were firm at unchanged 
levels. 


Camphor 


Chinawood Oil — Trading in the past 
30 days assumed wider proportions than 
in April. Buyers were more active. Sales 
were reported at the close of the month 
as high as 6c in tanks while tanks were 
reported closed on the Coast at 5%c-5e. 
The trend of silver and exchange was up- 
ward during most of the month. 

Cocoanut Oil — Business was not as 
brisk in this item as some of the other oils. 
Buyers seemed willing to defer major pur- 
chasing ahead. As the month closed sales 
of tanks on the Coast was reported closed 
at 3l¢c for prompt shipment. 

Corn Oil — The advance in the com- 
modity markets was reflected in better 
prices for both crude and refined. Offer- 
ings were light on spot and future delivery, 
aiding and maintaining a firm tone to 
trading. 

Cottonseed Oil — The generally bet- 
ter conditions in the commodity markets 
saused advances in quotations. Weather 
and crop reports were considered favor- 
able, and reports generally from the South 
stress satisfactory growing conditions. 

Linseed Oil — Prices were again ad- 
vanced in May. Flaxseed was stronger 
both in this country and in foreign coun- 
tries. The general wave of higher prices in 
the commodity markets was thought to be 
largely responsible for this situation. The 
exceptionally rainy weather this spring in 
most sections of the country has counter- 
acted somewhat the naturally better 
demand that would have resulted from 
generally improved business conditions. 

Palm Oil — Additional advances were 
again made in May. Uncertainty over 
replacement, prices coupled with light 
offerings in the primary market, gave to 
the market throughout the 30-day period 
an appearance of strength. Buying for the 
account of the soap companies was said to 
be encouraging. 

Perilla Oil — Several advances carried 
spot drum prices locally up to 74%c. On 
the Coast it was reported that a scarcity 
of material prevailed. In the Metro- 
politan area tanks were said to be un- 
available. 

Soybean Gil — May prices were higher 
than those prevailing in April. Good 
inquiry and an encouraging volume 
of sales characterized the market. 
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Prices Curren 


Chemical prices quoted are of American manufacturers 


for spot New 


indicated ‘‘second hands.”’ 


York, immediate shipment, unless otherwise 
specified. Products sold f. 0. b. wor 


are specified as such. 
Imported chemicals are so designated. Resale stocks when a 
market factor are quoted in addition to makers’ prices and 


Oils are quoted spot New York, ex-dock. 


Quotations 





Heavy Chemicals, Coaltar Products, Dye-and- 

Tanstuffs, Colors and Pigments, Fillers and 

Sizes, Fertilizer and Insecticide Materials, 
Naval Stores, Fatty Oils, etc. 


f.o.b. mills, or for spot goods at the Pacific Coast are so designated. 
Raw materials are quoted New York, f. o. b., or ex-dock. 
Materials sold f. o. b. works or delivered are so designated. 
The current range is not “bid and asked,” but are prices 
from different sellers, based on varying grades or quantities 


or both. 
commonly used. 


Containers named are the original packages most 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 


1932 Average $1.64 - 


Jan. 1932 $1.54 - 


May 1933 $1.66 











Current 1933 1932 Current 1933 1932 
Market Low High Low High Market Low High Low High 
Acetaldehyde, drs lo-1 wks...lb. .184 .21 . 184 21 . 184 .21 | Sulfuric, - “we 180 *, Bs tg 
Acetaldol, 50 gal dr......... Ib. .27 31 es 31 one .31 To | ae erent 00 lb. 1.60 195 1.60 1.95 1.60 1.95 
SS Pa ea ees Ib. .95 1.35 .95 .35 .95 1.35 ieahe. ey ton 15.00 realy AC ree .00 
Acetanilid, tech, 150 Ib bbl...Ib. .... .26 site . 26 .20 .26 1500 lb dr wks...... 100 lb. ‘: ‘50 1.65 1.50 1.65 1.50 1.65 
Acetic Anhydride, 92-95%, 100 60°, 1500 Ib dr wks....100 Ib. 1.27} 1.42} 1.27} 1.42} 1.27} 1.423 
ee ib 22 .25 21 .25 21 .25 Oleum, 20%, 1500 lb. ‘drs le-1 
Acetin, tech drums.......... Ib. .30 .32 .30 .32 .30 .32 Or ee. _ oo 18:60 cae Vee. Scarstes 18.50 
Acetone, tanks.............. a .08 .084 .08 .10 oe .10 40%, 1ce-1 wks net........ On .... 42.00 saree, CO csccals 42.00 
Acetone Oil, bbls NY...... 1:15 1.25 1.15 1.25 1.15 1.25 Tannic, tech, 300 ‘be bbls. . tb 23 .40 .23 .40 .23 .40 
Acetyl Chloride, 100 Ib eby.. a .55 .68 .55 .68 .55 .68 Tartaric, USP, gran. powd, 
Acetylene Tetrachloride (see te- DOA OIIB s asiess 0:0 5'9 0:0 Ib. .20} e| .20 A | .20 . 254 

trachlorethane)............. Tobias, 250 lb bbls........ Ib. 00 .80 75 .80 75 .85 

Trichloroacetic bottles... .. Ib. 2.00 2.7 200° SG ates. 2.75 
Acids Ke 1:7 1.75 2.00 

‘ at : . : Tee. Oe a ‘ Pe (| ewe : 
Acid Abietio. -... see aa 06.06 12 (12 12 | Tungstic, bbls... ose. .1.40 1.70 1.40 1.70 1.40 1.70 

—_ 28% 400 Ib bbls oe Albumen, Blood, 225 lb bbis.. Ib. 135 43 .35 43 .35 .40 

Serr 100 lb. 2.78 3.03 2.65 3.03 2.40 2,18 EER PERS: A lb. 10 7 .10 Ay .10 20 

Glacial, bbl o-l wk....100 Ib. .... 9.58 9.14 9 58 8.35 9.14 E : aiie Srsiavaarrots asters "Ib. “80 81 .74 81 75 ‘90 

RT 8.89 .,. 8.89 8.10 8.89 og. eile a. a. se es lOUl:lCUurlU 
Adipic. ere bbls seencece lb. an o - 7 4 05 Vegetable, edible Bi arp ken seed Ib. .65 .70 .60 .70 .60 65 

1 % S ae . . . a ° ° . 

oa et eg pga " "65 70 65 "70 65 "70 OORTIOMA o0.6 9:0 60d 0rs.0 0 Ib. .50 .55 .50 .55 .50 .55 
SOEtORY, GOVE. oo r0500% 100 Ib. 1.60 2.25 1.60 2.25 1.60 2.25 Alcohol 
Bensoie, tech, 100 lb bbls... .Ib. .40 .45 .30 .45 .35 45 
Boric, powd, 250 Ib. bbls. Alcohol Butyl, Normal, 50 gal 

ey er ern eee Ib. .0425 .05 -.0425 .05 .0425 .07 cle i Tren. |: aa .123 .123 .123 .1505 
Broenner's, bbls.. .......... Ib. 1.20 1.25 1.20 1.25 1.20 1.25 Drums, 1-c-1 wks....... Ib 128 .128 °128 1645 
Butyric, 100% basis cbys....lb. .80 .85 .80 .85 .80 .85 ‘TONK GATS WKB.........6.5.6 eer .113 .113 .113 .143 
ee eee er errors Bisex» Geno a ree 5.25 Amy] (from pentane) 

Chlorosulfonic, 1500 Ib drums UE WA cg oan ose sce BBs. ican -143 .143 .176 «6.176 =. 208 
“Ser ieee Ib. .04} .05} 044 .05} .04} 05} Capryl, tech, drums.. | .85 pines See. “Veoxs .85 

Cena 9005, dire;........ Db 106 .12} 11} .12} -114 .144 Diacetone, CARESS as iD 952 . 163 Cc a: Sa 

Chromotropic, 300 | Ib bbls... .lb. 1.00 1.06 00 1.06 1.00 1.06 Ethyl, USP, 190 pf, 50 gal. 

Citric, USP, crystals, 230 Ib. rr errr. * 2.534 2.65 2.534 2.65 2.85 2.65 

ee. lb. .29 .30 -29 .30 .29 334 Anhydrous, drums . .54 58 .54 58 54 -58 
Cleve's, 250 Ib bbis.... lb. .52 .54 .52 .54 .52 .54 No. 5. *188 pf, 50 gal. = 
Cresylic, 95%, dark drs NY. gal. .38 .40 .38 41 .40 47 drums extra.........gal. .... SBE ics -385* .27 .396 

97-99%, pale drs NY..... al. .40 .42 .40 44 .42 .50 No. S. D. 1, tanks... ot snes ON sku TOUR Sieee. Cees 

Formic, tech 90%, 140 Ib. Furfuryl, tech., 500 Ib. drs. *b 40 40 WED Moen. Dorcas 

| SSO ree Ib. .10} me -10} 12 . 103 oz Isobutyl, ref., gal. | ere oS 75 ore + | ae .75 
Furoic, tech., 100 1b. drums.lb. .... .35 +e Oe? “anes Ween Isopro zi. ret ref, eal drs.....gal. .45 .50 .45 .50 45 65 
om ‘tech, bbls Siedesanee be Ib. .60 .70 .60 .70 .60 .70 Propy al, 50 gal ‘dr. co ee .75 ane cy) are 75 
er. ae .74 So oe .74 | Aldehyde F Yooaweron 100 “=< — .80 .82 .80 .82 .80 .82 
oun 225 lb bbls wks..... fb 77 79 .75 79 .75 .80 ee, crude, 300 
Ea, ee ED CNS WEB, «<0 o00s fb. .65 .70 .60 .70 .60 .65 LL ea ib .65 70 .65 70 87 -65 
Hydriodic, USP, 10% solncbylb. .50 .51 .50 51 .59 .67 ean, 350 Ib. 
Hydrobromic, 48%, coml, 155 SS eee Ib: <82 .34 <32 34 -32 .34 
lb ebys wks............ Ib. .45 .48 45 .48 45 .48 | Alum Ammonia, lump, 400 Ib 
Hydrochloric, CP, see Acid bbls, 1-c-1 wks...... 100 lb. 3.00 3.25 3.00 3.25 3.00 3.25 

DEEINID iss ces 5s ek Waek Chrome, 500 Ib casks, wks 
Hydrocyanic, eylinderswks .lb. .80 .90 .80 .90 .80 | oe (ec ee ieaer Rm e. 00 4.580 5.25 4.50 5.25 4.50 5.28 
aie “hp 30%, 400 lb bbls — lump, 400 lb —_ 

SO er Serer .05 Sr .06 Kiedis areal euens aoe 3. 3.50 3.00 3.50 3.00 3.50 
Hydroftuosilicie, 35%, 400 Ib. tele, ground, 400 lb asa 

sb chip baie cae im <i 212 at ee 4 Be | a2 WES. oc cccccsceces OID: O00 $8.75 .8:.50 S:75 (3:00 3.76 

Hy Renoneun 30%, USP, Aluminum Metal, o-1 NY.100 lb.22. 30 24.30 22.00 24.30 22.90 24.30 

" Seuiahen cecinies achaeoute Ib. .75 .80 .75 .80 75 .85 Chloride _—~ drous ...... .04 .08 .04 .09 05 .09 
Lactic, 22%, dark, 500 ib bbls Ib. 04 044 8 .04 .044 04 .044 Hydrate, 96%, light, 90 Ib. 

44%, light, 500 lb bbls..... Ib. .114 sae 113 12 11} 12 I eee. ; 15 . 164 15 - 16} 15 .17 
Laurent’s, 250 lb bbis.... ... lb. .36 37 .36 37 .36 42 Stearate, 100 lb bbls....... lb. 13} Bi 123 17 15 21 
SEE EON CE lb. .16 .16 .16 .16 .16 .16 Sulfate, Iron, free, —- c-1 
Maleic, cry. kegs Ib. 35 : : Ree: ee. ET 00 lb. 1.90 1.95 1.90 1.95 1.90 1.95 
Malic, powd, kegs........... Ib. .45 .60 .45 .60 45 .60 Coml, baga c-1 wks “100 Ib. 1.28 1.30 1.25 1.30 1.26 1.30 
Metanilic, 250 lb bbls........ Ib .60 -65 -60 .65 .60 .65 Aminoazobenzene, 110 lb kegs Bs ees 1.15 - WED sheen 1.15 
Mixed Sulfuric - Nitric......... 064 073 064 074 o 071 

i eee unit . F ‘ ‘ d ‘ 

tanks wks.......... S unit 1008 01" :008 <1" -008  -01 Ammonia 
Monochloroacetic, tech bbl.. .16 .18 .16 .18 .16 .18 | Ammonia anhydrous Com. tanks .... .05 ae .05 -05 -054 
Monosulfonic, bbls.......... s 1.50 1.60 1.50 1.60 1.55 1.70 | Ammonia, anhyd. 100lbeyl...lb. .153 .15$ .153 .154 .153 .15% 
Muriatic, 18 deg, 120 lb “ Water, 26°, 800 lb dr del.. a -024 .03 023 .03 -024 .03 

SS ee ee 100 scar 1.35 pie So se seux 1.35 Ammonia, aqua 26° wepene 

CORES, WEB .005500005 100 lb. .... 1.00 aren Pe bese 1.00 cont. . ite yee BI Ce oeh, (ibae ee 

degrees, cbys wks...100 lb. .... 1.45 Sa ae 1.45 |Ammonium Acetate ........ .26 .33 .26 .33 «20 .39 

Se A SS eae .85 -95 85 .95 .85 .95 Bicarbonate, bbls., f.o. . 

Naphthionic, tech, 250 Ib...... -60 -65 .60 .65 .6F OO 1 ieee eee ib. Pasink a et! oe ah | Pe 15 

Nitrie, 36 deg, 135 Ib cbys o- : Bifiuoride, 300 lb bbls. .... mb .16 86.17 .144 17 14 .22 

WO inns cacnsn aoe 190 Ib. .... 8.00 | ae 5.00 Carbonate, tech, 500 lb es Ib. .08 12 .08 <2 .08 sia 

acl deg, 135 Ib cbys, o-1 a white, 100 Ib. bbls 

ere re aa 6.00 cos |}©6O000.. ks OO a Salis Orsini Ib. 4.45 4.90 4.45 4.90 4.45 5.15 

Oxalic, 300 bbie wha NY. wb. .11 et ey | et ae & | oat Ceay. 250 lb bbls wks...Ib. 5.25 5.75 5.25 5.75 5.25 5.76 
Phosphoric 50%, U. S. eas 14 one 5 ee .14 Lump, oo 0: 20 11 10 sid -10$ 11} 

Syrupy, USP, 70 lb Pa . ee .14 mans 5 ere .14 Lesmane 500 lb bbis....... Ib. .15 .16 .15 -16 15 .16 
Picramic, ee se Ib. .65 .70 .65 70 .65 .70 PAMMUNS Aci wcinais ox oeocee | ee Be i | ee ohk on .15 
EE eee lb. .30 .50 .30 50 .30 . 50 Nitrate, — casks........ Ib. .06 .10 .06 .10 .06 .10 
Pyrogallic, crystals............ ec. nee | mene cee ee -10 

LR CETTE: ib. 1.40 1.45 1.40 1.45 1.45 1.60 | Persulfate, 112 tb kegs..... :20 «22 «1200 1223 1200S 1874 
Salicylic, tech, 125 lb bbl.....Ib. .33 .37 .33 .37 .33 .37 as, tech, ana, 325 Ib 
Sebacic. tech, drum Jib! 158 .58 .58 ee RO. -08% .11$ .08% 114 =.08} ‘2 
Sulfanilic, 250 Ib. bbis....... ib. ..16 17 15 ay. . 144 16 Sulfate, bulk e-1....... 100Ib. 1.15 120 1.00 1.20 .90 

edit of le gal on 3 carlots or more. Sulfoayanide, kegs........ .36 48 .36 48 . 36 43 
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Bichromate of Soda 
Bichromate of Potash 
Chromic Acid 
Oxalic Acid 


*““Mutualize Your Chrome Department” 








REG Us. pat. OFF 


MUTUAL CHEMICAL CO. OF AMERICA 
270 Madison Avenue New York, N. Y. 


Factories at Baltimore and Jersey City Mines in New Caledonia 


HEAVY LHEMILALS | 


AGRICULTURAL INSELTILIDES 















































Sulphite of Soda Bisulphite of Soda 

Silicate of Soda Sal Soda 

Hyposulphite of Soda Epsom Salts 
Causticized Ash 

Spraying and Dusting Materials 








Immediately available in any amount Use Bowker’s Trisodium Phos- 
phate tor all industrial purposes. 
é Crystals are of uniform size and 
sparkling white appearance. 
~— , Th i i - 
We will gladly advise you mentegtoun purny of Bow 


ker’s Disodium Phosphate insures 
satisfactory results in the delicate 
operation of silk weighting and 


on particular problems 














finishing. 
RG Bowker’s Phosphates are also 
Ny Wy being successfully used in treating 


water for high-pressure steam 


tel EL i Li a GL BRO Ss. generation. 
CHEMICAL [LOMPANY BOW KER cuemicat co. 


41 i 
PHILADELPHIA CAMDEN.N.J. BOSTON, MASS. 9 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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Prices Current 


Amyl Acetate 














Cyanamide Cyanamide 
Current 33 1932 Current 1933 1932 
Market Low High Low High Market Low Hi Low High 
Amy] Acetate, (from yeni? Phosphate, tech, 450 Ib bbls. > .073 .08 .07} .08 .O74 .082 
gi Je rey a SA .134 a .13} ty are Resinate, precip., bbls... .. 13 .14 eee eat ee 
aah, MIS UE... o0ss000305% Ib. 1142 .149 138 .149 .174 18 Stearate, 100 lb. bbls...... Ib. .13} me if .12 17 16 18 
Amy] Alconol, see Fusel Oil..... Camphor, slabs...... ee care .42 354 We wits wets 
Aniline Oil, 960 lb drs & tks. .Ib. .14} .16 .144 .16 .14} .16 Powder. lb. = .39 .43 .38 Se Mega <eeeks 
Ce Peers eee ‘Ib. 134 .37 34 :37 .34 .387 | Camwood, Bark, ‘ground bbls. Ib. 16 18 .16 .18 .16 .18 
Anthraquinone, sublimed, 125 lb. Candelilla Wd; UOO8. 656.0555 09 .10 .09 sid .10 14 
NON ccc ccakeneaceeeses eee 45 45 45 .55 | Carbitol, (See Diethylene Gly me 
Antimony, metal slabs, ton lots MEO SUOMI) cts AMeeieas, Asaee wass “Sea apaqe®e- Seeds 
5 thee aan ba Meiners ae 06} .05} 06} .05 .063 | Carbon, Decolorizing, drums 
Needle, powd, bbls........ Ib. .07 .08 .07 08 .08$ .99 ed cies balers op receeieri .08 15 .08 15 .08 15 
Chloride, soln (butter of) Black, 100-300 Ib cases l1c- 1 
Gc acae alan wavemee Ib. .13 me hy .13 7 13 me Bf i Se ae en ere Ib. .06 12 .06 .12 .06 12 
Oxide, 500 Ib bbls Shelia eae lb. O74 .08} .07} 08} O74 .083 Bisulfide, 500 lb drs lec-l 
Salt, 63% to 65%, tins....lb.  .20 .23 .20 .23 .20 24 i RE Or er > 054 +=.06 053 = .06 053 .06 
Sulfuret, golden, bbls ..... lb. .16 .20 .16 .20 .16 .20 Dioxide, Liq. 20-25 lb cyl. Bigs 60 .06 ne A re .06 
Vermillion, bbls........... Ib. .38 42 .38 .42 .38 .42 Tetrachloride, 1400 lb dre 
Archil, conc, 600 lb bbls. .... Ib. 20 21 .20 Be | me 21 Ae ore ene 05} .06 05} 7 .064 207 
Double, 600 lb bbls........ lb. .16 aa .16 A ef .16 .17 | Carnauba Wax, Flor, bags. . Ib Bees tte 25 .23 25 .23 28 
Triple, 600 lb bbls.. oa .16 yb f .16 Me kf .16 .17 No. 1 Yellow, bags die -Goaka one | 26 .20 .26 23 .24 
Argols, 80%, casks.......... 12} 13 12 13 At 6628 Nc. 2 N Country, bags... .Ib. . 14 15 14 15 is .16 
rude, 30%, casks........ b 063 .07} 06% .074 .07 .O7} No. 2 2 a a ee | 24 .20 .24 .20 24 
DUO WEB. ok ccs ctcwane 218 .30 .18 .30 .18 .40 DON RS Roisigckia soa 5 SO Oe lb. 12} 16 .11} .16 Pe 13 
Arsenic, Red. 224 lb kegs, cs. P. 10% 114 .093 .11} .09} .10 No. 3 Shaiky ccnislnst emanate Ib. 12} 13} ae .13} okl 13 
White, 112 lb kegs......... Ib. .04 .05 .04 .05 .04 .05 | Casein, Standard, Domestic.... 
Asbestine, c-1 wks.......... tonl3.00 15.00 13.00 15.00 ..... 15.00 MONON? Aig kia pamicce as we el 10}* 11 064 Re .04} 074 
“ oe mesh — - hg = 11 11} a na Late im 
* ellosolve (see Ethylene glyco 
Barium mono ethyl ether)......... 
Barium Carbonate, precip, 200 lb. Acetate (see Ethylene glycol 
bags wks ton56.50 58.50 56.50 58.50 47.00 57.00 mono ethyl ether acetate). . 
Nat. (witherite) 90% gr. car- Celluloid, Scraps, Ivory es....lb. .13 14 .13 15 .13 15 
lots wks bags ton.. 40.00 ee seis caalate where PEN, TROUR Ss canes aciee seen lb. .18 .20 18 .20 .18 .20 
Chlorate, 112 lb kegs NY. .lb. 15 16 .133 16 .133 .15 Transparent, cases........lb...... .16 sete 5 sere 15 
Chloride, 600 lb bbl wks...ton61.50 65.00 61.50 69.00 63.00 69.00 | Cellulose, Acetate, 50 lb kegs.lb. .80 .90 .80 .90 .80 .90 
Dioxide, 88%, 690 lb drs...Ib.  .11 13 A 13 ll -13 | Chalk, dropped, 175 lb bbls. lb. .03 .03 .03 .033 = .03 .03} 
Hydrate, 500 Ib bbls....... Ib. 043 .05 .04} .05 043 .05} Precip, heavy, 560 lb cks...lb. .02 .03 .02 .034 .02 .034 
Nitrate, 700 lb casks. .....Ib...... .07} cae O74. 07 .08 Light, 250 lb casks........ Ib. .024 034 .02} .034 024 .034 
Barytes, Floated, 350 Ib bbls Charcoal, Hardwood, lump, bulk 
Ee ee 5: ton22.20 30.50 22.20 30.50 22.00 24.00 2 PE ner Ne a 18 .19 .18 19 18 .19 
Bauxite, bulk, mines........ ton 5.00 6.00 5.00 6.00 5.00 6.00 Willow, powd, 100 lb bbl. 
Bayberry, bags ieee re ied lb. 4 .16 . 14} 6 eee Oe Lc OT RT .06 .06} .06 .06} .06 -064 
Beeswax, Yellow, crude bags. .Ib. 15 154 13 15} 143 .24 Wood, powd, 100 Ib bbls.. .04 .05 .04 .05 .04 .05 
Refined, cases........... lb. 18 Bi 18 a1 .20 .28 Chestnut, clarified bbls wks. . ie .O1f .02 .O1f .02 .O1f .02 
WU NOE soos 9 asa Ib. .30 .32 .30 .32 .30 .36 25% tks i ee | ee O14 -012 O14 01} .02 
Benzaldehyde, technical, 945 lb. Powd, 60%, 100 lb bgs wks. Ib...... OE - sine , | ee .04 
rere b. .60 65 .60 65 .60 .65 Powd, decolorized bgs wks..lb. .04} .05 045 05 -04; = .06 
Benzene, 90%, Industrial, 8000 China Clay, lump, blk mines..ton 8.00 9.00 8.00 9.00 8.00 9.00 
gal tanks wks.. eR eee 2s 20 22 .20 Powdered, MOD cise as erate. Ib. .01 .02 .O1 .02 .O1 .02 
Ind. Pure, tanks works... oo ee .22 20 Se. “eaters .20 Pulverized, bbls wks...... ton10.00 12.00 10.00 12.00 10.00 12.00 
Benzidine Base, dry, 250 lb. Imported, lump, bulk..... tonl15.00 25.00 15.00 25.00 15.00 25.00 
oT Ee errr Ib. .65 .67 .65 .67 .65 .67 | Chlorine, cyls lce-1 wks contract 
Benzoyl, Chloride, 500 lb drs.Ib. .40 45 .40 45 .40 Sago) («° Ua cine perenne eas o oe lb. .07 .08} .07 .08} .07 .084 
Benael ¢ Chloride, tech drs... .Ib...... .30 f re .30 cyls, cl., contract........ Ae eae i re . 054 
Beta-Naphthol, 250 lb bbl wk .Ib...... .22 .22 .22 Lig tank or multi-car lot cyls 
Naphthylamine, sublimed, 200 wks contract........ | 1.75 1.75 1.55 1.75 
SO a eer Ib. 1.25 1.35 1.25 1.35 1.25 1.35 | Chlorobenzene, Mono, 100 lb 
Tech, 200 lb bbls ......... lb. .53 .58 .53 .58 .53 .58 Gr6: 16-1 WEES «os 0.6 6000 sc b. .06 .O74 .06 O74 .06 . 10} 
Blane Fixe, 400 lb bbls wks..ton42 50$ 65.00 42.50 75.00 .....  ..... Chloroform, tech, 1000 lb drs..lb. .15 .16 .15 .16 .15 .16 
Bleaching Powder, 800 lb drs : Chloropicrin, comml CFB. sia:0% Ib. 1.00 1.35 1.00 1.35 1.00 1.35 
e-1 wks contract. ...100 Ib. 1.75 1.75 2.00 1.75 2.00 | Chrome, Green, CP......... Ib. .23 .29 .23 .29 .23 .29 
Blood, Dried, fob, NY..... MIU. 2s 5s 1.55 2.35 1.20 1.90 COMIMONOIRL . 6 55.056 s:00 sce Ib. .064 .10 .064 10 Oe i 
Chicago, high grade LS a ae ae ie TES: scicnn ave moacowaee Ib. .14 15 .14 15 .14 .18 
S. American shipt....... J re 1.99 2.50 2.00 2.25 a Acetate, 8% Chrome 
Blass. Beonee “come Billet is«wa (wsti‘“(“‘<“<‘<‘<‘<‘<‘<‘izi eg RI So hae no eco s sv 8 05 .05} .04} 05} 04} 053 
Prussian Soluble........ ere .35 Soe ee .35 20° yon 400 lb bbls...... Mee roc .054 nat Ue Sips -054 
Bone, raw, Chicago......... ton25.00 26.00 19.00 26.00 20.00 22.00 Fluoride, powd, 400 lb bbl. .lb.  .27 .28 .27 .28 .27 -28 
Bone Ash, 10C \b kegs....... Ib. .06 .07 .06 07 .06 .07 Oxide, green, bbls......... lb. .28 .33 .28 .33 .28 .354 
Black, 200 lb Dbls......... Ib. “054 .08} 05} O08} .054 MOBY | Coed tab) DIB. os icse eis 0s ois bbl. 8.00 9.00 8.00. 9.00 10.00 10.50 
Meal, 3% & 50%, Imp....ton22.00 25.00 18.00 25.00 20.00 23.00 | Cobalt Acetate, bbls........1b.  .75 .80 Ses We) eg Lae 
Borax, bags ee RSS Ib. .018 .02 .018 .02 .018 .034 Carbonate tech., bbls. Ib. 1.34 1.40 — fay Soeaie Bao 
Bordeaua, Mixture, 16% pwd.lb. .11} 13 11} .13 .11} 13 Hydrate, bbls.. Ib. 1.66 1.76 Soe was acer: = cas 
errr. Ib. .114 .13 <4 13 .11} .13 Linoleate, paste, bbls......lb.  .39 40 ne St. RaGeow CRE 
Brazilwood, sticks, shpmt..... lb.26.00 28.00 26.00 28.00 26.00 28.00 Resinate, fused, bbls.......Ib...... 12} to ee eee 
ee re lb. .36 .43 .36 .43 .36 .43 | Cobalt Oxide, black, bags....Ib. 1.15 1.25 1.15 1.25 1.15 1.45 
Bronze, ~ area powd blk..Ib. .50 75 .50 .75 .60 1.20 | Cochineal, gray or black bag. lb. .36 .42 .36 .42 .38 .57 
OE SS errr lb. .40 55 .40 .55 .55 1.25 Teneriffe silver, bags...... Ib. .37 .43 ae .43 .39 .57 
Butanes, sna 16.32° group 3 Co. metal, electrol...100 Ib... ... 7.25 §&§.00 7.25 §.06 7.35 
eS rer rey Pore lb.. ; .04 023 NOE). ccawac, Sea Sarbonate, 400 lb bbls..... lb. .07 15} .07 .15} .07 . 164 
Butyl, Acetate, normal drs...Ib..134 .139 .134 .139  .134 °.166]| Chloride, 250 lb bbls... ... >» 2 6 YY 8s. 2 
CN Se yo isc wa .124 oe .124 124 143 Cyanide, 100 lb drs........ lb. .39 .40 .39 .40 .39 .40 
Aldehyde, 50 gal drs wks...lb. .31} .36 31} .36 .3l} 36 Oleate, precip., bbls i ee 20 - er ee Pate 
Carbitol see Diethylene G ly col Oxide, red, 100 lb bbls.....lb. .14} 15 14} 15 15 .16 
Mono (Butyl MR Uk, ke Bock wget emcee. eet Resinate, precip., bbls Ib. 18 19 So) Se Wy 
Cellosolve (see Ethylene cota Stearate, precip., bbls. Ib. .35 SP. ince. el eat, Ones 
mono butyl ether). = acetate verdigris, 400 lb 
Furoate, tech., 50 gal. dr.. (eee 60 50 _ 50 PEE rere lb. .18 19 .18 .19 18 Ss 
Propionate, drs Pere. Ib. .20 22 .20 22 .20 25 Suit ate, bbls c-1 wks....100Ib...... 3.25 3.00 3.25 3.75 3.10 
Stearate, 50 gal drs.. ib: 9.28 25} .25 254 25 254 | Copperas, crys and sugar bulk 
TOORIA, GIS. gk cccee cca Ib. .55 60 .55 60 .55 .60 Ol Wks DOGS. « .0.50 600s tonl4.00 14.50 14.00 14.50 14.00 14.50 
Cadmium, Sulfide, boxes..... Ib. .65 75 .65 75 .65 .90 | Corn Syrup, 42 deg., bbls. 100 lb. 2.78 2.61 2.73 eS Sen 
Calcium, Acetate, 150 lb bags 43 deg., bbls... .. 100 Ib. Rae 266 2.71 
SS error ee 100 ID...... 3.00 2.50 3.00 2.00 2.50 | Cotton, Soluble, wet, 100 lb 
Arsenate, 100 lb bbls c-1 PN re.s hats cuts caer Ib. .40 42 .40 .42 .40 .42 
WR caves teereseseaen Ib. ,05} .06 05} 06 .054 .06 | Cottonseed, S. E. bulk e-1...ton..... 26.50 a Fee 26.50 
CR OIG 6 5 55 s-s060 0 05s Ib. .05 .06 .05 06 .05 .06 Meal S. ©. Bilk.......< 20%. WN caagin > Sgt mene Saree eel Je aN 
Carbonate, tech, 100 Ib _ 7% Amm., bags mills...tonl13.25 38.00 13.25 38.00 13.25 38.00 
_. Seer prey: o 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 | Cream Tartar, USP, ; lb. 
Chloride, Flake, 375 lb Rta curcdrtea rates <6 Ib. .14} 15 .143 15 .15} -204 
a, eres ae ee 19:50 19°30 S100. .3..% 21.00 | Creosote, USP, 42 lb cbys..... lb. .40 .42 .40 .42 .40 42 
Solid, 650 Ib drs e-1 fob = Oil, Grade 1 tanks........ os ee 8 | 12 i «a2 | 12 
PEE ree ee 17.50 17.30 16:00 ..... 38:00 ASRS 2 ove scdecevccce cae Be | .10 Ta .10 -114 
Calcium Furoate, tech, 100 3 ot ey gal. .09 Pe: .09 .11 .09 .114 
NR... a a Sea aa Pick cs .30 otc ee .30 | Cresol, USP, drums......... Ib. .10} oan .10} eh . 104 | 
Nitrate, 100 lb bags....... ton24.00 26.00 24.00 26.00 34.00 35.00 |C rotonaldehy de, 50 gal dr....lb. .32 36 32 .36 ~on .36 
Palmitate, bbls............Ib. .16 .19 .16 St aS ee pee Cudbear, English............ Ib. 19 25 .16 25 .16 Pe 4 
Peroxide, 100 Ib drs....... ae 1.25 Reel seit 1.25 | Cutech, Rangoon, 100 lb bales.lb. .054 .07 .054 (07 .08} Be 
tF. O. B. destination, 1931 prices are works prices. Borneo, Solid, 100 lb bale. . . Ib. Ss 03} .02} .033 .03 .07 
tLowest price is for pulp; highest for high-grade precipitate. Cyanamide, bags e-1 frt allowed 
*Argentine grades le higher. UMMA GEES... 5656-0 55006 608068 1.024 .974 1.02} 973 
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1933 Onward Toward 


Our 100th Anniversary Identifying Halogen 





Standard Quality Compounds 
COLLODION with 


: No. 3465 Potassium 3-Nitrophthalimide 
Photographic 


Negative (Complete) 
Stripping 
Medicinal Oneanic halogen compounds in many 
U. S. P. Plain cases form crystalline N-substituted deriva- 
a tives with potassium 3-nitrophthalimide. 
U. S. P. Flexible 


These derivatives are readily recrystallized 
Also Special Grades from organic solvents to give constant melt- 


7? ing points by which they may be identified. 
Supplied in Bottles, Cans and Drums “ sin : 7 


Applications of the method are described 


Cooper's Collodion is manufactured by Sah and Ma in Bericute 65, 1630 (1932). 


n OPER. by the most modern method, carried : E 

C ERTIES out by experienced workmen under An abstract of the paper will be supplied 

4, Vv I strict chemical laboratory supervision promptly on request. Eastman Kodak Co., 
I using ejuipment unsurpassed in 


modern industrial plants. Chemical Sales Division, Rochester, N. Y. 


CHARLES COOPER & CO. 


192 Worth St., New York EASTMAN ORGANIC CHEMICALS 
Works: Newark, N. J Established 1857 


























VICTOR 
FORMIC ACID 


85% and 90°% strengths 











TRONA ON SEARLES LAKE, CALIFORNIA Noted for its purity, uniformity and 

| stability. Will not darken when ex- 
T H R E E E L E P H A ae T | posed to light. Will not cloud up when 
diluted. Free from sulphates and 


SP 5B e) Rk A » 4 Pm chlorides. 





| . & @ * 07 . U.S. e e 
| See 8 Puilty a ws ss Other Victor Chemicals 
| 


BORIC ACID OXALIC ACID SuxK 
GP THE UNIVED STATED Alem CANADA PHOSPHORIC ACID *sirenauns “ 
——_ TRI-SODIUM PHOSPHATE 
ECXITy AMMONIUM PHOSPHATE 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


MU RIATE OF POTAS 4 VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS 


141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
AMERICAN POTASH & CHEMICAL CORP. New York Nashville Kansas City 
Woolworth Building New York 
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Dextrin P “ C Dextrin 
Iodine ruces u rrent Iodine 
Current 33 1932 Current 933 1932 
Market Low High Low High Market Low High Low High 
Dextrin, corn, 140 lb bags.100 lb. 3.29 3.49 2.89 B40. 22900 S262 1 Gall Betraet ins dcces cde ck ib. 18 .20 .18 .20 8 .20 
White, 140 lb bags ae 100 lb. 3.24 3.44 2.94 3.44 2.94 3.37 | Gambier, common 200 lb cs. .lb. .034 .064 .03 .07 .064 .07 
Potato Yellow, 220 lb bgs. - 073 .08% .072 .09 .08 .09 Singapore cubes, 150 lb ve -lb. .05} .06} .05} .07 .07} .09 
White, 220 Ib ba ags le-1. 08 .09 08 .09 .08 .09 | Gelatin, tech, 100 Ib cases.....lb. .45 .50 .45 .50 45 .50 
Tapioca, 200 lb bags le-1.. “lb. 063 .073 063 08 .07 .082 Glauber’s Salt, tech, cl. mks. 
Diamylet} ree - o: eee 60 ap sis, claws ee eer rrr ee ee 00 lb. 1.00 1.70 1.00 1.70 1.00 1.70 
Diamylpachalate, drs wks...gal...... 20} es Nic aaa 5 Glucose (grape sugar) dry 70-80° 
Dianisidine, barrels.......... ib. 2.35. 3.70 2.35. 2.70 2.26 2.70 USEP COLIN Y 66 ccnen 100 lb. 3.24 3.34 3.24 3.34 3.24 3.324 
Dibutylphthalate, wks....... Ib.  .204 onl . 20} 22 .218 23} Tanner's Special, 100 . bags 
Dibutyltartrate, 50 gal drs. . .lb. 293 31} . 294 21 . 294 = | ee re reer errtry treet arr UL aa 2.33 os 2.33 2.36 2.75 
Dichloroethylether, 50 gal drslb...... -16 = 4 | See -16 | Glue, medium white, bbis Ds ie «kd 12 13 -153 + =.20 
Dichloromethane, drs wks... . lb. 55 .65 55 .65 55 .65 Pure white, bbls........... lb. .18 .20 .18 .20 As oat 
Diethylamine, 400 lb drs.....lb. 2.75 3.00 2.75 3.00 2.75 3.00 | Glycerin, CP, 550lbdrs...... ee |, -10} 092 -11} 
Diethylearbonate, com. drs. -gal.. : 31} Ree ot ig Feel ect Dynamite, 100 lb drs...... Ib... .08} .O82 .07} . 08 .07} 09% 
Diethylaniline, 850 lb drs. . _ 52 55 .52 .55 55 .60 Saponification, tanks...... ee .05 eae .05 O44 -06} 
Diethyleneglycol, drs........ .14 .16 .14 .16 .14 .16 Soap Lye, tanks. rants Ib. .04} 043 .04 04} .032 05 
Mono ethyl ether, drs. . tb .15 .16 15 .16 .15 .16 | Glyceryl Stearate, bbls......Ib...... .18 aa Se. -aatoets Me ir 4 
Mono butyl ether, drs. ..lb...... . 26 a, .26 .24 .30 | Graphite, crude, 220 Ib bgs. .ton12.00 23.00 12.00 23.00 12.00 35.00 
Diethylene oxide, 50 gal drs. . lb. 26 oad 26 SS ee pre Flake, 500 lb bbls......... Ib. .05 .06 .05 . 06 .05 .09 
Diethylorthotoluidin, drs..... lb. .64 .67 .64 .67 . 64 .67 Gums 
Diethyl phthalate, 1000 ~ G ; 
ee ey | emer 20 20 26 23.26 — oo and na ao a oe 
. in 50 lb bags....... D. .O8F « 033 .044 . : 
a ee oe tal . 30.35 | Powd, 150 Ib bags......... Ib. 106 06} [06 :06} :06- 1064 
Digtycol Oleate, kee lb. "16 7 Yellow, _—— ee % Jb. 38 .20 8 .20 as .20 
Dimethylamine, 400 lb drs, pure ee ee ss 
25 & 40% sol. 100% basis Ib...... a ofthe n 250 Ib cases............ Ib, 135 .40 1.85 .40 1.35 40 
Dimethylaniline, 340 Ibdrs...lb. .26 28 .25 28 .25 27 Glassy, 250 lb cases....... Ib. .50 55 50 59 .50 .55 
Dimethyl phthalate drs Ib 244 — : : Arabic, amber sorts. ... Ib. .06 063 05} IGG Sere. Sees 
Dimethylsulfate, 100 Ib drs...1b. .45 50.45.50 45.50 | Asphaltum, Barbadoes (Manjak) , . 
Dinitrobenzene, 400 1b bbls...Ib...... ae sss Ge ee 200 Ib bags............. 03 06 03.05 04.06 
Egyptian, 200 lb cases....... ib. 13 .15 .13 «a6 13 15 
aaras* < “Weenies 400 = n - 
aes aaa Ameena y 3 45 13 15 13 15 Gamboge, pipe, cases........Ib. .55 .60 .42 GO cesee seen 
itubimanniphiialleens: 350 Ib vols Powdered, bbls.. , lb 60 .65 .50 Se Stine vate pes 
acdsee ieee eae -_ Se oe oe 34  .37 | Gilsonite Selects, 200 Ib” bags 
Dinitrophenol, 350 Ib bbls... ‘Ib. 123 124 3 .24 23 i.) on oer on30.50 32.90 30.50 32.90 30.50 32.90 
Dinitrotoluene, 300 Ib bbls....Ib..15 Bb YT 8 FT ‘b. " 
Dioxan (See Diethylene WON i occa. “Koem nay oes 5 oi eer Reece iets tae ee Ib. 09% . 10 -083 . 10, -084 .09 
DIONE. <0. scg2cecaue cee Ib. 15 25 15 -40 20 40 We a. 160 lb bags... . . Ib. 04 ; 054 .04 05% 04 .05} 
Diphenylamine............. 31 34 31 34 34 37 Bs Seeds, 136 lb eases....... b. .06 063 .05} 065 -05} .064 
Diphenylguanidine, 100 lb bbl ib. 30 .35 .30 .35 .30 .35 F Splinters, 136 lb cases and R 
Dip Oil, 25%, drums. ....... a ee ee ee eS len wa arecsss* 05.06.05} 06 054.06 
Divi — pods, bgs shipmt..ton28.00 29.00 26.00 29.00 26.00 30.00 Be pea B No. 1, 224 Ib cases -Ib. 10 11 -09} 1 - 10} 11 
WistPanty, occa ee lb. .05 .05} 05 05} .05 .054| No. 2, 224 lb cases........ Ib, 07} 08.07, 08.06. 074 
Egg Y oe oa lb. 41 43 40 43 140 152 No. 3, 180 Ib bags...-..... Ib, .044 — .05 045 = .05 044.05 
Epsom Salt, tech, 300 Ib bbls meee? aig U.S. P. 120 Ib. : is ae 
=) See 100 Ib...... 2.20 2.20 1.70 1.90 |, cases...-.. oie ce ta Ib. .18 2200-417 22 IB. 22 
E weg USP anaesthesia 55 lb. drs. Copal Genie, 3 12 lb bags, clean K " 
de Re PRN a take Ce lb. 292 23 22 23 22 23 QE ov eG kes cae 164 17 . 163 Pe i .164 ay 
(Cone) Ladi Sepdacaapab wee: ib. ‘09 10 ‘09 10 ‘09 “10 DIRT s BIMIIOE «5 9551's 0.5.015.</0 10 Ib. .07 09 .06 09 .06 .07 
Isopropy! 50 gal. drums ...lb. 07} 08 .07 OS. gs iisis> oben Light, amber a Se: oS Sierra ere Ib. .10 14 -08 -14 .08 -09 
Synthetic, wks, drums.. Ib. O08 .09 oe Fg) Meise teas oo RAO EES ms em white. ............ 4 = o 37 45, 37 45 
Ethyl Acetate, 85% Ester O, ins. ... - 1D, Re ¢ vee Sees eee 
SR cn ceatiwadne ss ste lb. .07} .08 .07$ .09 08} .09 | Mastic...... ...... not Ib. .295) 300.265 30 26; =. 40 
DR focus ceccavacwee Ib. :08} 109 (08) 110 :09} .10 | Manila 180-190 ‘b baskets 
Anhydrous, tanks......... Ib. .09 .10 .09 a | oes .10 Loba A.........+..e0eeee Ib. 10° ll , .09 . ua -09 11 
PERE S Ib. 110 110) 100-108 2... 20g] 9 Loba B.............000., Ib, .09$ 105.08 «10.08 084 
Acetoacetate, 50 gal drs....lb. .65 .68 .65 .68 .65 .68 Loba C............e sees Ib. 09 : 10 .07 10 07 -08 
Benzylaniline, 300 lb drs...Ib. .88  .90 .88 .90 .88  .90 M A Sorts. ............-. Ib, .053 06.05 06 04% .05 
Bromide, tech, drums...... .50 .55 .50 .55 .50 .55 D B B Chips............. Ib, .073 .08 05% -08 -05 064 
Carbonate, 90%, 50 gal drs 3 gal. 1:85 1.90 1.85 1.90 1.85 1.90 | East Indies chips, 180 Ibbagslb. .044 .05 044.05 044.054 
Chloride, 200 Ib drums.....Ib...... fog sere 05 ae ‘22 Pale bold, 224 lb es... ... Ib, 120 113.05 13.0608 
Chlorocarbonate, ebys.....Ib...... . ea 30 Ponth le ates: ag Th bags ‘Ib, 04 = 05.08 05.084. 05 
Ether, Absolute, 50 galdrs.lb. .50 .52 .50 .52 .50 .52 eee ee es 8b aLes 
Famaie, i ities. .... +3. ee 100 1.00 5.00 ..... 5.00 Bold gen No. 1......... Ib, .14 0 15 4 5 KA 
Lactate, drums works. .. .Ib.  .25 .29 .25 .29 .25 .29 ., Gen. chips spot......... Ib. .05 -06 -05 .07 05 -08 
Methyl Ketone, 50 gal drs. .Ib...... a Bees 30 | Elemi, No. 1, 80-85 Ib cs.....Ib. 10 9.11, 09.11.09, 094 
Oxalate, drums works.. (373 5B 07h 5S 374.55 No. 2, 80-85 Ib cases.....Ib. .093  .103 08} 105.08} = .09 
Oxybutyrate, 50galdrswkslb. |30  .30} (30 .30}..... Mle Ib cases.....1b. .08 08 = .08 08} 08.08} 
Ethylene Dibromide, 601Ibdr..Ib. .65 70.65.70 65.70 | Ghatti, sol. bags + a oe ves 
Chlorhydrin, 40%, 10 gal cbys. Karaya, pow. bbls XXX. Ib. 20 23 
chloro, cont............. Yb. .7 85 (7 -*. 3 85 xx Ib. 415.16 * 
Dichloride, 50 galdrums....Ib. .05 09.05.09 0895.07 No. 1....... Ib. .09 «12 “ 
Glycol, 50 gal drs wks..... Ib, 25 1.28 125 (28 125 28 |, No.2... Ib. .08 = .09 
Mono Butyl Ether drs wks..... . .20 See .20 .20 :24 | Kauri, 2 24. 226 Ib cases No. 1... “ - e 
Mono Ethyl Ether drs wks .15 ot 15 A? 15 120 | serene teense teen eee Ib. .20 25 -20 25 0 42 
Mono Ethyl Ether Acetate INO: 2 GRIT RO ine a5 :dsn oe Ib. 12 .16 .123 .16 12} .30 
age os eenr art .163 .18 .164 .18 .164 .23 — Chips, 224-226 Ib. 
Mone Methyl Ether, drs..lb.  .21 23 21 23 21 123 |, CA8EB. eee 10.12.10 12.10.12 
IN sk ade Canane cate 2 #. 6 6S SBS Bush — 224-226 Ib. 
Mosca asnncssued Bisevks eae, ae ae wnt Fos n tees sess 2200 240.22 24 «22.24 
Ethylidenaniline............ lb. 145 1478 1450474145478 Pale Chips, 224-326 lb cases 
Feldspar, bulk............. ton15.00 20.00 15.00 20.00 15.00 20.00 | gg rene anes Ba ll 14 11 .14 11 14 
Powdered, buik works... 'ton15.00 21,00 15.00 21.00 15.00 21.00 | Sandarac, prime quality, 200 Ib. ae ; s 
Ferric Chloride, tech, crystal bags & 300 Ib. casks..... Ib. 24} <9 21 25 23 25} 
475 lb bbls............. lb. .04} 7 (044 .07 044  .074 | Sener al — bags........ Ib. _.14 16... eee 
Fish Scrap, dried, wks...... ee 2.25* 1.85 2.35* 1.60 3.00 | Phus, bbls = Ibs. 8.00 8 25 : = 
Acid, Bulk 7 & 3}% delivered Strained. 280 Ibs. 8 00 8 25 = Hes cents 
Norfolk & Balt. basis...unit..... 2.00t 1.85 2.00t 1.40 2.40 : — ray ed No. 1 a. Soe 9 RR ~ Ee dlidlenet el to 
> P 9 ar 9 - Ds of aaah «>| Sega eave i elas 
Feevemes, $9 98%, bags..........2 8.00 5. Me Oe ee ti. Dice SG0e .... ee co: 25.00 
Hematine a 400 lb bbls ib. .10 18 .10 .18 .10 .18 
nacsnslidiaede Paste, 500 bbls............ SES 21 a Pi cgi 21h 
Formaldehyde, aniline, 100 lb......  ..... ae paws chee ea Hemlock 25%, 600 lb bbls wkslb. .034 .044 .034 044 .03 .044 
oe re rere lb. .374 .42 .o7h .42 37h .42 rare ee tree. are 16.00 se’ “ROH. staan 16.00 
USP, 400 lb bbls wks...... lb. .06 07 .06 .07 .06 .073 | Hexalene, 50 gal drs wks...... | nee .30 .30 .30 .40 
Fossil Flour et? a Ib. .02 .04 .024 .04 .024 .04 | Hexane, normal 60-70° C. 
Fullers Earth, 4 mines...tonl15.00 20.00 15.00 20.00 15.00 20.00 Group 3, tanks ........gal...... Fe a | ae _ eee 
Imp. powd o-1 bags....... ton24.00 30.00 24.00 30.00 24.00 30.00 Hexamethylenetetramine, drs lb. .46 .47 46 47 46 47 
Furtoral (se0h. ) aes wks,. .lb. .10§ .15 10 5 .10 | Hoof Meal, f.o.b. Chicago...unit .90 1.00 -75 = =1.00 aa 3 
Furfuramide (tech) 100 Ib dr. .Ib...... .30 ~— | ae .30 South Amer. to arrive... “unit 1.40 1.50 140 1.50 1:25 1.66 
Furfuryl Acetate, 1 lb tins... Bb cccs 5.00 ee: |) seen 5.00 | Hydrogen Peroxide, 100 vol, 140 
Fusel Oil, 10% impurities....lb...... . 144 ae A | rer BOONE, cricdrn oe ccuens cane lb. .20 .21 .20 al .20 i! 
eee Ib. .04 .05 .04 .05 .04 .05 | Hydroxyamine Hydrochloride lb...... S.C re 3.15 
Crystals, 100 lb boxes..... D., .ae .20 18 .20 18 .20 | Hypernie, 51°, 600 lb bbls....Ib.  .11 eS me | .12 mo «12 
Liquid 50°, 600 lb bbls..... ics aac .08 .07 .08 .07 .08 | Indigo Madras, eRe Ib. 1.25 1.30 1.25 1.30 1.25 1.390 
Solid, 50 Ib boxes......... lb. .14 .16 .14 .16 .14 .16 20% paste, drums......... Ib. .15 18 15 18 .15 .18 
Sar ere. ton25.00 26.00 25.00 26.00 25.00 26.00 Synthetic, liquid.......... Dieu .12 Sande Pe ere .12 
G Salt paste, 360 lb bbls..... lb. .42 .43 .42 .43 .42 .50 | Iodine, crude.......... per kilo..... £158 ae bene, Sakacee: leprae 
tHigher price, refined. §Tanks, lc lower. Resublimed, kegs..........lb. 2.80 2.85 2.65 2.80 
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U.S. POTASH 





MANURE SALTS MURIATE of POTASH 
25% - 30% 60/62% K,O 
K,0 


Mine and Refinery 
Carlsbad, New Mexico 


UNITED STATES POTASH CoO. 
342 Madison Ave., New York 



































,. f IIE 1 Sant 
New Revised and Improved Edition 


Henley’s Twentieth Century Book of 
RECIPES, FORMULAS and PROCESSES 


eS 10,000 


©) FORMULAS 





JOH. A. BENCKISER 
G.m.b6. H. 


j iJ ir 











PROCESSES Ludwigshafen-on-Rhine 
RECIPES 
Trade Secrets and 
Money-Making Formulas u 
' HO * ny all kinds : eng toe 
lloys for every purpose; Aati- 


Freezing Solutions; Battery Fillers 
, and Solutions; Beverages—all kinds; Brass re-finishing 

‘ and renovating; Bronze Powders; Cement Fillers; 
Actual Size 6 x 9, 800 pages Cleaning Preparations; Cosmetics; Chromium Plating; 
Dandruff Cures; Dentifrices; Dyes; Electroplating and Electrotyping; Essences and Extracts 
of Fruits; Freezing Mixtures; Glazes; Inks of all sorts; Insecticides; Lacquers, Laundry 
Preparations; ,Leather; Lubricants; Mirrors; Ointments; Paints; Paper; Perfumes; 


Photography; Polishes; Soldering; Varnishes; Waterproofing; Weights and Measures. 
Theemahs 


Crystals « Powder « Granular 
of other practical, tested methods for doing things. re 
SAVE MONEY ¥iTH THESE FORMULAS. Make hundreds of articles Guaranteed U. S. P. 


of :veryday use for a fraction of the money you aow pay in 
shops. By following plain instructions, you can casily make tooth pastes—cold creams— 
cosmetics—hair tonics—remedies—staia and spot removers—floor finishes—varnishes, paints 
—compounds tor mending metal, wood, glass, china, fabrics, etc. 
World’s Greatest Storehouse of Practical Infermation tor Handy Men, Mechanics, Housewives, 
Farmers, Laboratory Workers, Manufacturers, Painters, etc. More than 10,000 clearly 
described formulas, processes, recipes—many never befererevealed. Valuable section P . 
oa workshop and laboratory methods. Endorsed by Universities and Libraries. rice 


Wt C6O.0. Bits "" 





=] 0 0 


Sole Agent 


INCORPORATED 


Sent Prepaid to any address by 101 Maiden Lane, New York 


HAYNES PUBLICATIONS, INC. | BEekman 3-1923 
L 











i, jac 








25 Spruce Street New York, N. Y. 




















CHEMISCHE FABRIK 


WILLIAM NEUBERG 


a | Se 








{ —J5C 














Wm. S. Gray & Co. 


342 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Telephone VAnderbilt 3-0500 - - Cable Graylime 


METHANOL 


all grades 


METHYL ACETONE 
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Irish Moss 
Phosphate Rock 


Prices Current 


Irish Moss 
Phosphate Rock 

















Current 1933 1932 Current 
Market Low w High Market Low High Low High 
Irish Moss, ord. bales ix ate Oe 06 i, RE Te Ib. .05} 064 05} 063 .03% 054 
Bleached, prime, bales......lb.  .07 BG. pars > Gate Awands eases Crushed, chipped bgs wks...Ib...... .043 me , eee .044 
Iron Chloride see Ferric or Flakes. 175 lb bbls wks..... Bs 5.050 .04} sm .04¢ .03% .04% 

Ferrous Nickel Chloride, bbls........ Ds; 47 .18 one .18 .18 .20 
Iron Nitrate, kegs........... lb. .09 .10 .09 10 .09 10 Oxide, 100 lb kegs NY..... Ib. .35 ey «30 yf .35 .40 

eT RS ae a 100 Ib. 2.50 3.25 2.580 3.25 2.80 3.25 Salt bbl. 400 bbls lb NY...Ib.  .11 13 | .13 . 103 .13 

Oxide, English.......... lb. .04 .10 .04 .10 .04 .10 Single, 400 lb bbls NY..... m 2h Pe a | «ie . 104 12 
Japan Wax, 224 lb cases..... Ee 053 .054 06} .06 .09 WORE BDBOS 5 65.5 0:0 00:5 000-08 Ib. .35 .35 .35 .30 .00 35 
Kieselguhr, 95 lb bgs NY....... Nicotine, free 40%, 8 lb tins, 

ee eT rrr ton60.00 70.00 60.00 70.00 60.00 70 00 NE ct oa ccatsia wa lataiecut Ib. 1.05 1.30 1.05 1.30 1.25 1.80 
Lead Acetate, bbls wks...100 lb. 8.50 9.00 8.50 9.50 9.00 10.00 Sulfate, 55 lb. drums...... Ib. .744 .86 .744 . 86 by.) ae 

White crystals, 500 lb bbls Nitre Cake, bulk........... tonl10.00 12.00 10.00 12.00 10.0C 12.00 

| EE a hed 100 lb. 9.50 10.00 9.50 10.50 10.00 11.00 | Nitrobenzene, redistilled, 1000 

Arsenate, drs lc-1 wks..... Ib. .09 . 104 .09 .10} .094 .13 oe eee ere Ib. 9 .09} .09 .094 .09 -094 
Dithiofuroate, 100 lb dr... .Ib...... 1.00 mre Pere 1.00 | Nitrocellulose, c-l-l-cl, wks....Ib. 27 .33 27 .30 25 36 
Metal, c-l NY........ 100 TDi s.c0.0% 3.90 3.00 3.90 2.70 3.75 | Nitrogenous Material, bulk. unit... .. 1.80 1.50 1.80 1.85 1.85 
Nitrate, 500 lb bbls wks....lb. .10} .14 . 104 14 .10} .14 | Nitronaphthalene, 550 He | 3) | 25 es +25 ~ 25 
Oe Le ee Ib. .15 .16 15 .16 15 .18 | Nitrotoluene, 1000 lb drs wks.lb. .14 15 .14 15 .14 15 
Lead i Litharge, 500 lb. Nutgalls Aleppy, bags....... en 18 saws SR sk ecies 18 
CE RE RRC AR a * ee 06} .05} 06} .054 .07 CHINGSG; BABB. 6606660 occ ce ] Ae IT .18 4 18 

Ole ate, bbls ees 15 mh ee eee a Oak Bark, ground 35.00 30.00 35.00 30.00 35.00 

Red, 500 lb bbls wks... .1b.... 07} .064 07} .063 .07 against: 23.00 20.00 23.00 20.00 23.00 

Resinate, precip., bbls...lb.  .18 18} .... ee eae ee Orange-Mineral, 1100 lb “ae 

Stearate, bbls. Ib. 22 23 sig 6% ; PE en en. i eee tenes 2 etn me i .10} 11 .093 -103 

White, 500 lb bbls wks...lb. .06 .07 .06 .07 .06 Oy, Orthoaminophenol, 50 lb kgs... 3.158 2.25 2.15 2:25 21 2.25 

Sulfate, 500 lb bbls wk...Ib...... 06 -05} 06 054 .06 | Orthoanisidine, 100 lb drs.. _ 100 1.35 1.00 1.35 4345 1.50 
Leuna saltpetre, bagsc.if.....ton..... Nom ce Nom ...:. Nom. |Orthochlorophenol, drums....Ib. .50 .65 .50 65 .50 .65 

eT eee SO sacy 5 Nom. ee Nom. |Orthocresol, drums.......... Ib. .13 .15 .13 15 .13 .22 
Lime, ground stone bags.....ton..... 4.50 |S | 4.50 |Orthodichlorobenzene, 1000 lb. 

Live, 325 lb bbls wks....bbl...... 1.65 eke aiaine oie fens IIE SoG ahs sicsaiaes aoe Ib. .07 .10 .07 .10 07 .10 
Lime Salts, see Calcium Salts Orthonitrochlorobenzene, 1200 
Lime-Sulfur soln bbls....... gal. .15 17 15 sae 15 sae TD PO WED. ooo os ences. Ib. .28 .29 28 29 28 29 
Linseed cz ~~ ee. ton..... 20.50 17.50 20.50 Siuis, oieeiete Orthonitrotoluene, 1000 lb drs 
Linseed Mea ton 28.00 28.00 29.50 29.50 ..... Lo OT TS Oe eT. b. 14 .16 .14 .16 14 .18 
Lithopone, 400 lb bbls lol wk. Orthonitrophenol, 350lbdr...Ib. 52 80 52 .90 85 .90 

sn bie aaa aes ca Racist Ib. .043 .05 .04} .05 .04} .05 | Orthotoluidine, 350 lb bbl 1e-1 Ib. 14} .20 .14} <22 .20 22 
Logwood, 51°, 600 lb bbls....lb. 05 .08 .05 .08 .05 .08 |Orthonitroparachlorphenol, tins 

ships, 150 lb bags......... Ib. .03 .034 .03 .034 .03 PEE | Ponta ese noua aemenarst iD, 210 75 .70 75 .70 75 

Solid, 50 lb boxes......... Ib. .08 124 08 .124 .08 . 124] Osage Orange, crystals....... Ib. .16 PY f .16 ir .16 Bee | 
Sa re: ton24.00 26. 24.00 26.00 24.00 26.00 Gee i Ib. .06 .06} 06 064 .06 07} 
Madder, Dutch......5...... .22 .25 22 .25 22 .25 Powdered. 100 lb bags..... Ib. .14} 15 .144 15 144 15 
Magnesite, calc, 500 lb bbl.. .ton46.00 56.00 46.00 56.00 50.00 60.00 | Paraffin, refd, 200 Ib cs slabs 
Magnesium Carb, tech, 70 Ib. 123-127 deg. | IE ere Ib. .032 034 .02 034 .02 .03 
SS | reer ee ~ .05} .064 .05} .06} .053 .063 128-132 Eee RS -e e Ib. .03} 038 .034 a See .03} 
chieetie rf ake, 375 lb. drs o-1 183-137 deg. M. P....0caes Ib. .043 .043 .043 =.044— «04 04? 

A oc kon ee araornhs Ree ton34.00 36.00 34.00 36.00 85.00 36.00 | Para Aldehyde, 110-55 gal drs. lb. . 203 ae - 203 .23 . 204 2s) 

Imported shipment..... ton31.75 33.00 31.75 33.00 31.75 33.00 Aminoacetanilid, 100lbbg..lb. .52 .60 .52 .60 .52 .60 
Fused, imp., 900 lb bbls NY ton..... 31.00 <ih5 CORED Seance 31.00 Aminohy drochloride, 100 Ib. 

Fluosilieate, crys, 400 lb bbls IN oes ow altar daisl nee ee Ib. 1.25 1.30 1.25 1.30 1.25 1.30 

ee b. .10 103 .10 .10} .10 .10} Pim nd Sy 100 lb kegs...lb. .78 .80 .78 .80 .78 .80 

Onidie, USP, light, 100 lb bbls Chlorophenol, drums. silb. 150 .65 .50 .65 .50 65 
Pee yee ee rere .42 re fae, wens .42 Coumarone, 330 lb drums..Ib......  ..... sie Or eee ee 
Heavy, 250 lb bbls...... Ty sss .50 eee GO xwvxe .50 Cymene, refd, 110 gal dr..gal. 2.25 2.50 2.25 2.50 2.25 2.50 

Palmitate, bbls Ib. .19 23 ney ape a Dichlorobenzene, 150 lb “s 

Peroxide, 100 lb cs........ lb. 1.00 1,25 1.00 1.25 1.00 1.25 i OE CO 154 .16 15} .16 .154 «46 

Silicofluoride, bbls......... lb. 093 .10} .093 10} 092 .10} Nitroacetanilid, 300 Ib bbls Ib 45 .52 45 .52 45 52 

ey nr lb. 18 20 .164 20 16} .26 Nitroaniline, 300 lb bbls 7“ 

Dienmane Darete; DON: Boe Ci a a aie etciera. oer wi nko orale noe 48 55 .48 .55 48 55 

J ere en Ib. .15 .16 .15 .16 15 .19 or” pene 1200 'b a 

Chloride, 600 lb casks... -lb.  .07 .08 .07 .08 .07 GEA. MB 2 c'sdussaiceureve ave Misanecad . 2d -26 .23 26 .23 .26 

Dioxide, tech (peroxide) ‘drs lb. 034 .06 03} .06 .034 .06 Nitro-orthotoiuidine 300 Ib. 

Linoleate, lig. drums... Ib. 18 19 ae aes ee ae ree te ee een 210 235 3.7 2.85 2.75 2.85 

Resinate, fused, bbls. Ib. 08} O8} Pe ret rend wie 185 lb bbls... _ Ib. .45 .50 45 50 .45 .50 
precip., bbls. Ib. .11} 12} ‘ ‘ Nitrosodimethylaniline, 120 lb. 

Sulfate. 550 lb drs NY..... Ib. 7 .08 .07 .08 .07 .08 2 eae re Ib. .92 .94 .92 .94 .92 .94 

Mangrove 55%, 400 lb bbls. ..Ib...... .04 rae pees .04 Nitrotoluene, 350 Ib bbls...Ib. .29 31 .29 31 29 al 
PORE: ITROOR, Co c'ansasc ac ton26.00 27.00 22.00 27.00 21.00 25.00 Phenylenediamine, 350 lb bbls 
Marble Flour, bulk......... toni?:-00: 33:00 13:00: 16:00 “T9200. TE Fi ikkkisi science siacacans wm. 1.16 8:20 1:35 1:20 1555 3796 
Mercurous chloride.......... lb. .67 .72 .67 Rr fe. .67 .93 bas“ patenmrmns 175 |b 
Mercury metal...... 76 lb flask56.50 58.00 48.00 58.00 47.00 74.50 NNN oss sels escies ae iniierouias ». 70 75 .70 75 .70 75 
Meta-nitro-aniline........... lb. .67 .69 .67 .69 .67 .69 Toluenesulfonchloride, 410 Ib 
Meta-nitro-para-toluidine 200 lb. OM aS sdiaewlece eri lb. .20 -22 20 .22 .20 22 
checks cau aoanue ee Ib. 1.40 1.55 1.40 1.55 1.40 1.55 Toluidine, 350 Ib bbls wk. .Ib...... .58 ‘ .58 .42 .43 
aes: * “een, 300 Ib. Paris Green, Arsenic Basis 
Nt Ae Ib. .80 . 84 .80 84 80 84 Te ee | Se .24 Sa .24 .24 Pe 
Stalashehennio-dinanion, 300 Ib FO ID BARR onc osc reece | ee -23 ae .23 .23 .25 

OS ee re es lb. .67 .69 .67 .69 .67 .69 | Persian Berry Ext., bbls. .... Ib. .25 Nom 25 Nom 25 Nom 
Methanol, (Wood Alcohol) .. Pentane, normal, 28- 38° C, group 

*Crude, tanks gal. ee 20 20 Bey cuties. Weakore 3, tanks gal. OT ica Caine, aweteen, avons 
_) a rr gal. .33 .35 Be .35 .33 ‘35 | Pentasol (see Alcohol. jiinis” 
ie SS eee al. .34 .39 .34 .39 .34 .39 | Pentasol Acetate (see Amyl Ace- 

*Pure, Synthetic drums cars gal...... 394 37} 39} .374 41} RR Re ren Ar 
*Synthetic tanks.......... a Seeks .35} ure . | er .354 | Petrolatum, Green, 300Ib bbl. lb. .01} .02 01} .02 .02 .023 
*Denat. grade, tanks.......gal...... 40 35 40 : ‘ Petroleum Ethers, tanks 30-60°, 

Methyl Acetate drums 82% gal. .12 13 an 33 12 me es Group 3. [rane -10 Sa avae — seas 

99%. er | Cee .15 ae oe bases .15 | Petroleum solv ents and diluents 

Acetone, GRAINS .64.0000%5 zal. .42 44 42 49 .47 . 65 Cleaners’ naphtha, enti: 3, 

Hexy! Ketone, pure.....Ib...... 1.20 : ie : er 1.20 tanks .. gal. .05 05} 05 SOO orks. “SCRE 

Anthraquinone............ Ib. .65 .67 .65 .67 65 95 Lacquer diluents, Be ayonne 

Cellosolve, (See Ethylene tanks .... soe. «639 12% =. 12 PEO esis Jeeetts 
Glycol Mono Methyl Ether).....  ..... us Sree are Group 3, tanks.. gal. .06} 073 06} BU osnelacr. swans 

Chloride, 90 Ib evl........ Ib. .45 .45 .45 45 45 Petroleum thinner 47-49 > ot 

Mica, dry grd. bags wks..... 1b.65.00 80.00 65.00 80.00 65.00 80.00 tanks... Ce .08} MEE. aces. ahieeoe 

Micbler’s Ketone, kegs....... ae 3.00 eee S00 wetan Rubber solv ent, ‘stand. grade 

Molasses, blackstrap, tanks tanks... rane 05 05 MG esac Saas 
ee. Oe eee | re .05 .05 MOD pct we deen — solvents 48-50 ie. 

Monochlorobenzene, drums .~ nks. ..gal. .04} 05} O04 A ee ee 

Chlorobenzene, mono : Phenol. 250-100 Ib drums. . . . lb. .14} 15 .14} 15 .14} 15 

Monomethylparaminosulfate 100 Phenyl-Alpha-Naphthylamine, 

NMI. 5, ccna eects b. 3.75 4.00 3.75 4.00 3.75 4.00 TOD TOMB. os bc siccs wien Piccaes 1.35 1.35 1.35 
Montan Wax, crude, e-. e-lb. .05) 064 .033 06} .033 .07 | Phenyl Chloride, drums Ib 16 Ce ee ee ee 
Myrobalans 25%, liq bbls....lb. .03}3 .044 .033 .044 .033 .04}| Phenylhy drazine Hydrochloride 

50% Solid, 50 Ib boxes.....Ib. 05 05} .05 .05} .OF 5 CPOE Ib. 2.90 3.00 2.90 3.00 2.90 3.00 

27.00 28.00 27.00 35.00 34.00 35.00 | Phosphate Acid (see Superphos- 
— OO 16.75 15.50 16.75 15.25 18.50 phate) 
a. 16.50 15.00 16.50 14.75 17.50 |Phosphate Rock, f.o.b. mines 
Naphthe v.m.& p. ibicdiciond) Florida Pebble, 68% basis..ton 3 10 3.25 3.10 3.25 3.1C 3.25 

| Rr > gal. .O8} 09 .084 .09 08} .10 (Cy rere ton 3.75 3.90 3.75 3.90 . 3.75 3.90 
Naphthalene balls, 250 Ib bbls eh A Serre ton 4.25 4.35 4.25 4.35 4.25 4.35 
*delivered basis (east of Miss. River) 75-74% DAMN cos k cake ton 5.25 6.50 5.25 5.50 5.25 5.50 
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PRUDENT PLANNING 


Leads to 


INVESTMENT SUCCESS 





You cannot afford to guess or gamble. You must 
KNOW. This applies with equal force to the manage- 
ment of your business and of your investments. 


Your future course depends not only upon possession of 
THE FACTS but also, if not more so, upon a ruthless, 
fearless, unbiased interpretation of REAL FACTS. 

For nearly 30 years The Brookmire Economic Service 
has served business executives and investors impartially. 
Its clear, definite interpretation of conditions has been 
invaluable. Now more than ever before it can be 
useful to you. Send for a description of it and for our 


latest bulletins on the Business and Investment 
Outlook. 


Address Department CM 46 


The BROOKMIRE 
ECONOMIC SERVICE, Inc. 


551 Fifth Avenue, New York City 





Barium Chloride 


So Mee ctea™ 
0,0 O00 0,000 


A Product of exceptional purity 


2, %, 9%, 
oO 


Barium Reduction Corp. 
CHARLESTON, W. VA. 





r ESTARSENED 1901 


Chemical Lead Burning Contractors 
LEAD LINED TANKS 


Specialists in Chemical Lead Burning, 
and Experienced in design of Chemical 
Equipment made of lead. Our products 
cover practically everything inChemical 
line where Lead or Block Tin is used. 


a 


708-10 MYRTLE AVE..BROOKLYN.N_Y. 
Phone Wi/liamsburg 5-4342 
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_AS NEAR AS 


YOUR TELEPHONE 


WHETHER it be silicate informa- 
tion, samples or deliveries you 
need, P.Q. service is at your elbow. 


Expert knowledge of applications. 
Liberal samples for your experiments. 


Prompt deliveries of commercial re- 
quirements from P.Q. plants located 
at 8 strategic points, or P.Q.’s corps 
of distributors in 66 cities. 


ESTABLISHED 1831 Try P.Q. for silicate service 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ CO. 


Gen. Office and Laboratory: 121 S. Third St., Philadelphia 
Chicago Office: 205 W. Wacker Drive 





Methyl] Ethy! Ketone 
Methyl Propyl Ketone 
» 

Secondary Amy! Alcohol 
Secondary Amy! Acetate 
Secondary Butyl Alcohol 
Secondary Butyl Acetate 
* 

Tertiary Butyl Alcohol 


Manufactured by 


Shell Chemical Company 


SAN FRANCISCO 

















Phosphate Rock 
Sulfur Brimstone 


Prices Current 


Phosphate Rock 
Sulfur Brimstone 





1933 1932 
Low High Low High 





Tennessee, 72% basis..... 


a Oxychloride 175 ‘ib pat 
Red, 110 Ib cases....... Eiki aisias 


Yellow, 110 be cases wks. lb. 
Sesquisulfide, 100 Ib os..... lb. 
Trichloride, hd cal inset Ib. 

se Anhydride, 100 lb _ 


Pigments Metallic, Red or a 


bags, bbls, Pa. wks..... ton37 .00 


Pine Oil, 55 gal drums or —~ 
Destructive dist.......... 


Delt UID. 5053 cksssaswe bb 8.00 
Steam dist. bis... 205 gal. .52 
Foe | een (epinneueacers 


Plester en, tech, 250 lb pele 


Rca oun Secnwaahee bbl. 3.40 
Platinum, Refined.......... 02.24.00 
Pontol, tanks .......... OP gal..<.e 


roa. mete wks, solid. —_ 


Potash “Salta, Rough Kainit 


12.4% basis bulk....... ton 

SU ND. 54.00<,6 050088 on 
DEONUIS HAI... . 0s 0 sescecvecs 
20% basis bulk......... ton 
30% basis bulk........ ton 
Potassium Acetate.......... Ib. 


—— Muriate, 80% — 


ags ton 
—— Sulfate, 90% — 


| a eres b. 
Bichromate Crystals, 725 Ib 
ee re rr Ib. 
Binoxalate, 300 lb bbls... . . Ib. 
Bisulfate, 100 Ib kegs...... Ib. 


eae or eet calc. 0 


Chlorate gr powder on 


ere rere 
Chloride, crys bbls........ lb. 
Chromate, kegs........... Ib. 
Cyanide, 110 lb. cases..... lb. 
Metabisulfite, 300 lb. bbl.. .1b. 
CPRRIROR, TONE so .s.vccce seuss lb. 
Perchlorate, casks wks..... lb. 
Permanganate, USP, crys 500 

100 lb drs wks........ lb. 


Prussiate, red, 112 lb keg.. .Ib 
Yellow, 500 lb casks..... lb. 


Tartrate Neut, 100 lb keg...Ib...... 


Titanium Oxalate, 200 | bbls 


Propane, group 3, tanks...........-. 


Pumice ayes lump bags.... Ib. 


Ty SS ere lb. 
Powdered, 350 lb bags... . .Ib. 
Putty, commercial, tubs.. 100 lb. 
Linseed Oil, kegs ree 100 lb. 
Pyridine, 50 gal drums ..... gal. 
Pyrites, Spanish cif Atiantic 
DOTS BUIK. .. 0000s es 


Quileahe. Rta liquid tks. . wb. 

450 lb bbls o-1.......... lb. 

35% Bleaching, 450 lb bbl. .lb 

Solid, 63%, 100 lb bales cif. .lb. 
Clarified, 64%, bales. 

meas ~~ 51 deg liquid 450 Ib 


Solid, 100 ee ee Ib 
Bark, ee Te Ns crue 
ange RES ton34. 

R Salt, 250 Ib bbls wks...... lb. .4 
Sanders Wood, gerd bbls. lb...... 
Resorcinol Tech, cans........ Ib. .6 
Rosin Oil, 50 gal bbls, first = 
OP Pee SS eae 
Second run............ gal. 


Rosin 
Rosins 600 lb bbls 280 Ib... . . unit 
ex. yard N. Y 


ee ee ee 


eee eee eee eee ee ee) 


Ww 
Rotten Stone, bags mines. ...ton23. 


Lump, im — DOB, ..0.<<:0 _ 


Sal Soda, bbls wks...... 100 lb 


- 90, 1.00 
Salt Cake, 94-96% o-l wks...ton13.00 14. 
RNG: son eiiscanacan’ tonl12.00 13. 


568 
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Current 
Market 
Saltpetre, double refd granular 
450-500 !b bi Is....... coeds 05% 
Satin, White. 50 Ib bbls..... ee 
Shellac Bone dry bbls........Ib...... 
AGRO TE Ss b6viaws cccuee Ib. .14 
Superfine, bags............ Ib. .123 
ie + Seatenhiemeieeeael b. .11} 
Schaeffer's Salt kegs oseuean Ib 48 


Gilies, Crude, bulk mines....t0n 8.00 
Refined, floated bags..... : ton2200 


Air floated bags........ oo ee 
Extra floated bags......ton30.00 
Silver.. : ieee | Ona 
Silver Nitrate, vials... oz. .24} 
Soapstone, Powdered, bags 'f.0.b. 
1 REE RS Ser ton15.00 
Soda 
wate: Ash, 58% dense, a - c-1 
Gihktw.. 100 Ib. i115 
Soda — 76% gernd & flake 
eee ree. 100 lb. 2.95 
76% t solid 0 ee 100 4 2.50 


Sodium Abietate, drs........Ib...... 
Acetate, tech 450 Ib. bbls me .04} 


Alignate, Re Bees: | See 
Arsenate, drums.......... Ib. .072 
Arsenite, drums.......... gal. .50 
Benzoate U.S.P., kegs......]b. .40 
Bicarb, 400 lb bbl..... BOOT. 0 5:5-0,0 


Bichromate, 500 lb cks wkslb. 043 
Bisulfite, 500 lb bb] wks....lb. .02} 


CRIGERUR: WEB. 6 cs6ss:cci0e0e Ib. .053 

Chloride, technical . .ton11.40 

Cyanide, 96-98%, 100 & 250 Ib 
PIE WU oo v0.5.5. 0.510.008 Ib. .15} 


Fluoride, 300 lb bbls wks. . ‘Ib. 107 
Hydrosulfit, 200 Ib bbls f. “i 


Hensnathe. tech, pea cyrs 
375 lb bbls wks...... 100 lb. 2.40 
Technical, regular crystals 
375 lb bbls wks. ...100 lb. 2.40 
Metanilate, 150 lb bbis....lb. .44 
Metasilicate, c-1, wks. .100 Ib. 2.85 
Monohydrate, bbis........ ae 
Naphthionate, 300 lb bbl...Ib. .52 
Nitrate, 92%, crude, 200 lb. 
bags c-1 NY ..... POGND... ican 
Nitrite, 500 lb bbls spot....lb. .07} 
Orthochlorotoluene, sulfonate, 


175 lb bbls wks....... Ib. .25 
Perborate, 275 lb bbls. .... Ib. .17 
Phosphate, di-sodium, tech. 

310 lb bbls. ......100 Ib. 2.20 

tri-sodium, tech, 325 lb 


Picramate, 160 lb kegs ... Ib. 69 
Prussiate, Yellow, 350 Ib .~ 


wks ; 
Pyrophosphate, 100 lb keg. Ib 15 
Silicate, 60 deg 55 gal drs, wks 
00 


eye te et eee ree ree 4 054 
Stannate, 100 lb drums..... Ib. 1274 
stearate, DOIG. .5..5...s08% lb. .20 
Sulfanilate, 400 Ib bbls..... Ib. .16 
er Anhyd, 550 Ib bbls - 
Sulfide, ‘50% crystals, 440 Ib 

a aseiaicara Aetaeene b. .024 

62% one 650 lb drums 

OS eee: Ib. .03 
— Se caren 400 lb bbls - 
Sutecsenis. BOIS) scenes .28 
Tungstate, tech, neonnee eg 
Rabin kicmeee ea ecee .57 
Spermaceti, blocks, cases. .... im. Ne 
COMOB COMER... 5. os ycccacce D. «18 
Spruce Extract, os tanks. .Ib...... 

Ordinary, ven lb 

Super spruce ‘aa. tanks. . 





Super spruce ext., bbls... .Ib.....- 
Super spruce ext. powd., bags 


Starch, powd, 140 Ib bags - 


ab grasicea cates alee ee Ib. 2.49 
Pearl, 140 lb bags. .... 100 lb. 2.39 
Potato, 200 lb bags........ lb. .032 
mport OE ciagiccccs vat BDis xcs 
ear Ib. .08 
Rice, 200 lb bbls..... ee eae 
Wheat, thick bags......... Ib. .05} 
hin bags Seas salamat Ib. .094 


053 .06% 06 -06% 
cht | ene -O14 
18 .20 -16 -26 
15 -16 15 -20 
094 .112 .10 .14 
083 .10} .09 13 
-48 -50 -48 -50 
8.00 11.00 8.00 11.00 
22.00 30.00 22.00 30.00 
cysd. SGM <iaralstoes 32.00 
30.00 35.00 30.00 40.00 


15.00 22.00 15.00 22.00 


Beate “Ted wns 
E16 <leay tS 1.20 
2.95 3.00 290 3. 
2.50 2.55 2.50 2.55 
5 ee -03 
04} 05 -044 05 
a ee -50 
07} Reap isccuae | erie 
05 75 -50 75 
2.25 <iey), eee 
044 05} .044 .05} 


wo wb 
~ > 
o 2 
oO w 
i~7] 
& & 
wo we 
~ 
o oO 
w 
a 
& & 


tN tv 
-_ 
a 8 
wo bw 
oo + 
o © 
wo ww 
~ 
a & 
wo wo 
«1 
o 


2.29 2.60 2.29 23.67 
2.19 2.50 2.19 2.84 
03% 04 .033 06 


Sc ee .07} 07} 07 07} O74 
Nitrate, 600 lb bbls NY....lb. 107 7 07 .07 .07; 
Peroxide, 100 Ib drs....... ee 1.25 oan 1.25 

Sulfur Brimstone, broken rock, 
250 Ib bag o-1....... ct | 2.0. a 2 05 
Crude, f. o. b. mines...... ==: 00 19. 00 18.00 19.00 18.00 19.00 


Flour for dusting 9014%, 1 
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CAUSTIC SODA 
CAUSTIC POTASH 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 


lF you buy heavy Industrial Chemicals, our serv- 
ice and expense-saving methods will eppeal 


to you. Write for full descriptive folder. 


JOSEPH TURNER & CoO. 


19 Cedar Street 
















Scena most 


modern and metropolitan 
, hotel is alsothe city’s most 
_“** convenient location. Hotel 

\.“s Cleveland is in the heart 
of the city—it is part and 
parcel of Cleveland's inter- 
esting and tremendous new 
Terminal development. 


Room rates from $2.50 for one 
person, $4.00 for two. . Two 
restaurants and Coffee Shop. 
Garage Service. 








New York, N. Y. 















Sell Your Products 
EUROPE 


through this old established German chemical man- 
ufacturer, importer and exporter. 

We offer high-class American chemical manu- 
facturers and jobbers the services of our experienced 
European sales organization in marketing their 
products abroad. 


Apply to this Publication through 


BOX 999 














HOTEL CLEVELAND 





We offer for delivery from spot stocks: 


Potassium Metabisulphite 


Crystals and Tablets 


JUNGMANN & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


Industrial and Fine Chemicals~Raw Materials 
157 Chambers Street 
Tel. BArc. 7-5129—30 New York City 
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BORAX and BorRIC ACID 
Guaranteed 99% to 100% Pure 
Borax Glass * Anhydrous Boric Acid 


Manganese Borate « Ammonium Borate 


Pacific Coast Borax Co. 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 


Chicago Los Angeles 
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Sulfur Chloride 


Sulfur Chloride 






























. 
Whale Oil Prices Current Whale Oil 
Current 1933 | Current 1933 1932 
Market w High io sitigh | Market Low High Low High 
lb bags c-1 NY.. = Dieses 2.40 Se) wsean 240 | Triethanolamine, 50 gal drs...Ib. .35 .38 .35 .38 .35 .42 
Heavy bags c-1.....100 Ib...... 2.50 Br0 wwe 2.50 | Tricresyl Phosphate, drs..... Ip. 21 .26 21 .26 oat .26 
Flowers, 100%, 155 lb bbls c-1 Triphenyl guanidine......... lb. .58 .60 .58 .60 .58 .60 
Sh Se A iP eeaee 3.45 Phosphate, drums......... .37 .39 .37 .39 .50 .65 
Roll, bbls 1c-1 NY. “400 Ib. 2.65 2.85 2.65 2.85 2.65 2.85 | Tripoli, 500 lb bbls...... 100 lb. .75 2.00 -75 2.00 .75 2.00 
a —— red, 700 Ib - | Tungsten, Wolframite..per unit.10.00 11.00 10.00 11.00 10.00 11.75 
EE PI Rr =: 05 054 .05 -054 .05 “Ont | | Turpentine carlots, bbls. ...gal. .46} 46} 46} .50 .39 47} 
yellow, 700 lb drs wks. .034 -044 = .03} 044 .03} _ aH Wood Steam dist, bbls....gal...... 45 .42 46 .42 .46 
Sulfur Dioxide, 150 Ib cyl. .07 074 =.07 074 .07 : ae pure, 112 lb cases lb. Pe f 15 Py Wg .15 ohd, 
extra, d By mq b cyl.. .10 i? . 10 san .10 4 ‘| aig ao bags c.i.f. 82.60 ee, ae 82.60 
Sulfuryl Chloride............ b... »15 .40 15 .40 1F .40 . £. S. points. aa 82.60 B260) sce 82.60 
Tale, Crude, 100 Ib bgs NY..tonl12.00 15.00 12.00 15.00 12.00 15.00 | valonia Beard, 42%, tannin 
Refined, 100 lb bgs NY..ton16.00 18.00 16.00 18.00 16.00 18.00 | OS eee ere. - on..... 33.00 27.50 33.00 28.50 34.00 
French, 220 lb bags NY....ton18.00 22.00 18.00 22.00 18.00 22.00 Cuan "30-31% tannin..... tonl9.00 20.00 17.00 20.00 19.00 23.50 
Refined, white, bags....ton35.00 40.00 35.00 40.00 35.00 40.00 Mixture, bark, bags...... ton..... 22.00 .... 22.00 22.00 26.00 
Italian, 220 lb bags NY...ton48.50 50.00 48.50 50.00 40.0C 50.00 | Vermillion, English, kegs..... lb. 1.20 1.25 1.05 1.40 1.28 1.80 
Refined, white bags.....ton50.00 55.00 50.00 55.00 50.00 55.00 | Vinyl Chloride, 16 lb cyl..... ere | ae pee 1.00 
Superphosphate, 16% bulk, | Wattle Bark, bags.. a 28.00 24.00 28.00 26.00 33.00 
WEB cc cade merase abiowes ton 7.50 8.00 6.50 8.00 7.00 8.00 Extract 55%, double bags ex- 
RU OE DIES. 5:0 a0 0 aso0n ee tm 7-00 T-50 GOO FBO vkksk) Gas WM gis: ihe asesace nie ximca clears Ib. +03 .034 .03 .034 .03 .064 
Tankage Ground NY....... eee 2.75* 1.70 2.75* 1.30 1.50 | Whiting, 200 lb bags, c-1 wks 
Unground..... tit ...«2. 2.50 Rae | i anne i RE ESE. 100 lb. .85 1.00 .85 1.00 .85 1.00 
High grade f.o.b. Chicago. _ is aioe 3.25 1.40 325 2,00 1.80 Alba, bags c-1 NY........ton..... 13.00 ey | rrr 13.00 
South American cif......unit..... 2.50 WSEx 2.50 121.80 23:26 es bags c-1 NY...100 lb...... 1.35 oe ee 1.35 
bg * Flour, high grade ng Tb 03 .05 03 .05 .034 05 | Wood Flour, 1... 2.4 <c.c6s6 bags18 .00¢ 24.00 18 | ppb 
Medium grade, bags..... Ib. .03 .04 .03 .04 .03 04 | Xylene, 10 deg tanks wks...gal. 27 .29 .27 cS ae .29 
Tar Acid Oil, 15%, drums...gal. .21 ~22 21 22 al 22 Commercial, tanks wks...gal...... .26 cae .26 ‘aus 26 
BOG NB. oo 5.00 ca awa gal. .23 .24 .23 .24 .23 .24 | Xylidine, Co ggeeliapeegaie te. Ib. .36 .37 .36 .37 .36 .37 
Terra Alba Amer. No. 1, bgs or er ae we ae te 
bbls mills......... 100 Ib. 1.15 1.75 1.15 1.75 1.15 Lt | Stoke Tak MoS wnt ; “oot “11 * {99 5 
9 le : Carbonate Tech. bbls NY..Ib. .09} «11 .094 ott -094 ~«.11 
No. 2 bags or bbls...100 lb. 1.00 1.25 1.00 1.25 .50 .00 Chloride Fused, 600 lb drs 
Imported eS OO Ib. .O1} .O1} O14 .O1; .O1} 01d Ib 05 053 05 053 05 06 
Tetrachlorethane, 50 gal dr...lb. .08} .09 08} 9 .08 .093 G 500 ib, hie ice re ae lb. "053 “06 "053 “06. : 05 “06 
Tetralene, 50 gal drs wks..... = 12 3 12 13 .12 .20 | Gran, 300 coaien oie. "100 Ib... . 3.00 3.00 2.25 3.00 
Thiocarbanilid, 170 Ib bbl... 25 0.284.250 «28h 625-284 | Cyanide, 100 Ib drums.....Ib. 138 139 |.38 39 138 _.39 
BR ctore oto eee lou aaa mes «6 ; Dithiofuroate, 100 lb dr... .lb...... : es | ee 1.00 
Crystals, 500 lb bbls wks...lb...... 324 24 32} 22 25 Dust, 500 lb bbls c-1 wks...lb. .06} 07} 043 .073 .041 .0525 
Metal Straits NY......... tb oe 38i 23 38; .211 = .244 Metal, high grade slabs c-1 
Oxide, 300 Ib bbls wks..... bracts 37} 274 37h 23 FOE |. SM wise Kea as Seager WOO AD. 5 6 4.52 3.02 4.52 2.87 3.52 
Tetrachloride, 100 lb drs .“* mo Oxide, American bags wk...lb...... cl  —_—ee .053 .0485 .07 
TEASER MOE 1937} .1987} .126 .1987} .1420 .1457 French, 300 lb bbls wks...lb. .053 .11$ .053 .11$ .08§ .112 
Titanium Dioxide 300 lb bbl.. be. 173.193) 6173S 6193 ‘174 21 Palmitate, bbls............ Ib. .174 = 184 i ae eer sc 
Calcium Pigment, bbls....... lb. .06} .064 .064 .064 .063 .07} Perborate, 100 1b Gre... ..0s | ee 1.25 wee Paw wines 1.25 
Toluene, 110 gal drs........ “Sap .35 Rete . ee .35 Peroxide, 100 lb drs....... Bie sie avann 1.25 ile |, Saree 1.25 
8000 gal tank cars wks....gal...... .30 ee 0 wee .30 Resinate, fused, dark, bbls. lb. .05? .064 .05} SOBe -oveaa sae 
Toluidine, 350 lb bbls........ Ib. .88 .89 .88 .89 .88 .89 Stearate, 50 lb bbls........ b. .164 .163 15 ode .16 .22 
Mixed, 900 lb drs wks..... ib, .27 .28 27 .28 ont .32 Sulfate, 400 bbl wks....... lb. .03 .034 .03 .034 .03 .034 
Toner Lithol, red, bbls....... Ib. .90 .95 .90 .95 .90 .95 Sulfide, 500 lb bbls........ Ib. .12 13 «12 .13 ~i2 .134 
ee a este as .80 er SD teen .80 Sulfocarbolate, 100 Ib keg. .Ib.  .21 .22 21 .22 o2l .24 
eee lb. 1.50 1.55 1.50 1.55 1.50 1.55 | Zirconium Oxide, Nat. kegs...lb. .02} .03 .024 .03 024 .03 
Triacetin, 50 gal drs wks..... ib, .32 . 36 a2 .36 .32 .36 gL ae Ib. .45 .50 .45 .50 45 .50 
Trichlorethylene, 50 gal dr...lb. .094 .10 09} .10 .10 . 10} Semi-refined kegs......... lb. .08 .10 .08 .10 .08 .10 
*&10 Depends upon grade 
e 
Oils and Fats 
Castor, No. 1, 400 lb bbls... .Ib..... 09} .093 .10 094  .103| Edible, bbls NY......... gal. 1.30 1.50 1.30 1.50 1.25 2.00 
No. 3, 400 lb bb ; O8} 09 .084 094 .08} snOn |. Poets; GHG NY ..60 6 ceccccs lb. .05} 05} .04} 054 .04} .05 
Blown, 400 lb bbls » sald 11.114 = 1113) £114). 124 | Palm, Kernel Casks... Ib. .043 Nom. 04 043 .0385 =. . 043 
China Wood, bbls spot NY...lb. .06 06} 04} 064 .05 .072 Lagos, 1500 lb casks.. ..lb. .033 Nom. .02} 03; .03 05 
Tanks, spot NY......... Ib. 053 054 .044 .054 “Oat .06;3 Niger, Casks......0.:...- lb. .033 033 =.024 = .03$—s 08 .034 
Const, tanks. sicscscccces Ib. .05 05} .044 .05} -04 .064 | Peanut, crude, bbls NY. lb. .07 Nom. .034 07 023 .04} 
Coconut, edible, bbls NY... .Ib...... . =o ee . 103 eGned, Obs NY ..... ..s00 lb. 084 Sy 084 ll .083 .09 
Ceylon, 375 lb bbls NY....Ib. 043 044 04 044 .04 04% | Petilla, bbls NY... o..06s00 lb. .07 O07} .05 O74 .033 .053 
8000 gal tanks NY...... Ib. .034  .03} .03 03} .02% .03 Tanks, Coast..........- lb. .06} Nom. .03} 06}  .033 05 
Cochin, 375 Wo bbls NY. ‘bb. 05} Nom. .044 05} .04 .06 | Poppyseed, bbls NY........ gal...... 1.70 2:60 1.70 P60 61.75 
ee b. .05 Nom. .04 05 .03 .05 bls } al. 0 43 .33 ae ee ee 
Manila, bbls NY..... 2... a_i wes an Bl cee. le luk hlUklhCUel 
Tanks NY............. BD... c,5.5 03} 103} .03$ 103% 104 Red, Distilled, bbls.......... is sais 06§ .05} 06§ .064 .07 
Tanks, Pacific Coast.....lb. .034 03t .02$ 03) = .02% =.034 AMAR a5 cna te 6) sinycjeininss ee 053.05 05; .054 .06 
Cod, Newfoundland, 50 gal bbls Salmon, Coast, 8000 gal tks. gal. .18 Nom. Ree 18 me .19 
en Ce ener TRS on .19 | 21 .30 | Sardine, Pacific Coast tks...gal. .20 Nom. .093 20 .09} .17} 
Copra, bags, N. Y........00: lb... 017 .016 .019 .0175 .0235 | Sesame, edible, yellow, dos. . Ib. 094 10 094 10 .08} .094 
Corn, crude, bbls NY........ lb. .064 Nom. 05} .064 044 .09 WE RWURNGOB. o'si0ss.40 sake ae Ib. .10 Bp i .10 Rel i .10 Pp | 
Te eer eee 04} .02 04} HO2e O86) | BOG, BONY... 6056 ssc ccccd “| ee .40 sis Me ied . 40 
Refined, 375 lb bbls NY...lb. .07} Nom. .06} 07} O54 .O07 | Soy Bean, erune..........0605¢ 
Cottonseed, crude, mill. ..... b. 04 04} ~~ -.02 04} 02¢ .04% POCO COGRE. i ccesas cts Be oxava%s Nom. .032 .035 .023 .034 
Degras, American, 50 gal bbls Domestic tanks, f. o. b. mills, 
i OPES Sa .03 .02} .03 Pek (RB | eker eta enincrin a suawee re 06 .027 06 .03 .032 
English, brown, bbls NY...Ib. 03} O3§ .02% .03§ 02; .04 Crate, BHIOINY 666666005 ee 066 =.04 066 = =.03% = .05 
Greases, Brown............. Ib. .02 .02$ .02 .02¢ .019 .023| Refined, bbls NY.......... a san Se 
rere Ib. 03} 03% .01} 033 .01 = .03_ | Sperm, 38° CT, bleached, _ 
White, choice bbls NY..... Ib. .04} 04} .024 048 .02 oS: «0 SAR rr ecrnryrr ere: | earegree He Cxtrls . Rie Sets, . Wines 
Herring, Coast, Tanks...... gal. .18 Nom. Bt CES. -wapahe aaes 45° CT, bleached, bbls NY.. ib See O88 
Lard Oil, edible, prime....... Se 09 .084 09 .08 .10 — Acid, double pressed dist 
ee lb... 08 .07} 08 .05 TA |) RMN cecanucedace tre oe Sie nie 09 O94 74 094 073 .09 
Extra No. 1, bbls....... _ 073 .06 .073 .054 .07 Double pressed saponified bags ” ma -" 004 - 0st 
Linseed, Raw, fiv 09 )9: Q 95 .061 O78)  — ssersrrceter ntsc esecees Of O95 P yg . . 
Bbis o-1 spot. DPI lots --Ib. 1086 cosy (or2, 08? 1083. Lor ass ee Oe “lt 
UI ee ee lb. Os O81 066 “O81 047 ‘064 | Stearine, Oleo, bbls.......... case 05 033 05 .03 .06 
Menhaden Tanks, Baltimore.gal...... 15 .09 15 .094 Tallow City, an aan biaslea BRR ec 60 03; = .02 03; .02} .03% 
Extra, bleached, bbls NY..gal. .36 .37 .36 .37 .36 ‘0 Seen ee Ere |: Sere 05} 03} 05} .03¢ .044 
Light, pressed, bbls NY... .Ib...... 054 .039 Bene <<... oe Tallow Oil, Bbls, c-1 NY...lb. .05} .06 .05} .06 053 .073 
Yellow, bleached, bbls NY. gal. .30 .303 .30 .30$ = =.30 37 Acidless, tanks NY........ ae 063 05 .063 .06 .09 
Neatsfoot, Od BO MOE IND as EDs ccc .15} 11} 15} ll -134 Vegetable. Coast mats..... lb. .044 Nom. .043 Nom. .06 Nom. 
Extra, Sea: “aes .07 .064 .07 .05 .07 | Turkey Red, single bbls...... lb. .06} .07} .06} .07} .064 .09 
Vo eee Ib here .13} .073 .13} .07 .09 POO NB 5 5. Kos wn cack Ib. .08 .09 .08 .09 .08 sia 
Oleo, No. 1, bbls NY........ Da 06; .05 06} .05 .07 | Whale, bleached winter, bbls 
Ve Sa Pes wees 06} 044 =. 064 .042 §=.06 ib) SR eer eal ae .74 hy. ere ere? .74 
oe OS) ere See OBE esa A ee .063 Extra, bleached, bbls NY.. 06} axis. Wee ese) Marea 
Olive, denatured, 6 ae .63 .47 .63 51 65 Nat. winter, bbls NY......Ib...... ES? Ldledtiec) Whew Necowis 
570 
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synthetic clothes 





not for today, but a 
future possibility. 


The business and_ sport 
suits we supply our clientele, 
are rather “sympathetic” 
clothes, as regards perfect 
design and fit. 

The latest spring and sum- 
mer fabrics—superb work- 
manship—and finest im- 
ported fabrics. 





Formerly $125—now a 
magnificent value at $75. 
You'll be 


sure. 








pleased—-we're 






Telephone Bryant 9-7495 





Shotland & Shotland 


New York 
“Individually Tailored’ Clothes for Gentlemen 


15 West 45th St., 





The PRESIDENT 


Atlantic City’s Newest Boardwalk Hote 
















Five Hundred Rooms with Sea 
Water Baths . . 
European Plans. 


. American and 
Also Beautifully 
Furnished Housekeeping Apart- 
ments with Complete Hotel Service 
by the week, month or year. 


SEA WATER 
SWIMMING POOL 


MARINE 
SUN DECK 
TURKISH BATHS 
. 


REDUCED RATES 












F ZINC STEARATE 
CALCIUM STEARATE 
ALUMINUM STEARATE 


MAGNESIUM STEARATE 


Stocks carried also at Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco 
Los Angeles, Kansas City, New Orleans, Des Moines 


FRANKS CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CO. 


BROOKLYN.N.Y. 


Building No.9. Bush Terminal 
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SULPHUR 


99 1.% 
Pure 









Your business is solicited 
whether of carload or 
cargo quantities. 


® 






EXAS GULE SULPHUR (0. 


75E.45" Street \=|=) New York City 
Mines: Gulf, Newoulf and Longo Point,Texas 















e. 


“< * Sebacic Acid c-10 
no 


Capryl Alcohol C-8 


Hydroxylamine sentoachberite Cc. P. 
Cryst. & Tech. 

Ammonium Acetate C. P. & Tech. 
Phosphotungstates - Phosphomolybdates 
Methyl Red - Methyl Orange (Indicators) 
P-P-Diphenol - Di-Ortho-Cresol - Alpha Dinaphthol 

* 
American Chemical Products Co. 


Manufacturers of Fine Chemicals 
7 Litchfield Street Rochester, N. Y. 












SULPHURYL 
CHLORIDE 


USED IN THE CHLORINATION OF 
PHENOLS; ORGANIC ACID ANHY- 
DRIDES. 


SHIPPED IN 5 GALLON CARBOYS 
AND 55 GALLON DRUMS. 


HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL 
COMPANY 


60 EAST 42ND STREET 





NEW YORK 
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THE CHEMICAL MARKET-PLACE 


Local Suppliers 











MASSACHUSETTS 








198 Milk St., Boston 


DOE & INGALLS, INC. 


Chemicals 
Solvents 





EPSOM SALTS 


Full List of Our Products, 
See Chemical Guide-Book 


HANcock 8540 





ROGERS & McCLELLAN 


Mfrs. Agents 
SOLVENTS 


Chemicals 


143 Milk St. 
BOSTON 











_ A-selected Directory of 
| responsible manufacture- 
| sales agents, and jobbers 
_ who maintain spot stocks 
of chemicals, dye and 
tanstuffs, gums, naval 
stores, paint and fertilizer 
materials, and similar 
products. 




















E.& F. KING & Co., Inc. 


Est. 1834 


399-409 Atlantic Avenue 
Boston, Mass. 





Headquarters for 
Industrial Chemicals 


(CO,) 


Solid Carbon Dioxide 














| RHODE ISLAND 


ANILINE OIL 


Heavy Chemicals 





Textile Specialties 


J. U. STARKWEATHER CO. 


INCORPORATED 


705 Hospital Trust Bldg. 
Providence, R. I. 





GEO. MANN & CO., INC. 


251 Fox Pt. Bivd., Providence, R. I. 
(Phone—Gaspee 8466) 


Branch Office 


Pier 41, Northern Ave., Boston, Mass. 
(Phone—Liberty 8939) 


Industrial Chemicals 
Glycerine 
Stearic Acid 


























“CHEMICAL MARKETS” Contains Much Valuable Information 
Why Not Keep Your Copies Handy For Reference? 


The “EXPANDIT” Binder Enables You to Do This 


THE “Expandit”’ Binder is so constructed that it will always open flat, whether it be filled to its capacity 
of six inch expansion, or whether it contains only one issue. 
number of issues it contains, thereby eliminating all waste 
space and adding greatly to its appearance. 
exclusive feature. 


Its back is adjustable to the size of the 


This is an 
The magazines are held in place by 





means of a wire holder, and can be inserted in less time than 
it takes to tell about it, without punching holes, pulling 
strings or mutilating the copies in any way. Successive 
or intervening issues may be inserted without the necessity 
of disturbing other issues. You handle only the particular 
copy that you desire to insert or remove; the others remain 
Whetber an issue be thick or thin, the ““Expandit’’ Binder is adjustable to its thick- 
It embodies every feature that has proved of practical value and it avoids all that are objectionable. 


Order your Binder for ‘‘Chemical Markets’’ now 


(Can be furnished in Red or Black) 
Price $2.25 each Prepaid 


Kindly remit with order 


HAYNES PUBLICATIONS, Incorporated 
25 Spruce Street New York City 





in their proper position. 
ness. 
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THE 








CHEMICAL MARKET-PLACE 


Wants & Offers 














Situations Wanted 





CHINESE GENTLEMEN, available for sales or 
technical position in Central and Northern China 
M.. A. Ph.D 


chemistry. 


and in chemical engineering and 


Leading Eastern Universities. Speaks 
Mandarin, knows people and business methods in 
China. Highest 


Box 307, 


references regarding character, 


ability. CHEMICAL MARKETS. 





CHEMIST: Twelve years’ diversified experience 
in Alkalis, Acids, 


Derivatives, Accelerators, 


Heavy Coal-tar 
Rubber and Rubber 
Reclaiming, Nitration and Indigo Products, Or- 
ganic, Inorganic Raw Materials, Reagent Chem- 
icals. Married. Excellent References. Box 1008, 
CHEMICAL MARKETS. 


Chemicals, 





CHEMIST: (Colored) desires position as labora- 


tory assistant. Inventive mind. Experienced. 


References. Box 1010, CHEMICAL MARKETS. 





CHEMIST, 25 years of research and analytical 
experience as chemist and chief chemist in alloys, 
ores, fuels, paints and enamels. Box 310, CHEM- 


ICAL MARKETS. 





CHEMIST, college graduate, married. Four years 
technical training including general analytical and 
research work in asphalt and asphalt products and 
one year in colloids and emulsifiers. 


CHEMICAL MARKETS. 


Box 308, 





CHEMIST, many years of experience in the 


manufacture of lacquers, enamels, dyes and inter- 
mediates and pharmaceutical preparations. Eight 
years experience in the assaying of precicus metals. 
Development of rapid method of precipitating 
precious metals and other development work in this 


field. Box 311, CHEMICAL MARKETS. 





CHEMIST, college graduate. Formulation of lac- 


quers and color matching. Four years experience 


in sugar industry. Box 


General analytical work. 
309, CHEMICAL MARKETS. 











Your classified advertisement on 
this page brings results. If you 
are looking for a position or want 
help; have a business opportunity 
to advertise; wish to buy or sell 
used equipment or surplus stocks, 
—here is the place to tell about it. 
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Rates—All classifications, 
$1.00 an insertion for 20 
words or less, additional 
words 5c each per issue: 
10c for forwarding mail if 
box number address is 
used. Three insertions 
for the price of two. Pay- 
ment with order. 
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25 Spruce St., New York 




















Situations Wanted 





ELECTROLYTIC 
Chlorine 


CAUSTIC SODA, 
Products. Thirteen years, laboratory, 
manufacturing and technical sales. Desire position 
with concern in sales or manufacturing. Box 1020 
CHEMICAL MARKETS. 


Chlorine, 





YOUNG CHEMIST, college graduate, 1930. Two 
years experience as analytical chemist in fuels and 
pharmaceutical preparations. Box 312, CHEM- 





ICAL MARKETS. 
CHEMIST: Long experience intermediates, dye- 
stuffs; Celanese colors (full line); metachrome 


colors (full line); dry colors; textile specialties 
(wetting out agents, stripping compounds); sodium 
bisulfite; synthetic 
wants connection. 


MARKETS. 


tannins; highly 


1018 


practical; 


Box CHEMICAL 





Business Opportunities 





AGENCIES WANTED: Salesman 10 years’ ex- 
perience Industrial Chemicals and Raw Materials 
is open to represent out-of-town concern as local 


and export representative. Would also act as buy- 


ing agent for manufacturing consumer Can 
finance operating expense and furnish New York 
office facilities Bex 1016, CHEMICAL MAR- 


KETS 





MANUFACTURERS Agent or manufacturer with 


selling force wanted to produce several com- 


modities in chemical and allied lines worked out by 
long-experienced research and development chem- 
ist. Very small initial outlay required to get under 
immediate production 


Consumer 


Box 1017, 


acceptance al 
demonstrated CHEMICAL 


MARKETS 


ready 





CAPABLE FINANCIAL ASSOCIATE 


for manufacture and sale of new lime paint keeping 


desired 


flies and insects out of stable and homes, non- 
njurious for men and animals. Box 1014, CHEM- 


ICAL MARKETS. 





ATEN | Z.H, POLACHEK 

pe BROADWAY 

TRADE-MARK ey EOD Alana ass 

REG. PATENT ATTORNEY PROF. ENGINEER 
WHAT IS YOUR INVENTION? 


Send me a simple sketch or a model for 
Confidential Advice—Do It Now! 




















Help Wanted 





ASSISTANT SALES EXECUTIVE AND 
OFFICE MANAGER WANTED by old estab- 
lished company manufacturing non-staple chemical 
products having wide industry. Good 
opportunity for aggressive man with some years 
experience in chemical and related fields. Write 
Box No. 1019, CHEMICAL MARKETS stating 
experience, salary required and furnishing refer- 
ences. 


use in 








Materials Offered 





WATER WAX, high grade, bright-drying. Ex- 
cellent durability, stability, and water-resistance. 
In bulk, reasonably priced. Box 1012, CHEM- 
ICAL MARKETS. 


SUCCINIC ACID, best quality, for use with wine 
making: Japanese well known manufacturers want 
to export. Better opportunity for purchase because 
of Yen depreciation. Samples to be sent. Address: 
Soshichi Konishi & Co., 9, 2-chome, 


Nihonbashi, Tokio,’Japan. 


‘Honcho 
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MAILING LISTS 


Pave the way to more sales with actual 
names and addresses of Live prospects. 


Get them from the original compilers 
of basic list information—up to date— 
accurat d 





Tell us about your business. We'll help 
you find the prospects. No ob- 
ligation for consultation service. 








60 page Reference 


stole) Gans} ale ailing 
LIST CATALOG 


i f Gives counts and 
} 8,000 lines of 
Shows you how to 
ritories and line of 
all kinds. 
Shows you how to use the mails to sell 
your products and services. Write today. 


R. L. POLK & CO. 
Polk Bldg.—Detroit, Mich. 
Branches in Principal Cities 
World’s Largest City Directory Publishers 


Mailing List Compilers. Business Statis- 
tics, Producers of Direct Mail Advertising. 





ices on 
usiness. 
t special lists by ter- 
usiness. Auto lists of 
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NEW 
NIACET 
PRODUCTS 


207% C. P. Aluminum Acetate 


Now—for the first time ever—a 
new, highly concentrated Alu- 
minum Acetate solution, contain- 
ing 20% of Aluminum Acetate 
and entirely free of all impurities, 
such as sulphates, chlorides, etc. 
Unsurpassed for waterproofing 
textiles, paper and leather, 
Niacet 207% C.P. Aluminum 
Acetate does a better job with 
less material. 





Acetal 


A water white liquid which 
finds use in perfumes, solvents 
and hypnotic medicines. Slightly 
soluble in water, but contains no 
water itself. Has a pleasant odor. 
Boils at 100° to 104° C. 


Methyl Acetate C. P. 


A 99% pure Methyl Acetate, 
with acidity less than .005%, and 
practically water free, suggests 
many uses, including solvents, 
perfumes, artificial leather, plas- 
tics, for organic synthesis, as an 
extraction agent, and a nitro- 
cellulose and cellulose acetate 
solvent. Water white, with a 
fragrant odor, it is soluble in 
water (32 parts per 100 parts of 
water) and boils at 55° to 58° C. 


Triacetin 
Being odorless, water white and 
slightly soluble in water, Tri- 
acetin makes an excellent fixa- 
tive in perfumes, and camphor 
substitute in pyroxylin indus- 
tries. It is also used as a plas- 
ticizer and in the preparation of 
cosmetics. It boils at 250° to 
265° C. 
For further information regarding 
specifications and uses of these 
new products, write us. 


DH | 


CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
Sales Office and Plant - - Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


























NIACET 


PRODUCTS 


Glacial Acetic 
r Nate 
U.S.P. Reagent 
Acetic Acid 
Acetaldehyde 
Acetaldol 
Crotonaldehyde 
ongel el -Vanzel 1 
Fastan 
Methyl! Acetate 
Crotonic Acid 
Alum. Acetate 
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CONFIDENCE 


LET US SERVE YOU 


CAledonia 5-6540 New York City 











BROKERS 


Industrial and Fine 


CHEMICALS 


Since 1918 we have been serving many of 
the largest producers and consumers here and 
abroad with a service that has gained their 


H. H. ROSENTHAL Co., INC. 


25 E. 26th St. 
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**We°—Editorially Speaking 


“Business Betterment Begins’’—so 
flashes the headlines, to which a_par- 
ticularly brutal heavy chemical sales 
manager adds—‘‘Yes, we're not swapping 
dollars with our customers any longer: 
we're swapping with 
competitors.”’ 


customers our 


cw 


W. A. McDermid, who takes the issue 
of Government competition with private 
businesses keenly, born in 
Winnipeg, and became a student of com- 
merce and administration at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 


very was 


Twenty years of op- 
erating experience in advertising, sales 
and general management; consultant in 
management, with special reference to 
and merchandising for the past 
six years, have bestowed upon him an 
unusually canny observation of what this 
competition means to the business public. 
In 1917 he organized the New Jersey 
Division, Protective League, and directed 
its affairs until 1919; has been a director 
of the American Fair Trade League 
Advisory Committee and Association of 
National Advertisers (also Pres.); member 
Executive Committee, American Society 


sales 


of Sales Executives; charter member, 
New York Sales Managers Club (also 
Pres. and Vice-Pres.). Clubs: Adver- 


tising, Sphinx, and Union League (N. Y.). 


cw 


The development of the steam springs of 
Tuscany is of unusual interest, and in a 
paper read before the Royal Society of 
Arts, the Hon. Prince Ginori 
Conti traced the history and growth of the 
borax works at Larderello from the time 
that boric acid was discovered in one of the 


olin 


pools in 1777 until the present. 


Senatore 


ow 


A lot of®us of the old Yankee stock who 
normally haven’t much left of the New 
England tradition except a hearty appe- 
tite for the mid-day meal are a bit shocked 
to learn Uncle Sam doesn’t mean what he 
says on his gold bills, his treasury certifi- 
cates, and his bonds. It’s the only decent 
argument we know for debt cancellation. 


cw 


The President of the varied Hooker 
Electrochemical interests, whose address 
before the M. C. A. appears in this issue, 
was one of the organizers of that Associa- 
tion. He is a member of the A. C. S., 
Century, University, and Chemists’ Clubs 
(N. Y.), and it may not be generally 
known, but some time back he was 
enamored of political aspirations which 


576 


faded into the background with other and 
bigger interests, although he is still often 
fondly dubbed as the ‘‘Reformed Politician 
of Chemical Industry.” 


cw 
Charles Belknap, whose office was 
pictured in our roto some months ago, has 
a love of the sea as was evidenced by those 
of us who studied the photograph care- 
fully. In 1919 he resigned his Commission 
as Commander U. 8. N. and became asso- 
ciated with The Russell Company, later 
connecting with Anderson Chemical Com- 
pany which concern was absorbed by the 
Merrimac interests and over which Mr. 
Belknap now wields a President’s hand. 


os 


One trouble with a college professor as a 
labor adviser is that his practical ex- 
perience has been confined to discharging 
in his wife’s name a maid-of-all-work. 
And the analogy might be very consider- 





JULY, 1933 


What with the Economic Con- 
ference in London, the Labor 
Conference in Geneva, the Golf 
Conference at Westchester Hills, 
the chemical news of the month 
ought to be good reading even 
in hot weather, and we promise 
that neither mosquitoes nor 
humidity will be able to divert 
your attention once you begin 
on any of the following articles 
scheduled for our July issue. 


‘*Seasonal Variation”’ is a 
statistical term that means a 
great deal more in considering 
chemical operations than you 
would suspect and if you don’t 
try working out the formula on 
your own production program 
and sales schedule you are less 
curious about better business 
than we give you credit for being. 


‘*Economy in the Small Plant’’ 

some practical suggestions 
that help solve the problem of 
all problems. 


‘*Lead Salts’’—of all the metal 
derivatives none go more widely 
into chemical fields than the 
salts of lead which are carefully 
analyzed statistically for price 
and production trends. 
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ably extended in other directions through- 
out the world of affairs. 


ows 


From test tube to autoclave in chemical 
operation has been the wide experience of 
George C. McCarten, chemical engineer, 
his experience being gleaned from connec- 
tions with General Chemical, Sherwin- 
Williams, New Jersey Zinc, and Charles 
Pfizer, in all instances being connected 
with development departments. 


Cow 


“Charter” has been granted as a trade- 
mark in England for ‘‘chemicals used in 
philosophical research’’—a line we pre- 
sume will include Job’s tears, spirits of 
hartshorn, and philosopher’s stones. 


cw 


Hurter’s capital description of the 
Scholler Process for obtaining ethyl alco- 
hol from wood which appeared in our 
May number called forth an interesting 
debate the other day among chemical 
engineers who wondered why Germany 
was spending so much money and effort. 
in a process that has such very obvious 
economic objections. The concluding 
guess was that somebody had a good 
process for sale. 


cw 


That we are thoroughly read by the 
chemical consuming industries we are well 
aware, but were we surprised when the 
Aldridge Clothing Co., of Hopewell, Va., 
asked us for the name of the manufacturer 
of the celanese suits shown in the May 
rotogravure section! We chuckle when we 
think that we have become style dictators 
for chemical executives, engineers and 
chemists at America’s greatest air nitrogen 
plant. Muscle Shoals, Merseburg Billing- 
ham papers please copy. 


cw 


Charles F. Abbott, whose thoughts on 
profits are published in this number, was 
director of publicity for the National 
Aniline before he resigned several years 
ago to assume executive charge of one of 
the large steel trade associations. He is 
famous as a dynamic public speaker; the 
propounder of original ideas; the personal 
friend of more big executives in American 
industry than any other man in the coun- 
try; and one of the public spirited citizens 
of Montclair, N. J. He has kept his con- 
tracts with the chemical field, and his 
always stimulating talks are always worth 
reading. 
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